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PREFACE. 






ThM plan of this book is such as to make it both an interesting 
reading-book and a useful text-book of History. It contains 
the history of Scotland in a series of graphic pictures of the 
" Great Events," connected by summaries (in small type) of the 
less important incidents in each reign. The Historical Pictures 
are from the pen of the late Rev. James Mackenzie, and will 
be appreciated by all who are familiar with his graphic style. 

In preparing the work, the Editor has had in view the 
National System of Education now existing in Scotland. The 
book will be found free from everything that would render it 
unsuited for general use in mixed schools. 

Geographical references, and all other points of difficulty, are 
explained in foot-notes. Exhaustive Questions are added both 
to the summaries and to the special chapters. Any set of these 
questions, when answered in writing, will form an excellent 
kind of Composition Exercise. The Sketch Maps will be found 
an invaluable aid in the study of the history. 

The Catch-words of each paragraph are printed in a bolder 
type ; a device by which the general scope of the sentences is 
condensed into a single point, which at once attracts the pupil's 
eye, and so impresses his memory. 



The present Work forms one of the "Royal School Sebikh," 
and the name Royal has been attached to it, to distinguish it 
from Mackenzie's History of Scotland, previous 1 !! published. 
To prevent mistakes, Teachers are requested to give the full title — 
" The Royal School History of Scotland " — when ordering the book 
from any bookseller. 
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SCOTLAND. 



Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hatlfrsaid, 

Th|B is my own, my native land ! 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
Afi home his footsteps he hath turned, 

From wandering on a foreign strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no minstrel-raptures swell : 
High though his titles, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim ; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. — 
O Caledonia ! stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for a poetic child ! 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood, 
Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Scott 
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INTRODUCTION. 



PERIOD OF UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 



1.— TEE STOKE PERIOD. 

It cannot be discovered in what age of the world Scotland first 
became a scene of human habitation. There is no written 
record of any kind to yield us any information concerning the 
original possessors of the land. Even tradition has forgotten 
them. They are as nameless and unrecorded as the leaves 
which grew and withered in their forests. 

But the history of these remote times, though it was never 
written, may be read. The historian of other periods finds his 
materials in written records and documents. "Hie materials for 
the history of this period have been found on waste moors and 
in deep mosses, in caves and on hills, and under ancient burial- 
mounds and cairns. 

Here, for instance, is an ancient oaken boat, found a few 
years ago on the south bank of the Clyde, when excavations 
were being made for the purpose of enlarging the harbour of * 
Glasgow. It is not planked or built ; it is hewn out of the trunk 
of a single tree. The hollow has been made with fire, as the 
marks still show. This boat is one of nine or ten discovered in 
the neighbourhood of the Clyde at Glasgow. Many similar 
ones have been found in other parts of Scotland. Within one 
of those discovered at Glasgow there lay an axe-head oi «fcs&&. 

Now, that fire-hollowed boat and stone axe teW. >tae\x *\«n ^& 



2 PERIOD OP UNWRITTEN HISTORY. 

plainly as a printed book. We know how the savage on the 
shores of the Pacific makes his canoe at the present day. m He 
cuts a groove in the bark round the tree of which he intends to 
forni it. Into this groove he puts burning embers till it is 
charred to some depth. Next he deepens the groove by hewing 
out the charred wood with his stone hatchet. Then he applies 
fire again ; and so on, until, by the alternate use of fire and 
axe, the tree is brought to the ground. By the same process 
it is hollowed out and shaped into a canoe. 








HTONB AXES A.SD HAMMERS. 



The ancient boat-maker of the Clyde had used exactly such 
a method in forming his little vessel He too had been desti- 
tute of any better tool than an axe of flint or hard stone. With 
that rude instrument, and the aid of fire, he slowly and labori- 
ously wrought the trunk of a tree into the form of a boat. The 
stone axe, brought to light after untold ages, bears mute but 
expressive witness that its owner was a savage. 

The axe with which the ancient Briton hollowed his canoe 
served him also as a weapon in battle. Under a large cairn, 
or heap of stones piled over a tomb, on a moor in the south of 
Scotland, a stone coffin of very rude workmanship was found. 
It contained the skeleton of a man of uncommon size. One of 
the arms had been almost severed from the shoulder. A frag- 
ment of very hard stone was sticking in the shattered bone. 
That blow had been struck with a stone axe. When the victor, 
after the fight, looked at his bloody weapon, he saw that a 
splinter had broken from its edge. Thousands of years passed, 
the cairn of the dead was opened, and that splinter was found 
in the bone of the warrior's once mighty arm. 

On yonder lea, field the ploughman turns over the grassy 
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sward. At the furrow's end his eye is caught by some object 
sticking in the upturned mould. He picks it up. It is a 
barbed arrow-head, neatly chipped out \>f yellow flint How 
came it there? It was once, when tied to a reed with a sinew 
or a strip of skin, an arrow in the quiver of an ancient British 
savage. When that lea land was a forest, the hunter roaming 
there shot at a deer, but missed his game, and lost his arrow. 

There are spots where flint arrow-heads have been, found 
in such numbers as to show that the barbarian tribes had met 
there in battle. Spear-heads, too, and knives of flint kave been 
dug up from time to time in various parts. The ancient race 
who employed such weapons must have existed before the use 
of iron or of any other metal was known. 

The period when people were ignorant of metals, and 
formed their tools and weapons of stone, is called the Stone 
Period. 

Many of the dwellings of that ancient people have been 
discovered, and yield curious glimpses of their home life. 
Some of them are mere pits in the earth, which had probably 
been roofed over with sticks and turf. Others are underground 
structures, built with great stones, which overlap one another 
until the space is sufficiently narrowed to be closed with a 
single block. A solitary opening served for door, chimney, and 
window, — if, indeed, any ray of daylight could penetrate into 
the dark abode. These singular dwellings are usually found in 
groups or villages, indicating that in these far-off times, as now, 
man was a social animal, and loved the fellowship of his kind. 

When the floor of one of these pit-dwellings is dug up, ashes, 
charred wood, and the bones of animals are found. These 
bones, no doubt, are the remains of animals which had been 
used as food. The bones of horses are found among those of 
oxen, deer, and sheep ; so that horse-flesh had been an article of 
diet as well as beef and mutton. 

Domestic utensils are sometimes found : rudely-shaped 
stone basins, stone mortars for bruising corn, rounded pieces 
of slate, — probably the plates from which the savage ate his 
smoking steak of horse or deer. The rude people had their 
love of ornament and their little vanities too. They wore 
necklaces oft atone beads, of the teeth of ammaXa, ox ot ra&tar 
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shells rubbed down until they were reduced nearly to rings. 
The modern lady has her jewelled shawl-pin ; the wife of the 
ancient Briton fastened her robe of skin with a pin of horn. 

Had this ancient race any idea of religion and a future 
State? We shall see. Here is an earthen mound, heaped over 
the grave of some chief. When opened it is found to con- 
tain a rude stone coffin. In the coffin flint arrow-heads lie be- 
side the skeleton ; a spear-head, also of flint, and perhaps the 
stone head of a battle-axe, are found — the wooden portions of 
these weapons having long since mouldered away. Now we 
know that the savage expects to go after death to the happy 
hunting-grounds, and to follow again the war-path. His im- 
plements of war and the chase are therefore buried with him, 
that he may start up fifty equipped in the new state of being. 

His favourite horse or dog, and perhaps his favourite at- 
tendants, are laid beside his grave, that at his rising he may 
appear in .a manner befitting his rank. The contents of the 
burial-mound unmistakably proclaim that the natives of Britain 
in these long-forgotten ages had the same rude idea of a future 
state which the Bed Indian still has. 

Many of these burial-mounds have been opened in different 
parts of Scotland. Their contents are very similar. Sometimes 
a heap of flint-flakes, for making a new supply of arrows when 
his quiver should be empty, is found beside the warrior's bones. 
Sometimes his drinking-cup, of unshapely sun-dried clay, and 
a bowl of the same material which had probably contained 
food, lie beside him, as loving hands had put them for his use 
on his long journey. Sometimes a number of rude clay urns, 
filled with calcined human bones, had been placed beside the 
warrior's coffin, and then the sepulchral mound was heaped 
high over all — a dark hint that his favourite retainers had been 
slaughtered and sent to attend him in the spirit land. 

During that remote period Scotland was covered with vast 
forests, as the trunks of great trees found buried in mosses 
sufficiently testify. The inhabitants must have been thinly 
scattered along the skirts of the mighty range of wood. They 
must have occupied the coast and river valleys, retreating to 
the heights, or to the dark recesses of the forest, when beaten or 
outnumbered by the war-party of some neighbouring tribe. 
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Geology has proved, from the frequent discovery of their re- 
mains, that horses, wolves, bears, a kind of tiger more 
powerful than that of India, the bull, the elk, and the reindeer 
ranged the woods. The beaver built its dam in the streams. 
'On these inhabitants of the forest the ancient Briton waged 
war with bow and sling, with lance and trap. Their skins 
furnished him with clothing. Their flesh, together with wild 
fruits and berries, shell-fish gathered along the shore at ebb of 
tide, the scanty produce of his corn-patch, and the milk of his 
flock, formed his food. 

Such, as seen in these moonlight glimpses, was the life led 
by the inhabitants of Scotland in that far-off time, when, in the 
land destined to be the birth-place of the steam-engine, there 
existed no better tool than could be made of flint or stone. 
These dim but authentic glimpses show us, indeed, only a race 
of savages ; but the blood of these savages mingles in the 
veins of the Scotsmen of the present day. 



Questions. — Of what is there no 
written record regarding Scotland? 
Where have the materials for the his- 
tory of the most remote times been 
found? What were found on the south 
bank of the Clyde a few years ago? 
What was found within one of them ? 
How had the hollow in the boat been 
made ? Where are canoes made in the 
same way at the present day ? Describe 
the process. For what other purpose 
did the stone axe serve the ancient 
Briton? What proof of this was got 
from a stone coffin found in the south 
of Scotland? What implements were 
used in hunting ? Where are these re- 
mains sometimes found ? What shows 
that the flint arrows were used in 



battle ? What is that early period 
called? Describe the dwellings of the 
people in that period. What indicates 
their social mode of living? What 
shows that they used animals as food? 
What animals were so used? What 
domestic utensils have been found? 
What ornaments were in use ? From 
what do we gather their ideas of re- 
ligion and a future state ? Mention the 
contents of burial-mounds in different 
parts of Scotland. With what was 
Scotland covered in that period ? What 
parts of the country did the people 
occupy ? What inhabitants of the for- 
est were there? With what did they 
supply the people? What in fact were 
the inhabitants of Scotland then ? 



2.— THE BRONZE PERIOD. 

That ancient race probably occupied the Scottish soil for 
centuries before they became acquainted with the use of metals. 
The introduction of metals is the first great stage in the history 
of civilization. Armed with an axe of metal, instead of the old 
axe of stone, the savage can go into the forest &u& cxA. fopwTLNxfcftfc 
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at will. He can then split them, and hew them into planks. 
He needs no longer to pile up overlapping blocks of stone to 
roof in his dark, underground abode. He can make a far 
more convenient dwelling of rough, axe-hewn boards. 
. He needs not now to hollow out a log-canoe, for his new tools 
have given him the power of building boats of plank. He can 
now increase the size of his little vessel, and thus make further 
and bolder ventures out to sea. He can form a variety of tools, 
suited to a variety of purposes. New wants are created with 
the increased facility of meeting them. In a word, with the 
introduction of metal among a savage race, stationary till then, 
the march of improvement has begun. 

The discovery of copper, silver, and gold, naturally takes 
place before the discovery of iron. The smelting of iron is an 
art much too difficult for the savage to master till he has been 
long familiar with the working of the softer metals. Accord- 
ingly, we find that the earliest metallic implements used by the 
native Britons were not of iron, but of bronze. Copper and tin 
are soft metals ; but if a portion of tin be mixed with copper, 
the result is bronze, a metal harder than either of the two of 
which it is composed. Tools and weapons made of this metal 
are a great advance upon those made of stone or flint. Bronze, 
however, is but a poor substitute for iron or steel, and we may 
be sure that people who used bronze knew nothing of iron. 

That period during which the ancient inhabitants of a 
country, ignorant as yet of iron, made use of bronze tools and 
weapons, is called the Bronze Period. 

It is probable that the natives of these islands derived from 
Strangers their first acquaintance with, the metals. The ships 
of Tyre and Carthage 1 are known to have visited the coast of 
Cornwall, for supplies of tin, many centuries before the Christian 
era. From these foreigners the natives may have learned the 
art of working in metals. In whatever way they got their first 
lesson, the rude islanders were no bad scholars. The specimens 
of bronze weapons preserved in our museums indicate the pro- 
gressive growth of manufacturing skill. They differ widely in 
elegance of design and in excellence of workmanship, from the 

' More probably of G&dea (modern Cadiz), a Carthaginian colony. 
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axe-head, rude in form, rough on Che surface, and full of air- 
holes, to the sword shaped like a myrtle-leaf, — as gracefully 
fashioned a weapon as soldier ever wore upon his thigh. 

Let ns again suppose ourselves present at the opening of an 
ancieut British tomb. It is under a cairn heaped on the top 
of a hill which overlooks a wide tract of moorland. The stone 
coffin is very short — not over four feet in length. From the 
position of the bones, the body has evidently been placed in a 
sitting or folded posture. There are cups or bowls Of pottery, 
one or more. There is a bronze sword, but it has been broken 
in two before it was laid beside its owner in his long rest. And 
what is that which glitters among the warrior's dust ? It is an 
ornament of gold — a bracelet or a collar — which he had worn. 
The skeleton of a dog is found beside the coffin ; for the war- 
rior knew hunting craft by lake and wood, and loved to pursue 
his game with hound and bow. So they laid his four-footed 
favourite, which had licked his hand and followed his halloo, in 
his last home beside him. 

Now, observe the cup or bowl, which has contained drink or 
food — friendship's last gift to the dead. This cup is very dif- 
ferent from the unshapely, hand-made and sun-dried pottery of 
the Stone Period. It has been rounded on a wheel It is 
made of fine baked clay, and is neatly ornamented with a 
simple pattern. There has been progress, then, in the mechani- 
cal arts since the ruder and older time. 

Let the broken sword next tell its story. The last honour 
paid to the buried warrior was to break his sword and lay it 
beside him. The warrior of the Stone Period was buried with 
axe, lance, and bow, in barbarian anticipation of warfare 
beyond the grave ; but the warrior of the Bronze Period was 
' laid in his narrow bed with his broken sword, in token of war- 
fare accomplished and of expected rest. This speaks in no 
obscure language of some better and higher ideas which this 
ancient race had acquired. 

The weighty gold ornaments buried with the honoured dead 
show that the old Briton was no stranger to the glittering 
metal. Nor is it difficult to account for his possession of it. 
Scotland, like Spain and some other countries where none is' 
now found, once possessed native gold in ccnasiv&eraXAfc c^vsco&v 
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ties, and the keen eye of the hunter caught sight of the little 
nuggets or the shining dust among the gravel and sand swept 
down by the mountain streams. 

Thus the tombs of the Bronze Period tell their story — a story 
of progress, however feeble and slow. These old tombs yield 
their testimony to other curious facts. The swords found in 
them invariably have their hilts much too small for the hand 
of a modern Scotsman of ordinary size. The owners of them 
must have been small-handed men ; and no doubt they were 
small-footed too. 

At that ancient period the rudiments of trade had come 
into existence ; for small rings of bronze and of gold, which un- 
doubtedly were used as money, have frequently been found. 
King money of copper is regularly made in Birmingham for the 
African traders at this day. The people of the Bronze Period 
had begun to practise the arts of the spinner and the weaver ; 
for small fragments of knitted or woven stuff have been found 
in their tombs. The chief and the matron could therefore wear 
garments more in keeping with their beautiful gold ornaments 
than mere coats of skins. The Briton of even that old period 
had begun to be something more than a naked savage. 

Such, then, is unwritten history ; and thus from their graves 
do we gather some knowledge of what Britons were in those 
remote periods before written history began. 



Questions. — What is the first great 
stage in the history of civilisation? 
What does the possession of an axe of 
metal enable the savage to do? What 
metals are naturally first applied to in- 
dustrial uses? Why? How is bronze 
made? In what does it excel copper 
and tin? What is this second stage in 
national development called? From 
whom, probably, did the natives of 
Britain derive their first acquaintance 
with metals? What foreigners are 
known to have visited Britain at an 
early period? In what do the speci- 
mens of bronze weapons differ? What 
are the two extremes of manufacturing 



skill? Of what does a tomb of the 
Bronze Period consist? What is the 
length of the coffin? In what posture 
was the body placed? What are found 
in the coffin? How does the cup or 
bowl indicate progress in the mechani- 
cal arts? What story does the broken 
sword tell ? Of what are the ornaments 
in the second period made? How is 
the possession of gold accounted for? 
What shows that the ancient natives 
were a small-handed race? What in- 
dications of the rudiments of trade have 
been found? What shows that the 
Briton of the Bronze Period was some- 
thing more than a naked savage? 



HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 



I.— THE ROMAN PERIOD. 

80 to 410 A.D. 



THE COMING OF THE ROMANS. 

Very little is known regarding the state of the British Isles 
before the Christian era. Their written history begins properly 
with the account of their occupation by the Romans, who first 
visited Britain in 55 B.C. 

It was the afternoon of a September day, and the forest 
leaves were already touched with the first tints of autumn, when 
Julias Caesar's fleet of eighty ships drew up off the 
shore of Kent. The natives lined the beach with horse, 55 
foot, and chariots, and stood prepared to defend their b.c. 
island home. The Roman soldiers, clad in heavy armour 
of brass, and afraid of being struck down before they could gain 
firm footing, hesitated to leap into the water. 

Caesar opened on the Britons a heavy discharge of stones and 
darts from the siege engines which his galleys had on board. 
This made the islanders fall back a little. Still the soldiers 
hesitated to leap from the ships. Then the standard-bearer 
Of the tenth legion, crying, " Leap, comrades, unless you wish 
to see your standard taken by the enemy ," sprang overboard, 
and began to carry forward the standard. Roused by his ex- 
ample, the whole twelve thousand soldiers daaWi *w&* >3c& %k&» 
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The Britons met them in the water. A fierce and deadly struggle 
took place, and much brave blood reddened the waves. Gradu- 
ally the Bomans fought their way to land. They formed and 
charged, and the terrible rush of their disciplined battalions 
swept the Britons before them. 

This was the beginning of the Eoman invasion of Britain. 
Not till a century and a half later, however, did the Bomans 
invade Scotland. Up to the eightieth year after Christ, 
80 • when nearly the whole of South Britain had been reduced 
a.d. to the condition of a Roman province, the Bomans pos- 
sessed no land north of the Solway Firth. In that year 
Agric'ola, Roman governor of the province, led an army across 
the Border, and began to hew his way into the Caledonian 
forests. The wary general advanced slowly, and secured his 
ground as he advanced, by building forts in commanding situa- 
tions. The native tribes struggled bravely against the invader ; 
but, having little union among themselves, they were taken 
singly, and were overcome in detail The Bomans carried on 
their operations with merciless rigour. 




THE QUEKN. 

. Yonder, for example, in a forest clearing, is a native village, 
fenced with its ditch and stockade of posts. It has children 
playing, cattle feeding, and patches of growing corn. The 
women sing the quern song as they grind the meal for the even- 
ing repast in the quern or hand-mill. Some of the men are do- 
ing a little smith- work or a bit of homely carpentry ; others are 
away hunting. Suddenly at the edge of the forest there is a 
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gleam as of the sun's rays on polished metal. A body of armed 
men, sheathed in brass, issue from the wood, and sweep across 
the clearing, their burnished mail flashing as they go. 

The lightsome quern song changes into shrieks of terror. The 
villagers close the gate of their stockade, and grasp their bows. 
The arrows shot through the openings of the posts rattle vainly 
against the strong plate-armour of the assailants. The gate 
goes down before the strokes of the axe ; sword and torch do 
the rest. The cattle are driven away, and the crops destroyed. 
The village hunters, alarmed by the smoke seen rising high over 
the forest, hasten back, and find a waste of blackened ruin, with 
the women and children wailing over the slain. 

Yonder, again, is a British hill-fort. It is provided with 
ditch and rampart, and the natives have gathered their families 
and their most valuable effects into it for security. The Romans 
have come to the foot of the hill, and prepare to carry the fort 
by storm. They form a tortoise, as they call it ; that is to say, 
they advance to the attack covered by their great shields, 
which overlap each other like the plates in the shell of the tor- 
toise, or like slates on a roof. They take their way up the hill 
with swift and firm tread. 

The shower of darts and arrows from the rampart above falls 
harmless on the roof of shields. The defenders loosen a block 
of stone on the hill top, and roll it over. The mass comes 
thundering down, crashes through the "tortoise," and leaves 
behind it a ghastly and bloody lane. The stern assailants close 
up their cleft roof without delaying their rapid advance for a 
moment. They reach the ditch, push planks and ladders across 
it, storm over the rampart, and put the defenders to the sword 
to the last man. 

In three stern campaigns Agricola penetrated to the Firths 
of Forth and Clyde. These two arms of the sea run so far in- 
land that the distance between them, from water to water, is 
less than forty miles. Across this neck of land Agricola built 
a chain Of forts at regular intervals. This line of fortified 
posts was meant to defend the conquered territory against the 
warlike tribes of the north. 

Dreading an attack from the northern tribes, Agricola re- 
solved to strike them within their own "bounds. \«w y»%^h& 
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fortified line, and crossing the Forth at Queenaferry, he advanced 
northward through Fife. The clans rose for the defence of their 
country, and put a chief named Gal'gacus at their head. What 
manner of man he was who has come down to ua under that 
name, we have no means of knowing ; but the man around 
whom these old clans gathered to bleed and die for country and 
freedom, must have had in him some of the stuff of which 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce were made. 

The Romans found the Caledonian army drawn up on a moor 
at the foot, it is believed, of the Grampian Mountains. 1 The 
islanders fought with deaperate courage, but the vastly 
superior discipline and arms of the Romans gave them every 
advantage. The Caledonians were defeated with great slaughter. 



It ■»» fought new tl 



cent editor oi 
r Tscltuj. the Roman historian, main. 
. Uint that he wrote, not Mod* Grtm- 
■ I piu«, bnt Mom ffraupiiH. 
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Night alone put a stop to the carnage. Next morning ten 
thousand dead lay on the face of the moor. Agricola led back 
his army to the south. Then when ;the retiring host was out of 
sight, the natives would venture down to search for their dead 
on the field of slaughter. The raven beat his wings and croaked 
hoarsely when disturbed in his feast, and the wolf looked up 
and growled fiercely when the widow tried to scare him from 
the corpse of her husband. 

The continued attacks of the Caledonians during the next 
thirty-five years had the effect of making the Bomans - ~i 
fall back from Agricola's line of forts ; for when the 
Emperor Ha'drian visited Britain in 121, he threw up 
an earthen rampart * between the Tyne and the Solway Firth. 



Questions. — With what does the 
written history of the British Isles be- 
gin ? When did the Bomans first visit 
Britain ? At what season of the year? 
Who was their leader? How many 
ships were in his fleet ? What did the 
Roman soldiers hesitate to do ? Why ? 
How were they induced to leap into the 
water? What enabled the Bomans to 
conquer ? How long afterwards was it 
before the Bomans invaded Scotland ? 
Who first led a Roman army across the 
Border ? How did he secure his ground 
as he advanced ? Describe the attack 
on a native village. What did the 
Bomans form to attack a hill-fort? 



Describe the tortoise. What effect had 
darts and arrows on it? What effect 
had a loosened block of stone? How 
far did Agricola penetrate into Scot- 
land ? In how many campaigns ? How 
did he defend the territory which he 
conquered? Why did he cross the 
Forth ? What was the name of the na- 
tive chief ? Where was a battle fought 
with him? What was the result ? How 
many were slain ? Where did Agricola 
then go ? What effect had the renewed 
attacks of the Caledonians in subse- 
quent years ? Who visited Britain in 
121? Where did he throw up a ram- 
part? 



THE BOMANS IN CALEDONIA. 

The Bomans fixed on Agricola's line of military stations, 
between the Clyde and the Forth, as their northern boundary. 
They turned this line of forts into a regular fortification through- 
out its entire length. This famous rampart was called the Wall 
of Antoni'nus, that being the name of the Boman Emperor at 
the time of its erection. It began near Grangemouth 
on the Forth, and terminated at Old Kilpatrick on 139 
the Clyde. Its length was fully thirty-six miles. It a.d. 
consisted of an earthen rampart twenty feet high, and 
four-and-twenty feet thick. On its north side was a vast ditch 

1 Afterwards called The, Plots* Watt. 
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twenty feet deep, and forty feet wide. At every two miles' 
distance there was a fort. A broad military road ran along 
the south side of the rampart from end to end. 

This great work may still be traced. In some places it is as 
visible as a railway embankment. A fine piece of it may be 
seen near the village of Cumbernauld. 1 It runs along the brow 
of a slope which looks northward over a spacious valley. Below 
you, as you stand on the old grassy mound which the hands of 
the Eoman soldiers raised seventeen centuries ago, a train on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow Eailway darts like a great shuttle 
across the many-coloured web of meadow, corn-land, and wood- 
land. Slow barges glide along the canal. Beyond rise the bold 
hills of Kilsyth and Oampsie, where the ruins of Caledonian 
strongholds may still be seen. How vast the change since the 
Briton from his stronghold, and the Eoman soldier pacing the 
rampart with shouldered spear, watched each other across the 
valley of the Kelvin ! 2 

This great bulwark proved ineffectual Again and again the 
warlike tribes of the north rose in arms and broke over it. In 
vain the Romans drove them back. The daring hill-men in- 
cessantly renewed their attacks. More. than a century after 
Agricola's time, the Emperor Seve'rus, provoked by a general* 
rising of the Caledonians, determined to complete the 
208 conquest of the whole island. Though an old man, 
a.d. and so disabled by gout that he had to be carried in 
a litter, he came himself to Britain with a formidable 
army. Over hills and rivers his litter was borne. Roads 
were hewn by the axe through pathless forests. The host 
toiled northward till they began to mark the length of the days 
and the shortness of the nights, as compared with those of their 
southern land. At last they came to the treeless, wind-swept 
shores of the Moray Firth. 

They had never met an enemy ! The Caledonians hung un- 
seen on the rear and flanks of the army, swept down on detached 
parties, cut off stragglers, and plunged again into their forests. 
The losses of the Romans on this expedition were immense. 
More than fifty thousand of them perished by the sword and 



1 In Dumbartonshire; 14 miles north- 
east of Glasgow. 



3 A right-bank tributary of the Clyde, 
which it joins 2 miles below Glasgow. 
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the deadly hardships of the march across the hills and morasses 
of the north. No wonder that the Emperor made up his mind 
that territory which could only be held at such a cost was not 
worth the cost of holding. Accordingly, he threw back the 
northern boundary of the empire a hundred miles to the south. 
He reared a barrier, sixty miles in length, between the Solway 
Firth and the Eiver Tyne. This rampart crossed the island 
nearly in the line of the present Newcastle and Carlisle Bail- 
way. It was provided, like the northern wall, with a ditch, 
and forts at regular intervals. The material of which it was 
built, however, was not earth, but stone. Here Severus fixed 
the northern limit of the Roman Empire, and for full seventy 
years the wall between Forth and Clyde was abandoned. 

On the long sloping ridge which forms the backbone of 
Edinburgh, there was a Roman military station. The Roman 
road from the south, on its way to their port of Alate/va, (now 
the humble fishing village of Cramond, 1 ) passed this station. 
The military at the post erected a memorial pillar of the visit 
of Severus, bearing in beautiful sculpture two profile heads, 2 
life-size portraits of the Emperor and his Empress Julia. 

In the latter part of the fourth century the Romans once 
more invaded and occupied the country between the northern 
and the southern walls. Then the old work of ceaseless inroads 
by the natives of the north began again. The Caledonians, 
who then began to be spoken of by the Romans as Picts and 
Scots, again and again ravaged the southern districts, and re- 
turned to their mountain fastnesses laden with plunder. One 
fact will give an idea of the distance to which they sometimes 
penetrated. The Emperor Theodo'sius landed at Rutu'pice, the 
modern Richborough. 3 He found Kent swarming with the 
hostile bands of the Caledonians, and was obliged to «.* 
fight his way through them before he could reach the capi- ** 
tal, Augusta,* " an old town formerly known as London." 



1 Where the Almond Joins the Forth, 
6} miles west of Edinburgh. Cramond 
is the Celtic Caer-Almond, eaer mean- 
ing camp or fort ; as in Coerlaverock 
and Carstairs, in Scotland ; Caernar- 
von and Cardiff, in Wales; Carlisle 
and Carvoran, in England. 

2 Thi* sculpture is bow placed in the 



Museum of the Scottish Antiquaries, 
Edinburgh. 

3 A decayed village on the east coast 
of Kent, 2 miles north-west of Sand- 
wich. 

4 The Romans at first called the town 
Londinium, and fctlerRvtta <&*&%<*& N5uk 
name to Augusta. TY^a-ww^**^^ 
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But now the vast fabric of the Boman Empire had fallen into 
decay, and was about to break up. The time came when Borne 
needed all her soldiers for her own defence against the fierce 
barbarians 1 who, issuing in prodigious swarms from the frozen 
regions of the north of Europe, rolled their living tides over the 
sunny plains of the south. The last of the legions was 
410 recalled. The Boman soldier, with his head-piece and 
a.d. breast-plate of shining brass, his great oblong shield, 
and his right arm bare to the shoulder to hurl the 
short stout spear, or wield the keen and heavy sword, was to 
be seen no more on Scottish ground. The gleaming battalions 
left our shores for ever. Nearly three centuries and a half 
had passed since Agricola had first crossed the Border on -his 
march northward. 

The Bomans have left their mark deep on other countries, 
but not on Scotland. The most important result of the Boman 
invasions was the habit of union against a common foe which it 
compelled the tribes to learn. At the commencement of the 
Boman period, the natives of North Britain were divided into 
numerous independent tribes, each governed by its own petty 
king. Their union against the Bomans, more or less constantly 
maintained during so long a period, easily took a more perma- 
nent form. The northern tribes ranged themselves under one 
ruler ; the southern tribes did the same. The earliest authentic 
information we have, after the departure of the Bomans, shows 
us Scotland, north of the Forth, divided into two kingdoms, 
separated by the Grampian Mountains : the kingdom of the 
Northern or Black Picts, and the kingdom of the Southern or 
Fair Picts. 



Ireland 8 was at that time the country of the Scots; and if they had 
then made any settlements in Caledonia, these were certainly confined 
to some of the Western Isles, with perhaps a small portion of the ad- 
joining coast. 



on the south bank of the Thames, cor- 
responding with the modern South- 
ward 

1 Vis'igoths, Huns, and Vandals. The 

last, under Gton'seric, sacked Rome in 

465. Odo'acer the Visigoth was pro- 

clsimed King of Italy in 47C. That 



event is called in history the Fall of 
the Western Empire. The Eastern 
Empire, with Constantinople as its 
capital, lasted till 1453, when it was 
overthrown by the Turks. 

* In old records the name -given to 
Ireland is Scotia. 
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The inhabitants of the district between the two Roman walls — called 
Valen'tia — had become partially Romanized, and had leagued together 
to resist the Picts. Hence originated the kingdom of Strathclyde, the 
capital of which was Alclyd, afterwards called Dunbriton, and later 
still Dumbarton. 1 



Questions. — What did the Bomans 
make their northern boundary? What 
name did it receive when strengthened ? 
What was its length? height? and 
thickness? At what distance were the 
forts? Where may a fine piece of it 
be seen? What was the effect of the 
rampart ? What emperor invaded 
Scotland in 208? How far north did 
he go? Why had they never met an 
enemy? Where did Severns fix his 
northern boundary ? Of what was that 
rampart built? What stood on the 
ridge of Edinburgh? What road 



passed that station? What did the 
military there erect? When did the 
Romans once more occupy the country 
between the walls? What did they 
then begin to call the Caledonians? 
When did the Bomans leave Britain ? 
Why ? What was the most important 
result of the Roman invasions of Scot- 
land? What were the two great divi- 
sions of Scotland after the departure 
of the Bomans? What was then the 
home of the Scots? What was the 
origin of the kingdom of Strathclyde ? 
What was its capital? 



CHIEF DATES. 

First landing of the Romans in Britain & c . 55 

Agricola enters Caledonia. a. d. 80 

He Builds forts between Forth and Clyde 81 

Battle of Mons Grampius— Caledonians defeated. 84 

Hadrian's Rampart (Ty ne and Solway ) 121 

Antonine's Wall (Forth and Clyde) 139 

Wall of Severns (Tyne and Solway) 206 

Picts and Scots penetrate into Kent 368 

Bomans leave Britain 410 



1 The prefix Dun in Celtic names 
means a hill or a hill-fort. Hence 
Dumbarton means the Fort of the 



Britons. Dtmkeld, Dundee, have the 
same prefix ; and in Abingdon, Claren- 
don, the same word appears as a suflix. 



II.— THE SCOTTISH CONQUEST. 

630 to 843 A.D. 



Scotland did not always bear its present Dime. Indeed, at the time of 
the departure of the Romans there were few, if any, Scots in the land. 
Early in the 




North Britain: 
the kingdom of 
the Southern 
Fids, the king- 
dom of the Nor- 



Dalriadaorthe 

kingdom of the 

Scots in the west, and the Welsh kingdom of Strathclyde in the aouth- 
inui TJie south-east of Scotland, between the Forth and the Tweed, 
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continued a part of the English province of Northumbria till the end 
of the tenth century. 



COLUMBA. 

Shortly after the middle of the sixth century there came over 
from Ireland to the island of Iona a cwrach, or boat made of 
hides stretched on a keel and ribs of wood. Boats made much 
in the same way are used by the Greenlanders still. Light, 
dancing craft they are, and will live in the stormiest sea. This 
currach brought a company of Christian missionaries — Colum 
or Columba, and twelve companions. 

Arrived on the little lonely island of Iona, the missionaries 
built themselves huts and a church, — a humble erection of posts 
wattled with reeds and plastered with clay. They supported 
themselves by cultivating the ground. Starting from their 
little missionary settlement, they made long journeys on the 
mainland to preach the gospel. They had to make their way 
over rugged mountains and through pathless forests. They 
endured all sorts of hardships. They suffered from the violence 
of the rude people, stirred up against them by the native priests. 
But where is the task for which faith has not both courage and 
strength? 

The dauntless missionaries pursued their work, and wonder- 
ful success was given them. A life of strange adventure 
theirs must have been: sometimes at nightfall breaking the 
great silence of the forest with their song of praise ; or, prostrate 
on the grass, reading the Latin Bible by the light of their fire 
under some mighty tree : now driven from the gate of the chief ; 
now received into his oaken hall, hung round with the spoils of 
the chase — the skin of the wolf, the antlered head of the deer, 
and the tusked skull of the boar : now standing in the midst 
of a village, telling to its simple people the Story of the Cross ; 
again in the camp of the warriors, preaching the Prince of 
Peace. 

The settlement in Iona was the head-quarters of the mis- 
sionaries, who came and went. There they trained young 
men to take up the work of the gospel. Iona was, in fact, 
a missionary college, where youth were trained to the work of 
preacher?, and where they were at the Bame time foxi^XiNV&swfc 
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mechanical arts. Thus the missionaries sent out from Iona 
were able to be self-supporting. They could instruct the rude 
tribes in useful arts, as well as teach them the way of life. 

Columba fell asleep at a good old age, but the great work 
which he had begun went on growing and spreading for genera- 
tions. His followers in later times were called Culdees, 1 — ser- 
vants of God. The Culdees had missionary schools, on the pattern 
of the parent establishment of Iona, in many parts of Scotland : 
at Abernethy, Dunblane, Scone, Brechin, Dunkeld, Lochleven, 
St. Andrews, and elsewhere. Culdee preachers found their 
way over all Scotland, and beyond it. They carried their mes- 
sage south into Northumberland, and north into the isles of 
Orkney and Shetland, and even as far as Iceland. Such faith 
and love burned in the bosoms of these ancient men whose 
hearts God had touched. 

The great change from Heathenism to Christianity was, of 
course, wrought out slowly, and not alike completely in all 
parts of the country. But at length the ancient superstition 
gave way before the spreading light. Little churches, with 
wattled walls and roofs of reed, arose, in which the ancient 
Britons heard the word of life. 

The little settlement of Columba in the isle of Iona grew U 
vast fame and grandeur. It continued for ages to be the great 
light of the North, the centre from which religion and civiliza- 
tion spread abroad. There for centuries the Kings of Scotland 
were interred. The royal dead even of other lands were taken 
for burial to the famous isle. Nothing now is to be seen about 
a spot once so celebrated, except a square tower and some roof- 
less walls. 2 The almost unceasing roar of the Atlantic waves, 
as they dash against the granite cliffs, is the only sound that 
breaks the stillness of the desolate scene. 



Columba died in 597. Towards the end of the sixth century, Chris- 



1 Various explanations of the origin 
of the name are given. One derives it 
from the Latin cultores Dei, worship- 
pers of God; another from a Celtic 
word meaning a hermit ; another makes 
it mean preachers or teachers. 



8 The Danes drove the Culdees from 
Iona in 877. They carried the relics of 
Columba to Ireland with them. They 
appear, however, to have returned, and 
to have remained on the island till 
1203, when they were finally driven out. 
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tianity was preached in Strathclyde by Kenligern 1 (called also St. 
Mungo), who planted a monastery where Glasgow now stands. He 
died in 601. 



Questions. — When did the Scots 
settle in Cantire? What independent 
kingdom did they form? What four 
kingdoms were there then in North 
Britain? Of what was the south-east 
of Scotland then a part? When did 
Columba settle in Iona? Who accom- 
panied him? Of what did they build 
huts and a church ? How did they sup- 
port themselves? Where did they go 
to preach the gospel? Who opposed 
them? What kind of life must they 
have led? In what sense was Iona a 



missionary college? What were the 
followers of Columba called in later 
times? Mention schools of the Cul- 
dees. How far north and south did 
their labours extend? Of what were 
the churches built? For what purpose 
was Iona used for centuries? Who be- 
sides the Kings of Scotland were buried 
there? In what condition is it now? 

When did Columba die? Who 
preached Christianity in Strathclyde? 
Where did he found a monastery? 
When did he die? 



THE SCOTTISH CONQUEST— {Continued). 

About the same time that the Scots were acquiring the west of North 
Britain, Germanic tribes allied to those which had colonized South 
Britain were taking possession of its eastern coasts. The Saxons are 
said to have effected a settlement in Lothian in the fifth century. Cer- 
tainly the great Anglian kingdom of Northumbria, which was 
founded in 547, extended from the Humber as far north as to _? 
the Forth. The greatest of the Kings of Northumbria was 
Edwin, who began to reign in 617, and from whom Edinburgh, the 
present capital of Scotland (Edwines-burh), 3 took its name. Edwin 
and the Anglians were converted to Christianity by Paulinus' in 627. 

A long period of darkness follows these events. Its annals contain 
the names of many Pictish Kings, and accounts of the struggles for 
mastery between the Northern and the Southern Picts, and between 
the Picts and the Scots. 

In 730 the Northern Picts engaged the Scots as their allies against 
the Southern Picts. A fierce struggle ensued, which lasted for a cen- 
tury. At first the Southern Picts were victorious; but more Scots 
coming from Ireland, the scale was completely turned. The Scots, 
instead of allies, became the leaders of the North against the South, 
and nearly all Pictland was by their means united under one crown. 



1 Kentigern was not the first Chris- 
tian missionary in Strathclyde. In the 
fourth century Christianity is said to 
have been preached there by St. 
Ninian, who had his bead-quarters at 
Hwitern, now Whithorn in Wigtonshire. 

* That is, the fort or castle of Edwin. 
It Im rtrange that a place which was ori- 



ginally built to defend England against 
the Scots should ultimately have grown 
to be the capital of Scotland. 

3 Paulinus was introduced into North- 
umbria by Edwin's Queen, who was a 
daughter of the King of Kent. Christi- 
anity had been in\.TQ&3&*& Veto l<sc\ 
by Augustine Vn 5tfl . 



22 CHIEF DATES. 

In 836 KeDneth Macalpin became King of the Scots of Dalriad*. 

In 839 he claimed the Pictish throne also; and, after a struggle 

~*! of four years, he succeeded in uniting under his sceptre the 

' whole country north of the Forth and Clyde. Not, however, til! 

a century later was the name Scotland generally given to the country. 

Kenneth Macalpin, at his coronation, sat on the famous Stone of 

Destiny (TAa Fail), which had been carried from Ireland to Iona, and 

from Iona to Scone. Taken to England by Edward L in 1296, that 

stone still forms a part of the coronation chair of the British Sovereigns. 

Questions. — Who are Hid t 
settled In Lothian In the fllth ce 

From whom does Edinburgh uke its I what orient of rountrj did he rale! 
namst What straggles took place dm-- When did the country receive Its 
log the seventh century! When did present name I What is the history 
the Scots Join the Northern Hct.t I of the Stone of Destiny! 

CHIEF DATES. tD 

Scots settle In Canttre Bab 

Kingdom of Morthnmbria (eit^ndine to th* Forth) founded 547 

Preaching of Columba in Iona begins 663 

Preaching- of Kentigern in Strathclyde .. 590 

Edinburgh (Edwines-burb) found* J 825 

The Scots unite with the northern Picts ., 780 

The Scots rule from the Forth northward. 843 




III.— FROM KENNETH MACALPIN TO MACBETH. 

843 to 1057 A.D. 



A KINGDOM ON THE ANVIL. 

We have seen how the numerous independent clans became 
one kingdom under Kenneth Macalpin ; how the Stone of Des- 
tiny was set at Scone, and the race of the Scot ruled the land. 
Few people have patience to wade through the history of the 
next fourteen or fifteen kings after Kenneth. One is tempted 
to turn over the history of two centuries in one handful of 
leaves. Their battles seem as confused as the skirmishes of the 
kites and crows. Donald the Ruddy, Hugh the Fair, Duff the 
Brown, Kenneth the Grim, and all the rest of the kings of that 
period, are to us mere crowned shadows, seen dim and indis- 
tinct through the mist of years. 

Nevertheless they did a work in their time, and did it, too, like 
men. A rough, wild work it was ; but it prepared results which 
have come down to the present time. Scotland had become one 
kingdom. That kingdom, however, was a loose association of 
clans, rather than a regular state. It took the work of ages to 
give its irregular and disorderly materials the unity and strength 
of a regular government. Now this was what these almost for- 
gotten kings greatly helped to do. They were the smiths who 
welded the pieces of metal into one. They thought only of 
doing the work which lay straight before them, and that was 
to beat back the ceaseless attacks of the Norsemen and the Eng- 
lish. But in doing this they accomplished much more than 
they dreamed of. The necessity and habit of combining the 
strength of the kingdom for action against the enemy constantly 
tended to advance its union and solidity. Thus, out of the 
obscure, confused wars of that stormy time, a great result was 
stesuWy growing. 
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The deep viks, or bays, on the coast of Norway afforded 
shelter to a wild race of sea-rovers called the Vikings — the 
Men of the Bays — who were for ages the scourge of the Scot- 
tish shores. These spoilers landed wherever they spied an op- 
portunity, carried off everything that was not " too hot or too 
heavy," burned and destroyed what they could not carry away, 
and returned to their ships laden with plunder. Nor was it 
plunder alone that the fierce Norsemen bore away. They car- 
ried off captives, both male and female, whom they sold for 
slaves. There were even regular markets in Norway and 
Sweden where Scottish slaves were sold. 

The galleys in which the Norsemen came were long, black, 
and low. The bow was formed like a gigantic dragon, which 
seemed to cleave the waves with its gaudily painted breast, 
while its tail curled aft over the head of the helmsman. The 
shining shields of the warriors hung in a row outside the bul- 
warks. Twenty or thirty long oars, projecting from each side, 
smote the ocean with even beat. A single mast bore a large 
square sail made in broad stripes of red, white, and blue. Well 
were these dragon-galleys known on the Scottish shores. 

In the reign of Harold of Norway, called Harold Haarfager, 1 
or the Fair-haired, the Norsemen took possession of the Ork- 
ney and Shetland Islands and the Hebrides. When Harold 
was but a petty Norwegian chief, the proud and beautiful Gyda 
scorned his suit, and he swore that he would neither clip nor 
comb his locks till he could woo her as sole King of Norway. 
He kept his word, clutched at the kingdom, and won it. When 
the crown was set on his head, the thick masses of his fair hair 
streamed down to his waist ! It was this shaggy King with 
his lion's mane who conquered the Scottish islands. 

Not only did the Norwegians make themselves masters of the 
islands, they also invaded and conquered a large portion of the 
northern districts of the mainland, including Caithness, Suther- 
land Ross, and Moray. The Norwegian Chief of Orkney lost 
his life in this invasion in a strange manner, which well illus- 
£*t S t \ {e ™*yf those times. Having slain in battle a 
Scottish chief called Maolbrid e the Bucktoothed (from a pecul- 

1 He reigned from SS5 UN. 934. 
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iarly prominent tooth), he cut off his head and tied it by the 
locks to his saddle-bow. But the dead man was singularly 
avenged. From the violent motion as the Norwegian galloped 
over the field, the tooth inflicted a wound on his thigh, which 
inflamed, and caused his death. 

The Norwegian conquest in the north was erected into a 
separate State, called The Earldom of Orkney— to 
which, however, small peace was allowed. The Norse- 900 
men fought many a fierce and bloody battle for it, and a.d. 
won and lost it many times in the course of a century. 
This was the sort of work which the Scottish Kings had to do 
in one part of their dominions. 

In the midland and southern districts work of the same kind 
was never long wanting. Sometimes the fleet of the Danes 
sailed up the Firth of Clyde, Forth, or Tay, and carried their 
devastations into the very heart of the country. More than 
one Scottish King lost his life in battle with those fierce plun- 
derers. Tradition still points out the ground where 
various battles were fought during this period with the 974 
Danish invaders. There was the great fight at Lun- a.d. 
carty, near Perth, where the Danes were defeated, and 
where, beneath the sward on which the snowy webs from the 
damask looms of Dunfermline lie bleaching, their bones and 
broken weapons have been found. There was the battle near 
the mouth of Tay, where the Danes were chased to their ships 
through the links and sand dunes of Barry. 1 A tall stone on 
an eminence in the woods of Panmure, hoary with gray moss, 
was said in country tradition to mark the grave of the Danish 
leader. Sure enough, when the ground beside the stone was 
dug into, the skeleton of a man was found, to whom some strong 
arm and good sword had dealt so sweeping a blow that a piece 
of the skull was cut quite away. 

If at any time there was a brief interval of quiet from the 
Danes and other northern invaders, there was probably war 
with the English. In later times, the Debatable Land on the 
border was a tract of a few miles in breadth ; but in the times 
of the early Scottish Kings the debatable land came up to the 

1 The south-eastern corner of YoTtwaYvYre. 
(401) 3 
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rock of Edinburgh. Edwin of Northumbria, as already stated, 
built a fort on that rock, to defend the English border against 
the Scots. It cost a long struggle, however, and many a red 
field before the border was carried down to Northumberland. 

Such was the work of the Scottish Kings and their warrior 
people during that bloody and stormy period of two centuries 
between Kenneth Macalpin and Macbeth. The struggles in 
which they were so incessantly engaged tended to mould the 
kingdom into unity and consistence, and to make the Scottish 
nationality compact and firm. 



Questions. — What is said of the 
kings between Kenneth and Malcolm? 
What great work did they do? What 
is meant by saying that the kingdom 
was "on the anvil"? Who were the 
Vikings? What did they do with the 
captives they carried off? Describe 
the Norse galleys. When did the 
Norsemen get possession of the Ork- 
neys ? What part of the mainland did 



they conquer? What was the Norse 
State in the north of Scotland called? 
What other parts of the country did 
the Danes often attack ? Where were 
they signally defeated? Where was 
the Debatable Land? How far north 
did it extend in early times? Who 
founded the castle of Edinburgh? What 
was the character of the period between 
Kenneth Macalpin and Macbeth? 



945 

A.D. 



ACQUISITION OP TEEEITORY. 

Till the middle of the tenth century, the Roman wall between the 
Forth and the Clyde was the southern boundary of Scotland. 
But in 945, when Edmund of England conquered the Welsh 
kingdom of Strathclyde, he granted it to Malcolm, King of 
Scots, on condition that he should be his vassal, and help the English 
against the Danes in the north of England. The kingdom of Strath- 
clyde at that time included, not only the south-west of Scotland, but 
the north-west of England, down to the river Dee. Thus was Scot- 
land extended on the west. 
A few years later it was also extended on the east; for in 966 the 
King of England, wishing to divide Northumberland, granted 
the northern part of it, called Lothian, 1 to the King of Scots. 
These enlargements of Scotland are important for two reasons. 
The first is, that they made the Kings of Scotland vassals of the Kings 
of England, and the superiority to which the latter were entitled over 
the south of Scotland was afterwards claimed by them over the whole 
kingdom. The second reason is, that the annexation of Lothian first 



966 

A.D. 



1 All the country between the Forth 
and the vales of the Tweed and theClydo. 
Lothian is now divided into three coun- 



ties,— East Lothian (Haddington), Mid- 
Lothian (Edinburgh), and West Lothian 

(Linlithgow). 



CHIEF DATES. 
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1016 

A.D. 



introduced English into Scotland. The people of the Lothians were 
the first English-speaking subjects of the Scottish Kings. By-and-by 
the Scottish Kings thelnselves learned to speak English, and made 
Edinburgh — an English town — their capital. 

In 1016 the Merse 1 and Teviotdale were added to Scotland, 
and the Tweed was made its southern boundary on the eastern 
side. 

The reign of Macbeth— made famous by Shakespeare's play — marks 
the close of the dark ages in Scottish history. Shakespeare's account 
of the reigns of Duncan and Macbeth, however, contains more fiction 
than fact. All that is certainly known Is, that Macbeth headed a con- 
federacy of Scottish nobles against Duncan their King, who was 
wounded in battle, and was soon afterwards murdered at Elgin, ~™ 
in 1039; and that Macbeth, who was Lord of Moray by inheri- 
tance, and who was connected by marriage with the royal family, then 
seized the throne. His rule of seventeen years was wise and vigorous, 
and under him the country was quiet and prosperous. 

In 1056, however, Malcolm, a son of the late King Duncan, invaded 
Scotland with the aid of the English of Northumberland, and Macbeth 
was slain in battle. A contest for the crown ensued between 
Malcolm and a son of Lady Macbeth by a former marriage. .^ 
Malcolm triumphed, and was crowned at Scone in 1057. With 
him authentic Scottish history properly begins. 



Questions. — What formed the south- 
ern boundary of- Scotland till the 
middle of the tenth century? When 
was Strathclyde added to Scotland? 
By whom? On what condition? What 
did Strathclyde then include? When 
was Lothian added to it? Why are 
these enlargements important? When 
did the Tweed become the southern 



boundary of Scotland? With whose 
reign do the dark ages in Scottish 
history close? How has it been made 
famous ? What is said of Shakespeare's 
account? What is certainly known 
about Macbeth? What was the char- 
acter of his reign? With whose reign 
does authentic Scottish history be- 
gin? 



CHIEF DATES. 

A.D. 

Danish conquest of Orkney 900 

Battle of Lnncarty— Danes defeated 974 

Acquisition of Strathclyde 945 

Acquisition of Lothian 966 

The Tweed the southern boundary 1016 

Death of Duncan 1099 

Death of Macbeth 1056 

Coronation of Malcolm 1057 



1 Tbe *outh of Berwickshire, or Lower TwtttVfata. 
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GENEALOGY OF DUNCAN'S EAJOLY. 

DUNCAN. 

I 



I 
Malcolm III. (Canmore.) 

married Margaret of England. 

i 



I 

Dow ald Bans. 
(Dethroned 1097.) 



I I I 

Duncan II. Edward. Edgar. 

(Murdered 1005.) (Killed 1093.) 



Alexander I. 



I 
Malcolm IV. William the Lion. 



Alexander II. 

I 
Alexander III., married 

Margaret of England. 

I 

Margaret, married 

Eric of Norway. 



I 
Davtd I. 

I 
Prince Henry. 

1 

Darid, Earl of Huntingdon. 



I 
Margaret 

DevergoiL 



John Baliol. 



I 
IsabeL 

I 
Bobert Bruce of 

Annandale. 

i 

Bobert Bruce of 
Carrick. 



I 
'Margaret, the Maid of Norway. 

(Died 1290.) 



Bobert Bruce. 



David II. Marjory, married 

Walter the Steward. (See p. 148.) 



IV.— FROM MALCOLM CANMORE TO THE WAR 

OF INDEPENDENCE. 

1067 to 1306 AJ>. 



l.-REIGN 0? MALCOLM HI. (CAHMORE.) 

1057 to 1093 A.D.— 36 yean. 

Son of Duncan. Married Margaret, sister of Edgar the JStheling. 



CANMOBE AND HIS TIMES. 

Malcolm had been scarcely ten years a King when there 
came to the shores of England a man whom England will 
never forget, though he was but the son of a tanner's 
daughter. He was a large bald-headed man, of a 1066 
fierce countenance, and immensely fat. William, a.d. 
Duke of Normandy, was his name. He came to 
claim the throne of England. The English fought on foot with 
long knives and short axes ; the Normans were mounted on 
powerful war-horses, and used long lances. The lances beat 
the axes. The English King fell, his brain pierced by an 
arrow which entered his eye. That one battle 1 made the tanner's 
grandson master of all England. 

Two years after this famous battle, a strange ship lay at 
anchor in the little sheltered bay called St. Margaret's Hope, 
near Queensferry, on the Firth of Forth. The passengers 
landed. The men were tall and stately, but they looked sad. 
Three females were with them, whom they tended full court- 
eously. The company thus landed on the shore of the little 
hay were the royal family of England and a few of the nobles. 
Edgar, the heir of the throne, was there, with his mother and 

1 The B+ttle o/SenUc, 7 miles from Hastings in &\uuax \ toxugrt. VaAm. 
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his two sisters. 1 Driven out of England by the Norman Con- 
quest, they had come to seek the protection of the King of 
Scotland, whose castle was at Dunfermline, some five miles 
from the place of their landing. Thither they took their way 
on foot. About half way, the Princess Margaret rested for a 
little on a great block of stone. It was her heart, probably, 
rather than her limbs, that was weary. This great stone may 
still be seen. People thereabouts call it St. Margaret's Stone. 

Malcolm received the exiles with all welcome in his tower of 
the forest of Dunfermline. Nay, in a short time there was a 
royal wedding in the forest tower : the King married the Prin- 
cess Margaret. She was averse to the match at first, for the 
misfortunes of her family had tinged her character with melan- 
choly, and she inclined to seek refuge in the cloister. But her 
scruples were not unreasonably obstinate ; and the persuasions of 
her practical brother and of other friends overcame them. The 
marriage proved a very happy one. Canmore was apt to be 
fierce and passionate at times ; but his amiable Queen had great 
influence over him. She could guide him, smooth or grim ; 
and her mild and gentle disposition did much to soften his 
mood. Unable himself to read, he would frequently take up 
her favourite books and kiss them, so tenderly did the rugged 
Canmore love his gentle Margaret. 

William the Norman, needing the lands and heritages of the 
English to reward the followers by the aid of whose lances he 
had conquered them, carried out a system of merciless spolia- 
tion, by which great numbers of the English became ruined 
and broken men. They flocked to Scotland, where Malcolm, 
well knowing that the wealth of a kingdom is its men, granted 
them lands to settle upon. The English tide continued to 
flow into Scotland for many years. The incoming of such 
multitudes of Southrons produced a vast but peaceful revolu- 
tion, the effects of which, indeed, are felt to this day. 

Queen Margaret was fond of state and show. She dressed 
splendidly. She increased the number of attendants on the 
Court, and greatly added to the parade of the King's public 
appearances. She caused the royal table to be served with 

1 They were grandchildren of Edmund Ironside. 
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gold and silver plate. " At least," says the candid chronicler, 
" the dishes and vessels were gilt or silvered over." She en- 
couraged the importation and use of foreign woven stuffs ; and 
it seems that it was she who first brought in the tartan, so long 
a national favourite. 

Margaret devoted her life to works of piety and benevolence, 
in accordance with the ideas of the times. Every morning she 
prepared food for nine orphan' children : on her bended knees 
she fed them. Every evening she washed the feet of six poor 
persons. She practised long fasts and other austerities, till she 
broke her constitution and brought on disease, of which she 
died. She had a favourite crucifix, called the black rood or 
cross. It was of gold, about the length of a hand ; the 
figure of Christ upon it was of ebony, studded and inlaid with 
gold. 

It was Margaret's great aim to make the Scottish Church as 
like as possible to the Church of her native country. She sum- 
moned meetings of the Culdee ministers, and argued with 
them on questions of religion. She spoke English, and the 
Culdees understood only Gaelic ; but the King acted as inter- 
preter in these singular synods. Arguing with a queen is not 
very easy, especially when she happens to be the wife of a 
resolute monarch, bent on giving her all her will. Margaret's 
eloquence and learning always had the victory. Nevertheless 
it took all her eloquence, and a good deal of force besides, to 
induce the Culdees to conform to the new order of things 
which the zealous Queen set up. 

Malcolm Canmore had many bloody struggles with William 
the Conqueror and the new possessors of England. Oftener 
than once he invaded England. William invaded Scotland, and 
came as far as to Abernethy. 1 At another time his invading 
army, under his son Robert, penetrated as far as to Falkirk. 2 
On his retreat, he built a new castle on the Tyne — the first of a 
chain of Border fortresses designed for defence against the 
Scots, and the beginning of the Newcastle 8 of modern times. 
The wars of the fierce Norman and the Scottish Canmore were 



1 A village near the Earn, 7 miles 
south-east of Perth ; said to have been 
the m»* of the PiotlMh Kings. 



* In Stirlingshire. (See Map, p. 93.) 
Chester. 
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the most savage that ever desolated the Border. At one time the 
rich and fertile province between the Humber and the Tees, 
sixty miles in breadth, was laid so utterly waste, that, as an old 
historian remarks, " a stranger would groan to see it ; and an 
old inhabitant of the province, if one has escaped alive, would 
not know it." It was William, their own King, who did it, to 
put a desert between himself and his enemy ! Numbers had 
escaped alive, who, abandoning their native land in misery and 
despair, sought refuge and a home in Scotland ; and a region, 
once flourishing, became the haunt of beasts of prey, wild cattle, 
and outlaws. 

Malcolm's reign was long, and Scotland held her own rights 
stoutly all his days. But he came to a violent end at last. 
Exasperated by an affront which he had received from William 
Kufus, the Conqueror's rude son, he determined to invade 
England. Queen Margaret tried to turn him from it. In spite 
of the warnings of his anxious Queen, he crossed the Border 
late in autumn, when the leaves were already brown on the 
trees. The forebodings of Margaret were fatally 
1 nQQ* rea ^ ze( ^* Malcolm perished on the banks of the river 

y? Alne. There is little doubt that he came to his end by 
treachery. His eldest son, Edward, was mortally 
wounded, and died a few days afterwards at a place in Jed- 
wood Forest long known as Edward's Isle. The Scottish 
host was driven back in utter rout, many perishing by the 
sword, and more in attempting to cross the rivers, swollen into 
torrents by the November rains. The body of the King was 
found upon the field of battle by two peasants, who cast it into 
a cart and brought it to Tynemouth. 1 It was buried in a 
mean tomb. Twenty years afterwards his bones were reverently 
removed, and laid by the side of his Queen in Dunfermline 
Abbey. 

Edgar, the second son of Malcolm, escaped from the rout at 
Alnwick, 2 and got home to the royal residence on the rock of 
Edinburgh, where his mother lay on her death-bed. He entered 
the room, and the anxious mother saw from his face that something 
terrible had happened. " I know all," she said ; " tell me the 

i — 

1 At the month of the Tyne, 8 miles I * That is, the town on the Alne ; 
from Newcastle. abont 34 mitea uortta. ol "KcwcaaAla. 
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truth. 77 " Your husband and son are both slain/' he said. The 
dying Queen clasped her hands in prayer, but ere the prayer 
was ended her spirit had fled. 



Questions. — When did the Normans 
conquer England ? How long had Mal- 
colm then been King? Who arrived in 
Scotland two years later? Where did 
Malcolm receive the exiles? Whom 
did he marry? What influence did 
.Margaret exercise over him? What 
caused the English tide to flow into 
Scotland? What new customs did 
Margaret introduce? To what did she 
devote her life? Give examples. What 
was her great aim? With whom had 



she arguments? Who acted as inter- 
preter? What was always the result? 
With whom had Malcolm many bloody 
struggles? What was the origin of 
Newcastle? How broad was the country 
which William devastated? Why had 
he done this ? Who tried to dissuade 
Malcolm from his last invasion of Eng- 
land? Where did be perish? Where 
was he buried? Who died a few days 
afterwards ? What effect had the news 
of their death on Margaret? 



THE FEUDAL SYSTEM. 

It was in the time of Malcolm Camnore that what is called 
the Feudal System began in Scotland, and in the days of his 
sons it was established. This system took a long time to grow 
general, and perhaps it never was quite universal 

When rent-day comes round the farmer calls on his landlord, 
or on the factor, takes a pocket-book from the breast of his coat, 
and counts out his rent in bank-notes ; or he simply writes a 
cheque for the sum, and hands it over. The tenants of the 
middle ages paid their rent in a very different style. They 
occupied their lands on condition of being ready to tight 
whenever their lord called them out to war. This was their 
rent. 

If the Queen were to give you an estate with corn-lands 
lying fair to the sun, forests where the fallow-deer and the roe 
chew the cud under mighty oaks, stream and lake where the 
trout leap and the wild duck dives, on condition that you, with 
a hundred men to ride after your banner, should be ready at 
call to fight her battles, that would be the feudal system. You 
would be the Queen's vassal, and she your feudal superior 
and liege lady. But where would you get the men to perform 
the service for which you were bound ? 

The crown vassals, or nobles, who held lands from the King, 
granted estates to knights and gentlemen upon the same terms 
of military service. These sub-vassals, agaan, gp^WtaAft *sv. 
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inferior class of proprietors — yeomen, 1 who were in like manner 
bound to follow their superior to the field. Thus the Xing 
could call out his vassals, the nobles ; the nobles could call out 
their vassals, the gentlemen ; the gentlemen could call out the 
yeomen. The King's summons set the whole feudal machine 
in motion. Then, whenever it pleased the nobles and gentle- 
men to go to war with one another — and that was not seldom 
— their vassals were bound to march with them, and kill and be 
killed in their quarrels. 

The vassals, great and small, were obliged to provide their 
own fighting-gear. The gentlemen rode on war-chargers of 
great bone and height. Heavily sheathed in mail and plate, 
they looked like iron towers set on horseback. When the visor or 
face-piece of the helmet was shut down, the face was completely 
hidden, and nothing could be seen except a pair of fierce eyes 
gleaming through the baYs. The shield, of polished steel inlaid 
with gold or silver, was hung by a belt round the neck. These 
formidable warriors fought with long lances, heavy swords, 
battle axes, and clubs or maces of steel. The yeomen fought 
on foot. They wore a morion, or iron cap, and a jack ; that is, 
a leathern jacket well quilted with splints of iron. Their arms 
were axe, spear, and dagger. 

A great part of the population on the feudal estates consisted 
of serfs. 2 The serfs were bound to stay on their master's land : 
if they left it they were brought back like strayed oxen. They 
were compelled to do all manner of labour for their lord — 
felling timber, carrying manure, repairing roads, and the like. 
Whatever they possessed, their lord could take at his pleasure. 
He could sell them like cattle : they were his property as much 
as the horses in his stalls. He had the power of pit and gallows 
over them ; that is, of drowning women and hanging men : in 
testimony of which the dule-tree, or tree of sorrow, where poor 
men came to grief by a rope, usually stood near the castle walls. 

When the grant of an estate was made, the vassal performed 
homage 3 to the lord, as an expression of his obedience and 

1 A yeoman is literally a countryman ; 3 Homage comes from Latin homo, a 

a man of rustic manners. Yeo- is de- man. The form of words in which the 

rived from a word meaning a country, vassal expressed his submission was, 

district, or village. "Devenio vester homo,'* — I become 

*Thmti8, slaves. your man. 
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devotedness. In performing homage, his head was uncovered, 
his belt ungirt, his sword and spurs removed. Kneeling, he 
placed his hands between those of the lord, and promised to be 
his man thenceforward, and to serve him with life and limb 
and worldly honour, faithfully and loyally. The ceremony 
was concluded by a kiss. 

The feudal lord took care to build his castle on some secure 
site — a crag, a hill, or even in the centre of a marsh. It 
consisted of a grim, massy keep, with out-buildings, the whole 
surrounded by a fortified wall and a moat, passable only by a 
narrow draw-bridge. There he dwelt, with his family and 
retainers, in rude magnificence. Daily, in the great stone hall, 
the board was spread for the household, the lord himself sitting 
at the head of the long oaken table, while the steam of boiled 
meat, of roast and of stew, obscured the vaulted roof of the 
sombre hall, and black-bearded men-at-arms passed round the 
pitcher of mighty ale. Under the table, the dogs growled and 
fought for the bones and refuse of the feast, among the rushes or 
straw with which the floor was thickly covered. Carpets were 
not used for the floor, but for table-covers. 

Near the castle, and within hearing of the warder's horn, 
dwelt the serfs, grouped together in a village of huts. They 
were the living dust which the great lord of the castle could 
trample under foot. What but abject and debased could men 
be, daily cowering under the eye of a master who held their lives 
and their all at his pleasure ? And what but ferocious and 
brutal could he be who held a power so monstrous over his 
fellow-creatures, whose will was free from every curb, and who 
was surrounded by trembling slaves, scarce daring to lift their 
eyes higher than his knee ? 

The feudal lord was judge of all causes within his bounds. 
Little law needed he to decide in the most difficult affairs. In 
a deep, dark pool of the forest, the body of a murdered man is 
found, the breast gaping with a bloody gash. Suspicion rests 
on one known to be his enemy. The brother of the dead 
accuses the suspected murderer before their liege lord. There 
is little or no evidence. The mystery of blood in the lonely 
forest cannot be unravelled. The baron therefore decrees to 
refer it to the judgment of battle. 
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On a set day a platform is erected and a space railed in 
upon a level meadow. On the platform the baron sits ; a crowd 
of spectators are looking on ; in the enclosed space are the 
accused and the accuser, armed alike with axe, morion, jack, 
and target. The challenger is placed facing the west, the 
challenged faces the east. The baron gives the signal, and soon 
the clashing blows sound loud amid the silence of the eager 
multitude. And now one of the combatants is down — a 
mighty stroke of his enemy's axe has felled him to the earth. 
It is the accused. Judgment of battle has gone against him, 
and none now doubts his guilt. They drag him to the gallows, 
and hang him as a manifestly convicted murderer. Such was 
the favourite mode of feudal justice. 

A gay sight it was when the baron and his retinue rode out 
to the hunting. While the priest, who was not always averse 
to join in the sport, performed a hunting-mass in the chapel, the 
deer-dogs bayed, and the steeds champed the bit in the castle 
court. Then the ladies came down, and were helped to their 
palfreys with high knightly courtesy. The bold baron and 
his train bounded into their saddles, and away swept the 
cavalcade to the ringing sound of the huntsman's horn, to rouse 
the buck and the roe in their green retreats, or to fly their 
hawks at heron and partridge. 

Gray, too, was the sight when the pomp of war issued from 
the castle gateway. In front rode the liege lord, with his 
banner borne before him, and followed by his knights, each 
attended by his pennon and men-at-arms. The burnished 
steel of their mail gleamed brightly in the sun. Brilliant with 
many-coloured pennon and flag and helmet-plume, the feudal 
chivalry rode forth. Their chargers neighed to the rousing din 
of the war-trumpets, as if they already snuffed the battle from 
afar, while from battlement and bartizan fair hands waved 
farewell. 

These are the picturesque aspects of feudalism, looking to 
which people sometimes forget how dark its moral aspects were. 
It was only out of a state of lawlessness and misery that a 
feudal system could have grown. The lands which kings and 
nobles had to bestow on their vassals were usually the 
Jfpaihf of war, When every powerful man was an oppressor, 
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small proprietors of land were glad to become vassals of the great 
lords for the sake of protection. For the same reason many 
freemen became serfs. In seasons of famine, also, — and these 
were frequent, — many freemen sold themselves into slavery to 
escape starvation. Others fell into slavery from inability to 
pay the heavy fines to which they were subjected for neglect of 
military service. In short, war, oppression, wretchedness, were 
the builders of the feudal fabric. 



Questions. — When did the feudal 
system begin in Scotland ? How, under 
it, was rent paid ? What was the rent- 
payer called ? And the rent-receiver ? 
To whom did the crown-vassals grant 
lands? Who were under these sub- 
vassals ? How were the feudal knights 
armed T Who formed the lowest class 
of the people ? In what position were 
they? How was homage performed? 
Where were feudal castles built ? How 
were they guarded ? Describe the daily 



scene in the dining-hali Where did 
the serfs dwell ? What was the effect 
of the feudal system on master and 
serf respectively ? What was the com- 
mon mode of feudal justice ? Describe 
it. Describe a feudal hunting. In what 
order did the baron and his retainers 
ride forth to war? Out of what state 
alone could the feudal system have 
grown? What led many freemen to 
become serfs? What, in short, were 
the builders of the feudal fabric ? 



2.-EEIGNS OF DONALD BANE AND DUNCAN. 

1093 to 1097 A.D.— 4 years. 

The former was brother of Malcolm III. ; the latter was his son. 

Malcolm's eldest son was slain with him at Alnwick. He left five 
other sons, but they were all too young to reign at that time, though 
three of them afterwards wore the crown. The throne was therefore 
seized by Donald Bane, Malcolm's brother. 

But in 1094, Duncan, a son of Malcolm by an earlier marriage, who 
had spent most of his life in England as a hostage, invaded 
Scotland, drove out Donald Bane, and seized the crown. In 
little more than a year Duncan was murdered, and Donald 
Bane regained the throne. 

In 1097 an English army, under Edgar the yEtheling, 1 once 
more deposed Donald Bane, and placed Edgar, the fourth son of 
Malcolm Canmore, on the throne. 



1094 

A.D. 



1097 

A.D. 



Questions. — How many sons had 
Malcolm ? Why did none of them suc- 
ceed him at once? Who seised the 
throne ? By whom was he driven out ? 



How long did Duncan hold the throne? 
What became of him ? Who then got 
the crown? What happened in 1097 ? 
Who was then placed on the throne ? 



1 The title of the heir to the Old I Conquest. iEthel m*w& wfoU; wA 
English throne, before the Norman I -ing meant ton o/. 
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3.-EEIGH- OF EDGAR. 
1097 to 1107 A.D.-10 years. 

Fourth son of Malcolm III. 

Neither civil tumult nor foreign war disturbed the reign of Edgar. 

The only important event belonging to it was the marriage in 

™ 1100 of the Princess Edith, who afterwards took the Norman 

name Matilda, with King Henry I. of England. She was 

daughter of the English Princess Margaret; and the marriage was 

hailed with delight by Henry's English subjects, as it effected a onion 

of the Norman and the English royal line. 

Edgar inherited his mother's fondness for the Church. He founded 
several monasteries, and conferred grants and favours on the clergy. 



Questions. — What was the only im- 
portant event of Edgar's reign ? Whose 
daughter was the Princess ? Who 



hailed the marriage with delight? What 
did Edgar inherit from his mother? 
How did he show it? 



4.-REIGN OF ALEXANDER I. (THE FIERCE). 
1107 to 1124 A.D.— 17 years. 



Fifth son of Malcolm III. 



Married Sybilla, a daughter of Henry I. 
of England. 



1109 

A.D. 



Alexander I. succeeded his brother on the Scottish throne ; but the 

government of Cumbria, which was still held by the Scottish Kings, 

was by Edgar's advice given to his younger brother David. The 

Archbishop of York in 1109 claimed the right to consecrate a 

newly-appointed Bishop of St. Andrews ; but the King resisted 

the claim, and secured the independence of the Scottish Church. 

The authority of the Scottish Kings was not yet firmly established 

in the north of Scotland. In 1120 the Lords of Ross and Moray 

~y united their forces, marched into Perthshire, where the King 

was sojourning, and nearly succeeded in capturing him. He, 

however, speedily gathered a force and drove them northward into 

their own territories. 

The Abbey of Inchcolm, on a small island in the Forth, was 
~rfr founded by Alexander in 1123 — an offering of gratitude for his 
preservation from shipwreck. He died childless in 1124. 

Qmmojra. — Who succeeded Edgar? 
Who mi made Prince of Cumbria? 
By whose advice? What claim did 
the Archbishop of York make in 1109? 
With what result? Where was the 
authority not j*t Armly estab- 



lished? What lords marched into 
Perthshire? In what year? Who 
nearly fell into their hands? What 
abbey did Alexander found? Why? 
Where is Inchcolm? When did Alex- 
ander diet 
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5.-EEIGN OF DAVID I. (THE SORE SAUTT). 

1124 to 1153.— 29 years. 

Sixth son of Malcolm III. Married Matilda, heiress of the Earl of 

Northumberland. 

David I., besides being King of Scotland and Prince of Cumbria, 
was a powerful English nobleman. By his marriage to one of the 
wealthiest heiresses in England, he had become possessed of the earl- 
doms of Northumberland and Huntingdon. He had therefore natu- 
rally spent much of his time in England ; and his rough manners had 
been polished by contact with the Norman Court, which was gayer and 
more refined than that of Scotland. 



BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 

Edith-Matilda, the sister of David and of his two predecessors, 
had been Queen of England, having been married, as we have 
seen, 1 to Henry I., who was called Beauclerk, or Fine Scholar, 
because he could read and write and 'knew a little Latin. 
When Henry* died, he left as the heiress of his throne a daughter 
who bore her mother's Norman name, Matilda. But the war- 
like nobles of England thought it disgraceful to be governed 
by a woman, — to be "under the distaff," as they termed it. 
The " Pine Scholar " had a nephew, Stephen, 2 Earl of Boulogne, 
a frank and jovial fellow^ but not one to let a woman stand 
between him and a crown. Bold and prompt, and troubled 
with no scruples, he swallowed down the oaths which he had 
taken to his uncle to respect the rights of his cousin, the 
Princess Matilda, seized the royal treasure which lay in the 
Castle of Winchester, 3 scattered bribes and promises, and had 
himself crowned King. 

King David at once marched into England to strike for the 
rights of his niece. Twice he ravaged Northumberland with 
merciless barbarity. In a third invasion he penetrated into 
Yorkshire. Stephen was in the south, hard pressed by the 
partisans of Matilda, and was obliged to leave the northern 



1 See Beign of Edgar, p. 38. 
* Adela, the fourth daughter of Will- 
lam the Conqueror, had married the 



Count of Blois, and Stephen was their 
son. 
1 Then the cap\ta\ ol'Baa&.wA. 
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part of his kingdom to look to its own defence. There was a 
man in those parts who knew what to do. This was the aged 
Thurston, Archbishop of York. He assembled the barons at 
York, held a solemn fast, gave them his blessing, and delivered 
into their hands his crozier 1 and the banner of St. Peter of 
York. He ordered processions of the priests with crosses, ban- 
ners, and relics in every parish. He enjoined all men capable 
of bearing arms to rise " for the defence of the Church against 
the barbarians." Sickness alone prevented him, aged as he 
was, from putting on his own coat of mail. 

The English standard was erected on Cutton Moor, near 
Northallerton. 2 The mast of a ship was set up on a high four- 
wheeled car. At the top of the mast was a large cross ; in the 
centre of which was a silver box containing sacred relics. Be- 
low the cross floated the banners of three saints, St. Peter of 
York, St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfred of Eipon. The 
idea of this car seems to have been taken from the great stand- 
ard car which was used by the people of Lombardy. 

The Scottish army was twenty-six thousand strong. Men 
from the Lowlands of Scotland were there, armed with cuirasses 3 
and long spears ; archers from the southland " dales," or valleys 
of the rivers that run into Tweed and Solway ; troopers from 
the Border mountains, who rode small but strong and active 
horses ; the fierce men of Galloway, who carried long pikes and 
wore no defensive armour ; clansmen from the Highlands, with 
the small round target and claymore ; 4 men of the Isles, who 
wielded a long-handled battle-axe. A strong body of knights 
and men-at-arms, sheathed in complete mail, rode around the 
King. 

The English placed their standard in their centre. Their 
steel-clad knights dismounted, sent their horses to the rear, and 
formed in a compact mass round the standard car. The Scots 
came on, levelling the long spears which were for ages the 
national weapon of the Scottish infantry, and shouting their 
slogan? "Albanach! Albanach!" 6 Their fierce charge drove 

1 His staff of office ; from Latin crux, 8 Plate-armour for the body ; pro- 
a cross. nounced kwirass'es. 

* In Yorkshire, 30 miles north-west * A large sword. 
of York, and about the same distance * Battle-cry. 
south of Durham. ' e Scotland. ScoW«M\ 
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in the English infantry, but they could not break through the 
dense array of mailed warriors who surrounded the standard 
and received them on the point of their levelled lances. The 
long pikes of the Galloway men were shivered against the 
strong plate-armour of the knights. In vain the Highlanders 
tried to hew their way with the claymore into the mass of 
iron-cased chivalry. The archers of Yorkshire, Nottingham, 
and Lincolnshire, with their great bows, and arrows three feet 
in length, ranged themselves on both flanks of the Scots, and 
kept up from either side a constant flight of their deadly shafts. 
On many another bloody day the Scots" were destined to know 
right cruelly the fatal force of the cloth-yard arrow. 

For full two hours the attack was maintained. At length 
the Scots began to recoil. An English soldier, cutting off the 
head of one of the slain, raised it aloft, and cried, " The head 
of the King of Scots !" The report that their King was killed, 
flew through the Scottish army, and filled them with dismay. 
They broke and fled. The King, pulling off his helmet to show 
his face, kept together a small body of troops around himself, 
and was able in some degree to check the pursuit. On that 
"bloody moor he left ten thousand dead. 

Such was the famous Battle of the Standard. After this 
check to the progress of his arms, David made peace 
with Stephen. According to the terms of the treaty, H38 
a large territory in the north of England was annexed a.d. 
to Scotland. Civil war between the partisans of Ste- 
phen and Matilda continued to distract England for years 
afterwards, but David did not again draw sword in the cause 
of his niece. 

Prince Henry, David's only son, who had won the affection and en- 
couraged the hopes of the nation, unhappily died in 1152, leaving three 
sons, two of whom, Malcolm and William, afterwards reigned. 
In the following year David himself died. He was found dead, "rj? 
in an attitude of prayer, in his chamber at Carlisle. Nine 
bishoprics, and nearly the same number of abbeys, were founded by 
this King. Hence one of his descendants said that he was " ane sair 
sanct 1 for the crown." 



1 A sore saint. 

(401) I 
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Questions. — What was David, be- 
sides being King of Scotland and Prince 
of Cumbria ? How had he become that ? 
What effect had that on his manners ? 

Whom did Henry of England leave 
to succeed him ? How was she related 
to David ? Why did the nobles object 
to her f Who seized the throne ? How 
often -did David ravage Northumber- 
land ? How far did he penetrate in his 
third invasion? Why could Stephen 
not oppose him* in person? Who as- 
sembled the northern barons? What 
did he deliver to them? Where was 
the English standard raised? What 
was remarkable about it ? How strong 
was the Scottish army ? From what dif- 



ferent parts of Scotland did they come? 
How did the English knights defend 
their standard car? What made the 
Scots recoil? What caused a panic 
among them ? How did the King try 
to stop the rout? How many Scots were 
killed? What is the battle called? 
What did it force David to do? What 
were the terms of the peace which fol- 
lowed? 

When did Prince Henry die? How 
many sons did he leave? How many 
of them afterwards reigned? When 
did David die? Where? In what 
attitude was his body found? What 
did one of his . successors call him? 
Why? 



THE BURGHS. 

As villages grew into little towns, the inhabitants naturally 
adopted some kind of regulations for the management of their 
affairs, and of course for the great affair of defence. They 
chose their trustiest citizens to be their managers, and gradually 
tobk the form of corporate bodies. Surrounded by its ditch 
and palisade, 1 the little town could bid defiance to the feudal 
baron and his retainers. 

David I. had seen, on the Continent, the trade and wealth 
which the Free Towns had been the means of introducing into 
those states where their liberties were protected. Besides, it 
was his policy to foster the towns, to counterbalance the for- 
midable and oppressive power of the nobility. The encourage- 
ment which he accordingly gave to infant towns and cities is a 
great fact in his reign, and one which marks a highly import- 
ant step in our national advancement. 

Towns and trading communities existed in Scotland long 
before David's time, but simply as associations for mutual pro- 
tection amid surrounding lawlessness and insecurity. David 
threw around them the protection of law. He caused a collec- 
tion to be made of the laws and burgh usages of Scotland and 
England, and formed his code of burghal regulations out of the 
materials afforded by the collected experience of both countries. 



1 A fence of pointed atataa. 
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Each burgh now possessed the legal right of self-government 
The election of the magistrates belonged to the burgesses. 
Every fortnight a Moot 1 was held within the burgh, at which 
every burgher within the walls was bound to be present. In 
the Burgh-moot held after Michaelmas, 8 the provost, bailies, 
and other officials were chosen. The powers of the magistrates 
ranged, -of course, from whipping to hanging. There was a 
burgher parliament, called the Court of the Four Burghs — 
Edinburgh, Berwick, Roxburgh, and Stirling — which held its 
meetings at Haddington, and to which commissioners were 
sent from the other royal burghs. 3 

At this period the rigour of serfdom in Scotland was ex- 
treme. The "upland men," as the serfs were termed, were 
much more absolutely at the disposal of their masters than 
were American slaves or Russian serfs. To assist or to connive 
ait the escape of a " thrall " was an offence severely punishable. 
If a stray bondman was found, he was allowed fifteen days to 
get himself a master. If at the end of that time he remained 
unclaimed, the King's justice was to "keep his body to the 
King's behoof till he get him a lord." But if any bondman 
came to a burgh, bought a house, and dwelt there without 
challenge for a year and a day, he was thenceforward free. 
The freedom of a burgh meant something in those days! 
"Within the burgh was the soil of liberty ; beyond its bound- 
aries was the domain of slavery. The poor serf, who could 
call nothing his own, who was brought back like a strayed 
ox if he tried to escape, would look wistfully to the little 
thatch-roofed burgh as a paradise which he could never hope 
to enter. 

Each burgh usually had the monopoly of trade within a 
certain surrounding district, which it could prevent the traders 
of any other burgh from entering, unless they paid toll. 
Thus the burgh of Perth had the exclusive privilege of trade 
within the whole county of Perth. None but burgesses were 
allowed to buy or sell or manufacture within the entire sheriff- 



1 A meeting. The same word occurs 
in Witena-gemdtf (meeting of wise men), 
the name of the Old English Parlia- 
ment; and in Scir-nwt, shire-meeting. 



9 Pronounce Mik'clnuxs. It falls on 
29th September. 

8 A " Convention, of, Btox*.\ ftaxtjNk" 
still meets annuaWY «X^\tftrct^cv. 
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dom. No tavern was allowed in any place except where there 
was a resident baron ; a prohibition evidently designed to secure 
to the burgesses the entire monopoly of selling liquor. In con- 
sideration of such privileges, the burgess contentedly paid his 
share of town burdens and royal " aids." 

The abbots and other great lords, desirous of sharing the 
advantages of trade which the royal burghs enjoyed, got their 
villages — those, for example, which had sprung up around the 
abbeys and cathedrals— erected into burghs. These were the 
burghs of regality. The barons, following the example, had 
the villages near their castles also erected imto burghs. These, 
again, were called burghs of barony. 

A curious, quaint little place, a burgh of the thirteenth 
century must have been. There it sits, an irregular assem- 
blage of low black-roofed dwellings, in a sheltered part of the 
landscape, beside the ford of a river, gently gliding through 
green haughsf where the town's cattle graze in common. Look 
up as you approach the gate. What hideous objects are these 
upon the battlements? Only the head and limbs of a traitor, 
set up to rot and blacken in the sun. These wretched beings, 
who sit at the gate and beg, are " the leper folk;" — but this 
privilege is allowed them only on certain days of the week. 
They must never enter the town ; but away there in the fields 
is a 'spital 2 for them. 

The merchants' shops, or booths, are mere open sheds at 
the front of their houses. The goods exposed during the 
day in these open booths are removed into the interior of the 
house at night. Glance at the commodities as you go along. 
Among the packs of skins of native animals to be sold for 
exportation are the skins of beaver and sable. Corn, meal, 
salt, and malt ; dried fish, iron pots and brass pans ; cloth and 
dye stuffs ; iron and lead ; leather and linen thread, are all set 
out ready for the customer. Pepper, ginger, almonds, rice, figs, 
and raisins, indicate that even at this early period Scotland is 
by no means ignorant of foreign commerce. At yonder smith's 
booth you may buy a steel cap, or a long sword which it will 
take both your hands to swing. As you pass along, the mer- 

1 Lowlying lands ; valleya 9 A. hospital. 
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chants in their booths assail you with a brisk clatter of invita- 
tions to buy. At the taverner's, near the market-cross, you 
may quench your thirst with claret wine or Rhenish, or with 
very sufficient double ale. 

Indeed, if there is anything about which the burgh is par- 
ticular, it is its ale. A set of officers, called " ale-tasters," taste 
the ale of every brewing ; and having thus put it to " assize/' 
pronounce whether it is fit to be sold at the standard price. 
They ought to stand in the middle of the street before the 
brewer's door. One of them should go in with the beadle, fill 
a beaker, and bring it out to his companions to " discern there- 
upon." The tasters, however, often find great difficulty in 
making up their minds. The inquest adjourns from the middle 
of the street into the brewer's house ; and by the time the "Jury 
see their way to a unanimous verdict, they are not always able 
to see their way home ! 



Questions. — For what purposes did 
villages and towns become corporate 
bodies? What led David L to foster 
the towns? What service did he ren- 
der to them? Who elected the magis- 
trates? When? What did the burgher 
parliament include? Where did it 
meet? What was very rigorous in 
Scotland at that period? What was 
done to a stray bondman? How could 
a serf obtain his freedom? What mo- 
nopoly did each burgh possess? What 
was its effect? What were burghs of 



regality? and of barony? Where did 
burghs usually stand? What might 
often be seen on the battlements? 
Who sat begging outside the gate ? 
Where did these lepers live? What 
were the merchants' shops? Mentton 
some of the articles in which they 
dealt? How did the merchants try to 
get customers? What means were 
taken to secure that the ale was good? 
Where ought the inquest to have been 
made? Where was it often adjourned? 
With what usual result ? 



OLD-WORLD WAYS. 

Linger a little about the primitive Scottish burgh, and ob- 
serve its old-world ways. Up the street comes a rabble with 
prodigious noise and vociferation. They have got a luckless 
wight in the midst of them, who gets well beaten as they march 
along. They set him upon the " cukstool," 1 and the youngsters 
cultivate their moral sense by pelting him welL Then they 
march him to the town-head and cut off his ear. He had only 
one to lose, having undergone a similar operation before. If 

he be caught thieving again, there will be ample proof of 

■ - 

1 A kind otplllorj, on which offenders were aeX, Vcv * ^raft^T^*"** 
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habit and repute and previous conviction. Let him go, then ; 
but if, after this, he be found stealing to the amount of thirty- 
two pennies, he that takes him may hang him without any mow 
ado. 

In the centre of the little burgh stands its market-cross. 
The tall stone cross rises out of a circular or polygonal 1 base- 
ment, consisting of a series of three or four broad steps. A 
crowd has gathered around. A man, dressed in something like 
a sleeveless shirt, stands on the uppermost step of the cross. On 
the breast and back of his dress the royal arms are embroidered 
in gold. It is a herald in his tabard. Beside him, on a lower 
step of the cross, stand his pursuivants. 8 His trumpeters stand 
ready, each trumpet adorned with a gay pennon. Then the 
trumpets break forth in a clamorous blast, and the pealing clang 
sends its echoes far over the little burgh, and away up the green 
holms 8 and the smiling river. And then the sonorous voice of 
the herald is heard reading a Royal Proclamation, or an Act of 
Parliament. In days when printing was not, this was the 
mode of publishing Acts of Parliament ; and no Act was in 
force till it was thus published at the cross of each royal burgh. 
The reading over, the trumpets blare out another peal. The 
burghers may go home now and think of it. 

Every evening the wakestaff 4 goes round the burgh. It is 
his duty to call out the watch who are to keep the gates and 
walls for the night. Every house within the burgh (houses of 
widows excepted) is bound to take its turn of " watch and 
ward." The wakestaff goes from door to door and warns the 
men whose service is due. The stout burgher takes his long 
spear down from the rafters, fixes his axe in his belt, settles 
his iron bonnet on his head, and sallies forth to his watch. 
The wives and little ones may safely sleep while these stalwart 
watchers wake. 

The burgh is careful of its dignity as well as of its safety. 
The provost and bailies may make their own bread and brew 
their own ale, but must not sell either. No dyer, butcher, or 



1 Many-sided. 
• Attendants. 

9 Rich flat land near a river. 
4 So called from his rod or staff ot 



office. Thus a constable or bailiff is 
sometimes called a Tip-staff, and the 
usher of Parliament is called the Black- 
rod. Wake m«ua TOtoh,. 
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tanner who is a burgher may work at his calling with his own 
hands. He must employ servants, whom he is only to super- 
intend as a master, otherwise he can be no burgher, and will 
forfeit all his privileges. 

It is a day of much excitement and some anxiety in the 
burgh when the King's Lord Chamberlain comes in circuit to 
examine its behaviour. These circuits, or Chamberlain 
Aires, 1 are no mere formality. The chamberlain comes with 
his train and escort, and the burgh goes out in its best to meet 
him with all show of honourable welcome. The welcome, how- 
ever, is only on the surface. The burgh in its heart wishes 
never to see his face more. 

The Chamberlain Aire was an investigation into the faults 
and delinquencies of everybody in the burgh, from bailie to 
beadle. Do the bailies do their duty "evenly to poor and rich"? 
Do they take gifts for law to be done, or to be left undone? 
Do they, for love or hatred, hinder justice? Do they duly 
search the burgh for lepers, to put them forth? Do they set 
sufficient watch every night ; and do they, without favour or 
partiality, make all men take their fair turn of watching? Not 
quite a pleasant ordeal for a bailie to undergo before the as- 
sembled town. 

But every man had his turn. The ale-tasters were taken 
to task for the quantity of their potations, and the brewers for 
the quality of their liquor. If the shoemaker, during the course 
of the year, had sold a pair of shoes vamped up with raw leather 
and bad thread, his customer stood forth as his accuser. If a 
tailor has appropriated unreasonably large remnants of any 
man's cloth ; if a weaver has kept any part of the weft-yarn, 
and damped the web to make it weigh ; if a maltster has failed 
in the steeping of his malt, or has smoked it on the kiln ; if the 
saddler has put untrusty leather into bridle-rein or stirrup, let 
them look to it, for the men whom they have cheated will be 
invited to declare it openly at the Chamberlain Aire. It has 
been said that the Chamberlain Aire was not well liked by the 
burghs. It is not perfectly certain that such close investigations 
would be quite popular at the present day. 

1 Journeys or circuits. In England, I in Eyre. Both words are, thaq&h. 
travelling justice* were called Justices I French, froml4BMxL\ta,*yroxQ&i. 
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Once in the year comes the Fair, when the quiet burgh brims 
with life and bustle. The fair is not the paltry fair of modern 
times, over before sun-down. It lasts for weeks, and draws 
traders from afar, even from beyond seas. During fair-time 
all debtors, runaways, and lesser offenders are free from arrest, 
unless they break " the peace of the fair." No criminals, save 
the outlaw, the traitor, and the malefactor whose crime is of 
too deep a dye to admit of sanctuary, can be taken while the 
fair continues. Such as break the peace of the fair are not 
tried and punished by the magistrates of the burgh, but by a 
temporary court, the Pie-powder 1 Court, or Court of the 
Dusty-feet. The dusty-foot was the travelling merchant or 
pedler, who plodded through the land with his goods and set 
up his booth at all fairs. 

We have lingered long enough among the rude and homely 
scenes of that old burgh life. Most, if not all of them, have 
been swept away by modern enlightenment. It was among 
these rude and homely scenes, however, that the spirit of 
liberty first began to live and grow in the land. 



Questions. — How were thieves dealt 
with in the old Scottish burgh ? What 
was the mode of publishing Acts of 
Parliament? Where did the herald 
stand? Who watched the walls at 
night? How did each man know when 
his turn came? How was the burgh 
careful of its dignity? What were 
Chamberlain Aires? What kind of in- 



vestigations "did they make? What 
was the great annual festival? How 
long did it last? Who were free from 
arrest during fair- time? By whom were 
offenders against the peace of the fair 
tried? What is the meaning of Pie- 
powder t What spirit began first to 
grow among these rude scenes? What 
has become of most of them? 



6.-EEIGH- OF MALCOLM IV. (THE MAIDEN). 

1153 to 1165 A.D.— 12 years. 

Grandson of David I. 

Malcolm IV., though hardly twelve years old, was allowed peace- 
fully to ascend the throne on the death of his grandfather. He had 
not long been King, however, when an invasion in the west, headed by 
Somerled of Argyle, and encouraged by the Lord of Boss, threatened 
his power there. In 1157 Somerled made peace with Malcolm, not as 
a vassal, but as an independent prince. 

Shortly thereafter, Malcolm was persuaded to give up Horthumber- 
^■-^— ^— — ■ ■ »■ 

1 from French jrieds-poudrls, dw&y-feeV 
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land and Cumberland to his relative, Henry II. of England ; but he 
was at the same time confirmed in the earldom of Huntingdon, for 
which he would still have to do homage. Malcolm seems to have been 
attached to the English King; and he accompanied him in his French 
wars, and fought under his banner. 

Malcolm's partiality for England gave offence to many of his sub- 
jects. The wild Scots of Galloway 1 rose in revolt, but were quelled. 
Somerled of Argyle again defied the King's authority, but he was de- 
feated and slain near Renfrew. Malcolm died at Jedburgh in 1165, at 
the early age of twenty-four. 



Questions. — How old was Malcolm 
IV. when he came to the throne? What 
relation was he to the previous King? 
Where was his power soon threatened? 
By whom? When was peace made? 
On what footing did Somerled make it? 
What did Malcolm give" up to Henry of 



England? What English possession 
did he retain? Where did Malcolm go 
with Henry? What gave offence to 
Malcolm's subjects? Who rose in re- 
volt ? What was the fate of Somerled ? 
When and where did Malcolm die? 
At what age? 



7.-BEIGN OF WILLIAM I. (THE LION). 

1165 to 1214 A.D.— 40 years. 
Grandson of David I., and brother of Malcolm IV. 



THE VASSAL KING. 

William got into a dispute with Henry of the Shortmantle 
about that Scottish territory in the north of England which 
Malcolm the Maiden had been cajoled into resigning. England 
was agitated by a miserable quarrel which broke out in the 
family of the King. His four sons, encouraged by the Queen, 
their mother, attempted to drive their father from the throne, 
and to set up Prince Henry, the eldest of the four, in his stead. 
The King of Prance, whose daughter Prince Henry had married, 
assisted him in his profligate attempt. The assistance of the 
King of Scotland was also engaged by the promise of giving 
him back the territory won by the Sore Saint and so softly let 
go by the Maiden. Old Shortmantle was a match for the whole 
confederacy. We have to do, however, only with the King of 
Scotland and his unlucky share in the business. 



1 The south-west of Scotland, includ- 
ing Wigton and Kirkcudbright, part 
of the ojd kingdom of Sfrathclyde. 



The headland at the extreme south of 
Scotland is still called the Mull ot 
Galloway. 
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He invaded England. His army spread itself over the 
country, killing, burning, and destroying wherever it came. 
William himself lay in camp near* the castle of Alnwick, — the 
same at which Malcolm Canmore was slain. The stout barons 
of Yorkshire, hearing of the ravages which the Scots were 
committing in Northumberland, rose to the help of their neigh- 
bours. When they arrived in Newcastle they numbered no 
more than four hundred horsemen. But though they had made 
a long and laborious journey sheathed in their heavy armour, 
they pushed on and rode four-and-twenty miles more during 
the night. 

In the morning a thick mist arose and bewildered them. 
Some of them were for turning back; but one Bernard de 
Balliol exclaimed, "Ye may retreat, yet will I go forward 
alone, and preserve mine honour." Boused by this reproach, 
they all advanced. Soon after, the mist cleared, and they saw 
before them the battlements of Alnwick Castle. A small body 
of about sixty knights were engaged in tilting on a neighbour- 
ing meadow. The tilting party consisted of King William 
and his suite. At first he took the English for a party of his 
own troops returning to head-quarters. Perceiving his error 
when it was too late to escape, he cried, " Now it will be seen 
who are true knights," and instantly charged the enemy. 

■m »7>i ^ s coura g e was vam * ^ e was overpowered, unhorsed, 
1 • * and made prisoner. The adventurous party, who had 
thus captured a King in the very presence of his army, 
made off at once with their prize, and had him safe in New- 
castle that same evening. 

That very week the King of England had undergone his 
famous penance for the slaughter of Thomas a Becket, 1 Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Prostrate on his face, with his shoulders 
naked, he lay on the floor of the chapter-house of Canterbury 
Cathedral, while eighty bishops, abbots, and monks, gave him 
each from three to five stripes with a lash of knotted cords. 
He then descended to the vault containing Becket's tomb, and 



1 Becket had opposed all Henry's 

reforms, and had given him much 

trouble. In 1170 he had been mur- 

dered in the Cathedral ot Canterbury 



by four of Henry's knights, who had 
heard the King utter a wish that he 
were rid of him. Henry's penance took 
place iullU. 
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spent the rest of the day and the following night lying on the 
cold stones, praying and weeping, and tasting neither food nor 
drink. An attack of fever followed the penance. On the fifth 
night of his illness a messenger arrived from the north. " Your 
enemy the King of Scots is taken prisoner," the messenger said. 
Starting upright, the sick King cried, " Repeat these words ! " 
Solomon says, " A merry heart doeth good like a medicine." 
Gladdened by the tidings, Shortmantle recovered fast, and was 
Soon on horseback again. 

At Northampton, whither he proceeded on purpose, he met 
the captive King of Scots, riding vrith his feet tied under the 
belly of his horse. Henry had him conveyed over the sea to 
the strong castle of Falaise 1 in Normandy, where William the 
Conqueror of England had been born. It may still be seen, a 
grand and picturesque ruin, at the end of a dull, lifeless French 
town. William was detained there in fetters ; but his captivity 
did not last beyond half a year. With the consent of the 
barons and clergy of Scotland, he owned himself the vassal of 
England and Henry's " liege man against all men," performed 
homage, and gave his brother David with twenty-one of his 
barons and earls as hostages, and the castles of Roxburgh, Jed- 
burgh, Berwick, Edinburgh, and Stirling, as pledges for his 
fidelity. The independence of Scotland was paid away for the 
liberty of one man. Dreadful confusion followed. Galloway 
and the north broke loose, and it was the work of years for 
William to restore order. 

This surrender of feudal independence was followed by a 
renewed attempt to declare the Scottish Church subordinate 
to that of England ; but the Scottish bishops appealed to Pope 
Alexander III., who granted them a bull declaring their inde- 
pendence. This was confirmed by a decree of Clement III. in 
1188, asserting that the Church of Scotland was directly subject 
to Rome itself. 

The miserable bargain held for fifteen years. William was 
again and again summoned to attend as a vassal at the Court 
of his English lord ; and he attended accordingly. When Short- 
mantle was gone, and his son Richard of the Lion Heart 

1 It la 22 miles icmth-east ot Cum. 
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reigned in his stead, Scotland got her independence again. 
Richard had resolved to depart for the Holy Land, to seek ad- 
ventures and renown in fighting against the Saracens. Wisely 
preferring to leave a sincere friend instead of a reluctant vassal 
behind him, he gave up all his rights of superiority over Scot- 
land, and restored all the castles. Besides, he wanted money 
for his distant and costly expedition ; and William paid him 
10,000 merks of silver — a sum reckoned equal to i>100,000 at 
the present day. For this consideration he received from 
Richard a charter annulling all the concessions extorted 'by 
Shortmantle at the time of his capture ; and the consequences 
of the disastrous accident at Alnwick were at length repaired. 
It was owing, perhaps, to this wise and generous policy of the 
Lion Heart that for a long while afterwards there was no war 
between the two kingdoms. 

In his later years William the Lion grew cautious and tem- 
porizing to excess. He who, in his youth, rushed upon seven 
times his number at Alnwick, enraged his own subjects by the 
evident apprehension with which he shrank from a rupture 
with England. Once a quarrel with King John had advanced 
so far that the Scottish army was mustered. But gloomy fore- 
bodings filled the heart of the Scottish King. He determined 
to pass a night beside the tomb of his ancestress Queen Mar- 
garet, at Dunfermline. There he dreamed a warning dream. 
In the morning he dismissed his army, assuring them that he 
had been forbidden by a heavenly vision to attempt the in- 
vasion of England. He lived to an advanced age, and died in 
his bed at Stirling, after a reign of nine-and-forty years. The 
Lion Heart, whose generosity enabled William to retrieve the 
mischief his rashness had wrought, and to leave Scotland in- 
dependent as he found it, perished in the prime of his manhood 
in a paltry quarrel before a petty French castle. So formidable 
was the name which the warrior King left behind him, that 
even at the distance of a hundred years, when a Turk's horse 
started at a bush, the rider, chiding the steed, would say, " Did 
you think it was King Richard ? " 

Questions. — About what did Will- camp? Who came to the help of the 

lam quarrel with Henry II.? What Northumbrians? Why were some of 

quarrel then agitated England? What them for turning back? What induced 

4/4 William do? Where did he en- them to aAvwacfcl To <wta& turtle had 
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they come near ? What then occurred ? 
In what state was Henry when he heard 
the news? What had brought on the 
f erer ? Where did he meet the King of 
Soots ? Where did he send him ? How 
long was he detained there? On what 
terms was he released? How long did 



the bargain hold? What led King 
Richard to restore Scotland's indepen- 
dence? What did William pay him? 
By what did William enrage his sub- 
jects in his later years? Why did he 
on one occasion disband his army? 
What was the end of the Lion-Heart? 



8.-REIGN OF ALEXANDER II. 

1214 to 1249 A.D.— 35 years. 

Son of William. Married — (1) Joanna, daughter of King John of England ; 
(2) Mary de Coucy, daughter of a French nobleman. 

When Alexander came to the throne the English barons were at war 
with King John, whom they forced to- sign Magna Charta in 1215. 
Alexander sympathized with the barons, who, in return for his prom- 
ised aid, put him in possession of the northern counties of England. 
As Alexander proceeded to take armed possession of these dis- 
tricts, there arose a new Border war, which lasted till 1217. *JJ 
Peace was then concluded, and was confirmed by the marriage 
of Alexander with Joanna, daughter of King John, and sister of 
Henry III., the reigning English Sovereign. 

A few years later (in 1222) an attempt was made to settle by actual 
measurement the boundary line between England and Scotland. That 
attempt failed ; but though no formal frontier was drawn, common usage 
seems about this time to have settled the division between the two 
countries as it afterwards remained. 

The question of the Northern Counties was again raised in 1237, when 
Alexander revived the old claim to Northumberland and Cumberland. 
The peaceful negotiations which followed ended in a compromise. 
These counties were recognised as belonging to England; but rzr 
certain estates in them were to be held by the King of Scots as 
vassal of the English Xing. As the earldom of Huntingdon had passed 
to David, 1 brother of William the Lion, these lands gave the King of 
England his sole claim to the homage of the Scottish Monarch. 

This homage continued to be peacefully rendered year by year till 
1244, when Henry complained of informalities, and marched into 14 _. 
Scotland with an army. The Scots prepared to meet him with r^ 
an army of 100,000 men, and Henry thought it prudent to make 
peace. The treaty was signed at Newcastle. 

Alexander's reign was greatly disturbed by disorders in the remote 
districts of the north and the west of the kingdom, which still 
disputed the King's authority. Alexander was generally success- 
ful in quelling these disorders ; but in 1249, having undertaken 



1 The ancestor of Baliol and Bruce. (See (tane*V)$G&\'l«fo\fti^.'l&\ 
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an expedition against Angus of Argyle and the Isles, he reached the 
island of Ker'rera, 1 and there died of fever. 

of the northern counties again revired! 
What compromise was agreed to? To 
whom had the earldom of Huntingdon 
passed? What led to the invasion of 
1244 ? How was war averted ? Where 
was the treaty signed? By what was 
Alexander's reign disturbed ? On what 
expedition had he gone when he died ? 
Where did he die ? . 



Questions. — Whose son was Alex- 
ander II. ? What was going on in 
England when he came to the throne? 
Which side did he take? What did 
the barons therefore do? What arose 
in consequence ? How long did it 
last ? How was peace confirmed ? 
What was attempted in 1222? With 
what success ? When was the question 



MICHAEL SCOTT. 

In the " Vision of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise/' of the 
great Italian poet Dante, 2 a famous Scotsman figures. The poet 
feigns himself to be led by Virgil 3 to visit the regions of the 
spirits whelmed in woe. There he beholds a thousand dismal 
spectacles of punishment, which the guilty endure for their 
crimes on earth. Sitting on a rugged rock, he looks down into 
a deep vale. A troop of figures come along the hollow, weep- 
ing in silence. Their heads are all set the contrary way on 
their bodies, so that the tears falling from their eyes stream 
down their backs. The poet asks, Who are these that wear 
such distorted forms? His guide answers that they are 
those who on earth pretended to foretell future events. Once 
they wished to see too far before them, now must they for evei 
look backward. One of them, a spare and slender form, is 
Michael Scott the magician. 

Many wild stories about this celebrated person have been 
floated down by tradition. He was said to possess spells of 
power to compel the demons of the nether deep to do his will. 
When he wished to travel, he would take his stand beneath the 
shadow of a tree, draw around him his magic circle inscribed 
with signs and characters of strange and uncouth shapes, and 
pronounce his spell. Then the fiend appeared in the shape of 
a jet black steed, on which the wizard mounted, and rode 
through the air, to Paris, Madrid, or where he would. If he 



1 Opposite Oban, in the Sound of 
Mull. 

2 He died in 1321 a. d. 



3 Publius Virgilius Maro, an illustri- 
ous Roman poet, author of the jEneid. 
He died in 19 B.C. 
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chose to take a sea voyage, he grasped his silver wand, and 
drew the figure of a ship on the smooth sand of the beach. In 
a few moments a dim speck appeared afar, at the outmost rim 
of the horizon. It neared and neared, enlarging and whitening . 
till it was seen to be a ship with all canvas spread, bearing 
right to the spot where the wizard stood. 

This is the Michael Scott of tradition and legend. Let us 
have a glimpse of the real man who so deeply impressed the 
imagination of his countrymen, and whose reputation, even in 
his own day, spread so far abroad. 

Michael Scott was born at Balwearie in Fife, about the be- 
ginning of the reign of Alexander II. The hunger for knowl- 
edge, that noble passion which makes the pursuit of knowledge 
a necessity and a joy, was upon him from his youth. In Scot- 
land at that time there was no school nor place of learning of 
any kind. The lessons of some monk, and the privilege of ad- 
mission to the few books forming the library of a convent, were 
all the advantages that he could enjoy at home. But even at 
that early period Oxford was a great university, with three 
thousand students. A rough place it was. The students for 
the Church, the "young clerks/' as they were styled, were 
not then subject to the civil magistrates. Their unpunished 
arrogance often led to violent disturbances between the town 
and the university. Wild feuds raged between the different 
sects or nations — so they called themselves — of the students. 
Sometimes they met in fight, with banners borne before them, 
and blood was spilled and lives lost Such was Oxford then. 

To Oxford went young Michael of Balwearie. The learning 
that was to be had there was poor enough. Latin was taught, 
with some scraps of Greek, and a scantling of Arabic. Science 
was taught ; but astronomy in those days was little more than 
the trick of reading fortunes from the stars ; chemistry was 
the dream of changing brass and lead into gold and silver ; 
philosophy busied itself with disquisitions about the nature of 
angels, their modes of operation, their means of conversing, or 
the morning and evening states of their understandings ! Hav- 
ing completed his course at Oxford, Michael went to the Uni- 
versity of Paris. There he applied himself so vigorously to the 
study of mathematics that he got the rama oi "SAx^»fcY^&& 
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Mathematician. He also studied medicine ; and he got the degree 
of. doctor of divinity. With a high name for learning, he left 
Paris, and went to the University of Pad'ua. 1 From Italy, still 
untired in the pursuit of knowledge, he made his way into 
Spain, a great part of which was then in the possession of its 
Moorish 8 conquerors. Spain was at that time the most en- 
lightened portion of Europe. 

Michael took up his abode at the celebrated University of 
Tole'do. 3 There he began a piece of work by which he helped 
to put the straits-jacket on the mind of Europe for three hun- 
dred years. He found the works of Aristotle 4 in an Arabic 
translation, and he translated a portion of them into Latin. 
Frederick II., Emperor of Germany, a prince who loved learn- 
ing and royally promoted it, heard of the learned Scotsman at 
Toledo, and invited him to his Court There Michael completed 
his translation of the works of Aristotle. The learned of Europe 
had now for the first time the whole works of " the father of 
philosophy " open to them in the Latin tongue. 

There is a deadly chance which sometimes happens to travel- 
lers on those immense level land-oceans without a mark or 
bound, — the American prairies. It is called, being turned round 
on the prairie. The traveller fancies he is going forward in a 
straight line, when, in reality, he has lost all idea of his direc- 
tion, and goes round and round in a wide circle. He treads 
his circle on those fatal plains till provisions and strength fail, 
and he faints and dies. Now, the human mind during the 
middle ages was turned round on the prairie. It lost its 
way, and went in a perpetual circle. One generation of masters 
and disciples followed another in the same round of subtle dis- 
putations. Age after age, the same subjects were argued ac- 
cording to the same rules of Aristotle's logic. Age after age, 
the noise of the same flails thrashing the same straw was heard. 
Learned men never thought of studying Nature ; they studied 
only Aristotle. 



1 An old town in the north of Italy, 
22 miles west of Venice. 

8 The kingdom of the Moors in Spain 
was founded in 1091, and lasted till 
1492, when Granada was taken by King 
Ferdinand. 



* In Spain, 41 miles south-west of 
Madrid. It is famous for the manu- 
facture of sword-blades. 

4 A famous Greek philosopher, who 
died in 323 bo. He was tutor to Alex- 
ander the Great. 
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Michael Scott, as the first who gave to Europe a complete 
translation of Aristotle's works, contributed his own share to that 
Aristotle- worship by which the mind of Europe was frost-bound 
for centuries. Besides this performance, Michael was a great 
bookmaker. He wrote a large volume on astronomy ; a book 
on physiognomy ; several on astrology ; commentaries on Aris- 
totle and on Aristotle's commentators ; a book called the 
Philosopher's Banquet, about everything, — ram's flesh and 
bishops— kings and emperors, and the roasting of eggs— the 
dignity of friendship, and whether fishes chew their food. 

At length, after many years of absence, he returned to Scot- 
land, and settled in the old family home of Balwearie. There 
he lived in fame and honour, pursuing to the close of life his 
favourite studies. Full oft the peasant, going homeward to 
his hut, would make the sign of the cross in awe as he passed 
the tower of Balwearie, and in the dim starlight beheld on its 
battlement the form of the venerable sage, wrapped in his con- 
verse with the heavenly bodies. Superstition and credulity 
magnified the power of his mystical lore ; and Michael Scott, 
the translator of Aristotle, became Michael the warlock, 1 the 
subject of the idle tales which tradition has handed down. 



Questions. — In what group is Michael 
Scott introduced in Dante's great poem ? 
What spells was he reputed to possess ? 
Where was he born? About what 
time? From whom would he receive 
his first lessons? To what university 
did he then go? What was taught 
there then ? Where did he go on leav- 
ing Oxford ? What did he study there ? 
With what success? Where did he go 



from Paris? To what university in 
Spain did he go? What work did he 
begin there? Where did he complete 
it ? To what is the course of thought 
in the middle ages compared? What 
other works did Michael Scott pro- 
duce ? Where did he settle in later life ? 
How did he occupy himself? Where 
might he have been seen at night ? How 
did he get the character of a wizard? 



9.-REIGN OF ALEXA1TOER in. (TAMEB OF THE RAVENS. 2 ) 

1249 to 1286 A.D.— 37 years. 

Son of Alexander II. Married — (1) Margaret, daughter of Henry III. of Eng- 
land ; (2) a daughter of the Count of Dreux. 

Alexander III. was only eight years old when he was crowned in the 
ancient Abbey of Scone. At the tender age of ten he was mar- 
ried at York to his cousin Margaret, the eldest daughter of 
Henry III. of England. During the festivities, Henry tried to 

1 Wizard. I whose banners bore the device of a black 

' That is, conqueror ol the Norsemen, I raven with ouUptaaA Vvu^. 
OOlJ tf 
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1261 
A.D. 



extort a promise of homage for his whole kingdom from the youthful 
bridegroom; but the latter was on his guard, and the mean device 
failed. 
During the King's minority the country was distracted by rival fac- 
tions, contending for the custody of his person. But in his 
twentieth year Alexander took the government into his own 
hands, and proved a match both for his turbulent nobles and for 
his scheming father-in-law. 

Ever since the end of the ninth century the whole of the Scottish 
isles, from Orkney and Shetland round to the Isle of Man, had been in 
the possession of Norsemen. They were governed by a number of 
petty kings, who owned the King of Norway as their feudal superior. 
In the north they had also gained a footing on the mainland. 

These hostile neighbours gave great trouble to the Scottish Crown. 
They were ever ready to side with its enemies, whether foreign or 
domestic. The Kings of England could always count on them as 'allies. 
With their assistance the Lords of Galloway, the Barons of Argyle and 
Moray, and the Earls of Ross, were able to set the King of Scots at 
defiance. 
Alexander therefore resolved to subdue the Norsemen of the Isles. 
In 1262 he sent a fleet and an army against them, and all the 
chiefs who refused to own themselves vassals of Scotland were 
driven out. They complained to their over-lord, Haco of Nor- 
way, who sailed for Scotland with a fleet and an army, resolved to 
avenge their cause. 



1262 

A.D. 



Questions. — How old was Alexander 
III. when he succeeded to the throne? 
Where was he crowned ? To whom was 
he first married? What did Henry try 
to do during the festivities? How was 
he defeated? In what state was the 
country during the King's minority? 
When did he take the government into 



his own hands? For whom did he 
prove a match? What hostile neigh- 
bours still gave great trouble to the 
Crown ? How ? What did Alexander 
resolve to do? In what year did he 
send a fleet against them? To whom 
did the chiefs complain? On what did 
Haco resolve? 



THE BATTLE OF LAEGS. 

Haco 8 fleet was the most numerous and splendid that had 

ever sailed from Norway. The old Norse banners, with their 

grim device of a raven spreading his wings as if taking flight 

for the field of the slain, floated over decks crowded 

1263 with warriors in polished chain-mail, whose pikes and 

a.d. lance heads showed over the bulwarks like groves of 

steel. Full oft had the flight of these ravens carried 

teiTor to all the coasts of Western Europe. Now their wings 
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were to be clipped. The news of this vast preparation was 
soon carried to Scotland. Alexander, well aware that he could 
not meet his enemy at sea, took his measures to give him a 
warm reception wherever he might land. Beacons were estab- 
lished along the coast, to signal the approach of the invader. 
Castles were repaired and put in a thorough state of defence. 
Ships were stationed at the points where the Norsemen were 
thought likely to make their descent, in order to obstruct their 
landing and give time for the army to come up. 

It was about the middle of August when the fleet of Haco, 
numbering one hundred and sixty ships, rounded the Mull of 
Cantire and entered the Firth of Clyde. Time is everything 
in war. Haco should have landed immediately. Every day 
was bringing the storms of autumn nearer, and every day was 
giving time to the King of Scotland to increase his forces. 
Haco was a veteran who had been King of Norway six-and- 
forty winters. Alexander was a young man who had lived 
fewer than half the years thaj, Haco had reigned. But the 
youth fairly outwitted the veteran. He sent an embassy of 
barefooted friars on board Haco's ship to propose terms of 
peace. The barefooted envoys came and went between the two 
Kings, and the time was spun out in negotiations till the weather 
began to break : the fleet was running short of provisions, and 
the Scots in formidable numbers were assembling on the shore. 

It was now the last day of September. At night there came 
on a storm so sudden and so wild that the Norwegians believed 
it to have been raised by the spells of the Scottish witches. The 
ships were torn from their anchors, and ran ashore or dashed 
against each other in the pitchy darkness. Haco took to his 
boat, and landed on the island of Cumbrae. 1 The strong- 
winged tempest continued with unabated fury all night and 
all next day. The fleet drove up the channel, scattering the 
sea with wreck and the shore with stranded vessels. The 
heights above the coast were covered by a multitude of armed 
peasants, who watched their opportunity, and rushed down to 
attack the stranded ships. 

When the second morning broke, and the violence of the 

1 One of two islands— Great and Little | miles south-west of Largs. At the south 
Cumbraes — in the Firth of Clyde, 2 I end of GtefctC>MaYK^SAl&&vs^ 
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tempest liad somewhat abated, Haco, by means of his boats, 
landed with a large force to protect his stranded vessels from 
the armed peasantry, and, if possible, to tow them off. While 
the Norwegians were engaged in the operation of floating off 
their ships, the sun rose, and his level rays caught the surround- 
iug hills. Through the gray sheet of morning mist which 
covered the landscape flashes as of fire were seen. It was the 
sun's rays glancing upon the polished armour of the Scottish 
army. They advanced rapidly, and the Norwegians could 
soon discern their pennons and banners waving above their 
wood of spears, and the knights and leaders, blazing in complete 
steel, marshalling the line. They were commanded by King 
Alexander in person. 

They attacked with fury, and drove back the advanced body 
of the Norwegians. It seemed as if the whole force of the 
enemy were about to be swept into the sea before the fierce on- 
set of the Scots. But the Norsemen, all of whom fought on 
foot, threw themselves into a circle, with their long spears 
pointing outwards, like a huge hedgehog with prickles of steel. 
All day long the battle raged around this ring of spears. The 
storm had renewed its violence, so that it was impossible to 
send help on shore. Again and again the Scottish horse re- 
peated their furious charge. The circle of steel was slowly 
forced back along the shore, but it could not be broken. 

A Scottish knight, Sir Piers de Gurry, rode round and round 
it, brandishing his spear, and challenging any Norse captain to 
single combat. He wore a helmet inlaid with gold and set with 
precious stones ; his mail was gold -embossed, his sword-belt 
was studded with jewels. A leader of the Norsemen, Andrew 
Nicolson, accepted his challenge, and stepped out from the 
circle of spears. The Scottish knight spurred his horse and 
rushed down upon him with levelled lance. The Norseman 
with his great sword parried the spear-thrust, and as the knight 
passed him in his career, smote him with his whole strength 
upon the thigh. The sword cut sheer into the saddle through 
steel and bone, so that the limb was separated from the body, 
and the proud knight fell dead beneath his horse. 

A reinforcement from the ships at length succeeded in land- 
ing through the surf, and with the aid oi iaeae ixe&Y\. Uoo\m the 
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Norwegians bore back the Soots from the shore. Night fell 
upon the weary combatants, and under cover of the darkness 
the Norwegians got on board their ships. 

The ravens were tamed. The proud Haco was fain to ask a 
truce to bury his dead, and then he bore away with the shat- 
tered remains of his magnificent fleet. Bounding once more 
the Mull of Cantire, he steered past the isles, which were now 
lost for ever to Norway. He reached Orkney, but there a 
mortal sickness seized him, and he was never to see Norway 
more. Fatigue, watchfulness, anxiety, and disaster had broken 
the health but not the spirit of the old sea-king. He com- 
manded the chronicles of his ancestors, the old pirate-kings, to 
be read to him as- he lay dying. " The arm of God," he said, 
" and not the strength of man, hath repulsed me, which hath 
wrecked my ships and sent death among my soldiers." At 
length he lay speechless, and " at midnight," says the old Norse 
chronicle, " Almighty God called King Haco out of this mortal 
life." 

Such was the Battle of Largs. 1 Alexander followed it up by 
vigorous measures for bringing the Western Isles into 
entire subjection. The successor of Haco renounced - J * J 
by treaty all claim to them ; and thus a portion of ter- ** 
ritory essential to the safety of Scotland was cut off for 
ever from a foreign power. The Isles of Orkney and Shetland, 
however, still remained the property of the Kings of Norway. 



Alexander devoted the remainder of his reign to establishing his 
authority in all parts of his kingdom, by curbing the power of the 
barons, and requiring the strict administration of justice. But, un- 
happily for Scotland, he was cut off in the midst of his days. Hiding 
along the Fife coast on a dark night, he fell over a cliff near 
Kinghorn,* and was taken up dead. His children had died r?r 
before him ; — his son Alexander in 1263 ; and his daughter Mar- 
garet (wife of Eric of Norway), in giving birth to a daughter, in 1282. 
That daughter, known as the Maid of Norway, a child of four years, 
was now, by the death of her grandfather, Queen of Scotland. 

1 On the coast of the northern part i 3 On the Firth of Forth, due north of 
of Ayrshire, 22 miles south-west from | Leith. The c\Ut owt^YAria. Vcv^YAw^ 
Glasgow- i fell is 1 mlto vi«& qjlYAsa^aift,, 
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Questions. — What is said of Haco's 
fleet? What measures did Alexander 
take? When did Haco's fleet enter the 
Firth of Clyde? How many ships did 
it contain? What should Haco have 
done ? What did Alexander do to gain 
time? What happened on the last day 
of September? Where did Haco go? 
What did the peasants on shore do? 
What did Haco do when the storm 
had abated ? By whom were the Nor- 
wegians attacked ? Into what form did 
the Norsemen throw themselves ? Who 



challenged any Norse captain to tingle 
combat ? Who accepted the challenge? 
What was the result? What enabled 
the Norsemen to bear back the Scots? 
Who won the battle ? Where did Haco 
die ? By what did Alexander follow up 
his victory? What did the successor 
of Haco give up? What did he still 
retain? 

To what did Alexander devote the 
rest of his reign? How did he die? 
Who was left to succeed him? How 
old was she? 



A ROYAL PROGRESS. 

In those remote and unsettled times, the most important duty 
of the King was to watch over the administration of justice ; 
his chief employment was still to judge his people. It was 
Alexander's custom to make a yearly progress through his king- 
dom for this purpose. Well might the sight of this King's face 
be welcome to his people, as the stately spectacle of Justice in 
armed might and feudal pomp marched through the land. 
But Kings in those days were under the necessity of making 
journeys for other purposes than those of justice. The chief 
support of the royal household came from the crown lands, 
which lay in almost every shire. These royal manors, which 
were cultivated by the King's serfs and free tenants, yielded 
him little money, but vast quantities of produce. It was a 
great deal easier for the Court to go to the produce, and eat it 
on the spot, than to carry the produce to the Court. The Court, 
accordingly, had its frequent migrations from place to place. 
Stirling, Perth, Dunfermline, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Berwick, 
St. Andrews, Aberdeen, Inverness, and other chief towns, all 
enjoyed by turns the King's presence. 

A gay sight was the royal cavalcade, 

" When the Court did ride by their Monarch's side, 
With bit and bridle ringing," 

in progress from one residence to another. Each of the great 

lords who rode with the King, was himself, when at home, a 

petty king. Each was accompanied by his attendant knights 

and body of retainers ; so that the royaY taa.m\Mc\Y v\mwafc t\\a 
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proportions of a little army. The brilliantly coloured riding- 
cloaks, of scarlet, green and blue, worn by the knights and 
nobles, gave a rich and picturesque variety to the show. A 
minstrel, perchance, sings a ballad or tells a tale to shorten the 
•way. Bow-bearers, falconers with hooded hawk on wrist, hunts- 
men leading dogs of the chase in leash, show that abundant 
provision is made for the second great business of feudal life. 
Strings of baggage-horses, loaded with dresses, napery, and 
plate, bring up the rear of the procession. 

Following the train, let us try to get a glimpse of feudal 
Scotland as it appeared when the Tamer of the Havens was 
King. The country, though much of it is cleared land where 
plough and scythe may go, still shows vast tracts of majestic 
forest, chiefly oak, ash, and beech. The path holds as much as 
possible to the high ground, to avoid the frequent swampy flats 
and gloomy breadths of morass, where you would sink at once 
to the crupper. As you top yonder eminence, halt for a moment 
and observe the feudal stronghold, tall and grim, or the lofty 
towers of yonder great abbey rising high over the woods. As 
the long train goes on its way, you pass now and again the keep 
of some vassal of one of the greater barons, — a single narrow 
tower, with its low iron-ribbed door and loop-hole windows, not 
made to let light in, but to let cross-bow bolts out. 

Here the track passes a grange 1 or spacious farm-steading, 
belonging to some abbey-barony. The serfs who cultivate the 
land dwell with their wives and families in the grange. A 
monk or lay brother from the abbey superintends the whole. 
The serfs who hold and drive the ponderous plough, with its 
team of six or twelve oxen, stop to see the sight. Now you are 
passing a kirk-town, or hamlet of thirty or forty cottages, in- 
habited by Church tenants. Each tenant has his bit of land, 
with pasture for two or more cows, and pays his rent to the 
abbey in labour and produce. Cautious little communities these 
kirk-towns are, much given to keep by themselves, and have as 
little as possible to do with the tenants of the fighting barons, 
lest they become involved in their quarrels. 

And now, issuing from the forest into a spacious extent of 



1 That is, a granary; from the Latm yrauum, grotaft. 
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cleared and cultivated land, yon see before yon the baronial 
castle, where the King and his train will halt to bait at noon. 
There it is, lifting its surly bulk on some bold crag that over- 
hangs a brawling stream. There the baron lives, supporting in 
rude abundance — on the produce of his fields and forests, his 
huge herds of swine, his flocks and cattle, his granaries and 
breweries, his mills and nialting-houses, his dove-cots, gardens, 
and orchards — the formidable bands of warlike retainers who 
are ready at his call to follow his banner. Near at hand, 
sheltered by the slope of a little glen, are the rude cottages of 
the baron's inferior dependants, his smiths and armourers, his 
wrights and masons, his falconers and forest-keepers. As the 
cavalcade approaches, there is excitement alike in castle and in 
hut. The proud baron stands with bare and bended head to 
receive his Sovereign. The whole population of the hamlet is 
out. Yon tall rider — as they tell one another in whispers — 
whose stature is above that of any knight or baron there, is the 
King. 

High feast for King, noble, and knight within the hall ; 
ample refreshment too for each follower. But hark to the note 
of that winded horn echoing in the castle court It calls to 
saddle, and speedily the hoofs of the departing cavalcade are 
sounding over the drawbridge. It is now mid-afternoon, and 
the horses, fresh with rest and corn, carry their riders briskly 
on their way. They are beginning to flag, however, when the 
towers of the abbey where the train will lodge come in sight. 
The sun is low in the west, and King Alexander's tall shadow 
falls gigantic as the train rides up to the abbey gate. The lord 
abbot is waiting there to welcome his Sovereign. The great 
abbey has fit lodging for a King, and room for all his retinue. 
Dunfermline Abbey had accommodation for " three Kings and 
their retinues." The King, his nobles, and knights, sit with the 
lord abbot at the evening meal, and the wine of Gascony 1 goes 
round. The minstrel is called for, and tells a tale, or sings a 
lay of chivalry. Ah ! if the monks, the only men in those re- 
mote days who could write, had only written down some of 



1 Am old province of France, on the 
* — of Spain and the Bay of Biscay 



for its claret, which was imported into 



tjocdenof Spain and the Bay of Biscay. Scotland in large quantities when Scot- 
jg wm [m the country still is) famous laud and Vmvce <ww la claw* alliance. 
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those historic tales and ballads which our knightly forefathers 
loved to hear. 

The huntsmen, bow-bearers, and servants have had their feast 
of beef and ale. The grace-cup goes round in the banquet-hall, 
and King, knight, and priest retire to rest. Deep silence reigns 
over all when the monks raise the midnight chant ; but its 
echoes would scarce have been heard through the vast monastic 
pile though there had been waking ears to hear them. 



Questions. — What was the most 
important duty of the King in those 
remote times? How did Alexander 
overtake this duty? For what other 
purposes did Kings in those days make 
journeys ? What towns in turn enj oyed 
the royal presence? Who accompanied 
the King in his progress? Who fol- 
lowed the lords? What other function- 
aries attended the feudal train? What 
still occupied vast tracts of country in 



Alexander's time? Why does the path 
keep to the higher ground? What 
buildings are seen on the way? What 
is a grange ? Who dwelt there? Why 
did the Church tenants avoid the 
tenants of the barons? Where is the 
King supposed to bait at noon ? Where 
do the baron's dependants live ? Where 
does the royal train spend the night ? 
Who welcomes the King at the gate ? 
How is the evening spent? 



10.— REIGN OF MARGARET (THE MAID OF NORWAY). 

1286 to 1290 A.D.— 4 years. 
Grand-daughter of Alexander III. 

Edward I. of England negotiated a treaty with the Estates of Scot- 
land, by which it was arranged that the young Queen should marry 
his son Edward. Prince of Wales. Ambassadors went to Nor- „ ^^ 
way to conduct the royal child to Scotland. On their return ^ 
they arrived safely at Orkney; but there the little Queen, only 
eight years old, sickened and died. With her the line of Alexander 
IIL became extinct, and the throne of Scotland was without a direct 
heir. 



Questions. — How was Margaret re- 
lated to Alexander III.? What pro- 
posal did Edward of England make? 
Who went to Norway ? For what pur- 



pose ? What place did they reach 
safely on their return? What hap- 
pened there? How old was the Queen 
when she died? Give the date. 



11.-INTEBBEGNUM. 

1290 to 1292 A.D.— 2 years. 

No fewer than twelve competitors for the crown appeared. Of these- 
the chief were John Baliol and Robert Bruce (the elder). Both were 
descendants of Dtvid, .Pari of Huntingdon, taottac ol ^^-aj^v. ^sa 
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Lion. Bruce was the son of David's second, Baliol was the grandson 
of his eldest, daughter. Bruce was one generation nearer to the royal 
stock ; Baliol was more in the direct line. 1 

Edward I. of England resolved to interfere in the contest, with the 

view of making himself master of Scotland. He revived the old claim of 

superiority over the country. This claim none of the competitors were 

strong enough or bold enough to resist. At Norham,* in 1291, 

the Scottish barons accepted his mediation in the matter of the 

contest for the crown. At Berwick in the following year, after 

the barons and the competitors had acknowledged him as over-lord of 

Scotland, he examined the contending claims, and awarded the crown 

to John Baliol. 



Questions.— How many competitors 
for the crown appeared? Who were 
the chief of these? From whom were 
both descended ? What was the claim 
of each ? Who resolved to interfere in 
the contest? What claim did he re- 



vive? Why did none of the competi- 
tors resist it? Where did the barons 
accept his mediation ? When ? When 
did he give his decision ? Where ? In 
whose favour? What had he first re- 
quired of the competitors? 



12.-KEIGN OF JOHN BALIOL. 

1292 to 1296 A.D.— 4 years. 

Great-grandson of David, brother of William the Lion. 

Edward missed no opportunity of interfering as over-lord in the 
affairs of Scotland. Probably he wished to goad Baliol into resistance, 
and then to conquer the country for himself. Whether so designed or 
not, his proceedings had that effect. Provoked by the exactions of 
Edward, Baliol withdrew his allegiance. Edward invaded Scotland 
at the head of a large army. He besieged and took Berwick, then the 
greatest sea-port in Britain. He then defeated the Scots at Dunbar, 
took the castles of Roxburgh and Jedburgh, Edinburgh and Stirling, 
and swept over the kingdom from south to north, finding none to 
resist his mastery. 
John Baliol abjectly submitted to the conqueror. First he was de- 
posed in the churchyard of Strickathro ; 3 next, in the castle 4 of 
Brechin he resigned his crown into the hands of Edward ; lastly, 
he was sent a prisoner to the Tower of London. 

Questions. — What did Edward mifs 
no opportunity of doing? What was 
probably his purpose ? What effect had 
his conduct? What did Edward then 
do? What place did he besiege and 



1296 

A. P. 



take? Where did he defeat the Scots? 
What castles did he take ? What did 
Baliol then do? How and where was 
he degraded? Where was he im- 
prisoned? 



1 See Genealogical Table, p. 28. 
* A town in Northumberland, on the 
English bank of the Tweed. 



3 In Forfarshire, 4 miles north of 
Brechin. 

4 On an eminence south of the town. 
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13.— SECOND OTTEBREGinJM. 

1296 to 1306 A.D.— 10 years. 

Edward now took measures to secure the country he had overrun. 
He garrisoned the castles with English troops. He appointed the 
Earl of Surrey Guardian of Scotland, and Sir Hugh de Cressingham 
Treasurer; and he filled all the high offices of state with Englishmen. 
He took with him to England the crown and sceptre, and the < ^ 
Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, on which the Scottish Kings had rz~ 
been crowned. It is said, too, that he plundered the monasteries 
of their earliest charters and historical documents, that he might 
destroy the written evidence of the ancient national independence. 



WILLIAM WALLACE. 

By thousands of cottage hearths, in the dismal winter follow- 
ing, brave men in shame and sorrow made their moan to each 
other over the untold miseries and the galling scorn which 
their native land endured. There was one man whose heart 
waxed burning hot with silent and terrible wrath as he viewed 
the intolerable outrage and wrong done to his bleeding 
country. He was young, being only seven-and-twenty years 
of age or thereby ; a very tall and powerful man, with mighty 
breadth of chest and vast strength of arm and limb ; face long 
and fair, hair light brown, eyes clear and piercing, a scar on 
the left side of the chin ; the expression of the countenance 
serious and sad. This was William Wallace, son of Sir 
Malcolm Wallace of Ellerslie 1 in the shire of Renfrew. 

The home of Ellerslie had been broken up ; for the father 
of Wallace had been slain in an encounter with the English, 
and his mother had taken refuge with her own kindred north 
of the Tay. The mind of Wallace was brooding in secret over 
all the wrongs which he saw and felt, when an event happened 
which drove him into open rebellion against the English. 

In the town of Lanark there lived a beautiful young lady, 
the orphan daughter of Hugh Braidfute of Lamington. Wal- 
lace had seen this lady on her way to the kirk, and had fallen 
deeply in love with her. . They were married, and Wallace 

1 Near Johnston, in "Renfrewshire. 
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enjoyed great happiness in his wedded love. He came and 
went about his Lanark home, and had many adventures against 
the Southern oppressors in various parts of the country. 

It chanced one day in spring that he was in Lanark. He 
had with him nine men ; and his friend Sir John the Graham, 
who was with him, had a following of fifteen. They were all 
handsomely clad in green, which it was the fashion in Scotland 
at that time to wear in the season of spring. They had been 
at church, and were returning through the town. A rode 
Englishman began to jeer them. " Why, sir," he said to Wal- 
lace, " are you not newly come over sea ? You are so fine that 
I took you for an ambassador bringing us a new queen." 

Wallace, unwilling to make any disturbance, bore the 
insolence patiently. But the English gathered fast about him, 
and became still more insulting. One of them con- 
"" • temptuously struck the sheath of the long sword which 
Wallace bore. In an instant the long sword flashed 
out, and smote the insulting Southron to the earth. A great 
tumult arose. The governor of the town with a body of 
armed men rushed to the spot. The little party of Scots fought 
their way to Wallace's house, killing and wounding many 
English. Wallace's wife opened the door, and they passed 
through the house, escaping by a back way to a retreat in the 
( 'artland Wood. 

The English governor took a vile revenge. He seized the 
wife of Wallace and had her put to death. " A true woman," 
who had long served her, stole out to the wood and told Wal- 
lace what had been done. His agony of grief was terrible. His 
men stood around him weeping under the greenwood boughs. 
At last Wallace said, " Cease, men ; this is bootless pain. We 
cannot bring her back to life ; but no man shall ever see me 
rest till I have avenged the wanton slaughter of her so blithe 
and bright" 

That very night he collected a party of thirty stanch and 
resolute nen, and silently entered the town. They reached 
the governors lodging. It was an upper room, reached from 
the street by an outside stair. Wallace ascended the stair, 
threw his strength against the door, and burst it open. 
The affrighted Englishman leaped trox^ \v\» \m&,*\& cxVad^ 
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u Who makes that great din V 9 A deep voice answered, " It is 
I, Wallace, whom you have been seeking all day." With that 
he struck him so fiercely on the head that his skull was cleft, 
and the sword descended sheer to the collar-bone. The tumult 
spread along the street ; the English soldiery turned out, and 
the men of Lanark arose to the fight. When morning dawned 
twelve score of English dead lay on the streets, and the Scots 
were masters of the town. 

The news of this daring exploit spread fast, and numbers of 
brave and warlike men drew to Wallace as their leader. They 
had their retreats in woods and in rugged and inaccessible 
spots, from which they issued to attack the convoys and 
foraging parties of the English. Full often the provisions 
which had been on their way to an English garrison, and the 
wine intended for its commander's table, served to make good 
cheer in the forest camp of the bold outlawa More men 
flocked in, and Wallace's band increased rapidly. The fame 
of his daring and successful attacks on the English flew far 
and wide. All over the country, bands of men took arms, 
and began the same system of desultory and harassing warfare 
on the Southron of which he had set the example. The man 
who had head and heart to be a nation's captain in a death- 
struggle for freedom had appeared, and the nation knew him, 
and obeyed him. 

This stalwart man, with the brown locks, the piercing eye, 
and the grave, sad face, looked forth on the task before him. 
Full stern it was, and bloody. A powerful enemy, master of 
the whole open country and of every town and fortified place, 
was to be driven out at point of steel. The plan of operations 
which Wallace adopted was skilfully fitted to turn his means 
to the best account, and to effect the greatest result with the 
least possible risk of defeat. 

He avoided, for a while, taking the field with an army. He 
caused the barons and gentlemen who joined him to remain on 
their own estates, where each of them could command a small 
force of his own vassals. With this force it was his duty to 
attack and cut off all detached parties of the English, to stop 
their convoys of provisions, and to watch every oouortunity of 
doing them mischief. 
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In this way Wallace had, all over the country, numerous 
bodies of men acting independently of each other, but all 
submitting to his directions. It was easy for him to keep up 
communication with them, as there was not a man or a woman 
in all the country who was not ready to be his messenger. 
Whenever he saw an opportunity of striking a blow which re- 
quired a larger force than he usually kept with himself, he 
could bring together in a very short time whatever number of 
men he required. When the blow was struck, they dispersed 
to their own districts, and began again their harassing warfare 
on the English. 

Many of the feats done by these detached parties of patriots 
were vastly bold and clever. The Castle of Sanquhar, in 
the county of Dumfries, like the rest of the Scottish strong- 
holds, was in }>ossession of the English. A certain countryman 
had been in the habit of supplying the castle with fuel. One 
day the countryman with his carts was seen to approach the 
gate as usual. The drawbridge was lowered. The portcullis, 
or heavy iron grating which moved up and down in grooves 
like the sash of a window, was raised. 

The seeming countryman, who was in reality a Scottish 
soldier in the carter's dress and bonnet, drove the carts across 
the drawbridge and below the portcullis, in such a way that 
the bridge could not be raised, nor the grating lowered. He 
then pulled out a dagger, stabbed the porter at the gate, and 
blew a horn as a signal to his friends, who were lying in am- 
bush a little way off. At the sound of the horn they rushed 
iu, took the castle, and put the garrison to the sword. 

But he that would know the numberless exploits of " Wal- 
lace wight " must get him to the stirring pages of Blind Harry 
the Minstrel. 1 Harry, who was blind from his birth, did 
into rhyme the acts and deeds of Wallace ; and, Homer-like, 
got food and raiment by the recitation of them. He derived 
his information from the "fair Latin" of "Master Blair," 
chaplain and companion to Wallace. 



1 Modern historians have cast doubts 
on Blind Harry's narrative. But recent 
researches have tended to confirm his 
statements in some important particu- 



lars. The reader may therefore enjoy 
the wondrous poem of the blind bard, 
with the confidence that its spirit is 
true, even where its letter is doubtful. 
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lu a short time Wallace had cleared the English out of all 
the south country and Galloway. The whole of that ex- 
tensive district — castle, forest, and dale — obeyed him. The 
English laid a horrid trap for the formidable warrior. They 
pretended to treat about a peace. Wallace and a number of 
the Scottish lords who had joined him were invited to a 
council at the town of Ayr. Thither they went in all knightly 
faith and trust. The council was to be held in a large wooden 
building outside the- town. Without the building everything 
looked fair and honest. Inside, a large number of soldiers had 
been secretly stationed, and ropes with running nooses liad 
been attached to the rafters. 

Sir Reginald Crawford, the uncle of Wallace, was the first 
to enter the infamous trap. He was instantly seized and 
hanged. Many went in, but none came out. Crawfords, 
Campbells, Boyds, Barclays, Stuarts, and Kennedys, — stout 
barons and knights who had never turned their backs on an 
enemy, perished by the hands of hangmen. Their bodies were 
cast in a heap in a corner of the building ; and the contrivers 
of the hideous scheme waited for the principal victim. 

Providentially Wallace came late. He approached the den 
of murder, riding fast. A " true woman," who lived in Ayr, 
had found out what horrid work was going on. She saw Wal- 
lace coming, and cried, " O brave Wallace, they have hanged 
your friends like hounds !" Wallace stopped and heard the 
dreadful tale, and scarce could sit his horse, so much was he 
affected by the fearful news. 

That night the English made great revelry. They feasted, 
and drank to excess of the most potent Irish ale, Ireland being 
then famous for that liquor. They lodged for the night partly 
in the building where the murders had been done, partly in 
houses in the suburbs of Ayr. The houses in the towns of 
Scotland were at that time entirely composed of wood. Wal- 
lace caused the " true woman," and a burgess of Ayr, to put a 
broad chalk mark ou the doors of all the houses where the 
Southrons, drunken and careless, lay. Then, at the dead of 
night, he came with three hundred men, fastened the doors on 
the outside, heaped up brushwood and other light materials, 
and set the whole on fire. 
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The buildings were presently wrapped in flames. Some of 
the drunken crew within never rose, being smothered where 
they lay. Some, wildly shrieking, dashed hither and thither 
among the smoke and flames, and sank overpowered by their 
iigonies. A few who succeeded in breaking out were either 
Hlain by the Scots or were driven back into the fire. Not a 
man of them escaped. When Wallace and his company with- 
drew, they left behind them nothing but blackened ruins and 
burned corpses. So ended the Black Parliament of Ayr. 



Qubhtions. — What measures did Ed- 
ward take to secure Scotland ? Whom 
did he make Guardian ? Whom Treas- 
urer ? What did he cany off to Eng- 
land? Of what did he plunder the 
monasteries ? Why ? 

What caused brave men in Scotland 
to mourn ? Whose heart in particular 
burned with wrath ? How old was he ? 
Why had his home been broken up? 
Whom did he marry ? What led him 
to slay an Englishman ? To what did 
that lead? What revenge did the 
English governor take? Who told 
Wallace of the incident? What vow 



did he make ? When and how did he 
fulfil it? Who joined Wallace? How 
did he harass the English? What 
plan of general operations did he 
adopt? Describe the taking of the 
Castle of Sanquhar. In what work are 
the exploits of Wallace recorded? 
What districts did he soon clear of the 
English? What trap did they lay for 
him? Who was the first victim? 
What was done with the bodies of those 
who were murdered ? How did Wallace 
escape? Who revealed the plot to him ? 
How did he avenge the slaughter of his 
friends ? What is the event called ? 



BATTLE OF STIRLING BRIDGE. 

Wallace, now bent on sweeping out the Southron, displayed 
the broad banner of Scotland, and rode through the country at 
the head of a right goodly array. Swift and sure his blows fell 
on the castles and strongholds held by the English. This one 
was taken with a lion-spring, sudden and fierce. The gates of 
that other were hewn open by the Scottish axes and sheer dint 
of manhood. All over the north, by Perth, Forfar, Mon- 
trose, and Aberdeen, even to distant Cromarty, ranged the 
patriot host, clearing the country before them. Except the 
Castle Of Dundee, the English had not a single fortress left to 
them in all the country north of the Tay. Wallace 
1297 then marched southward and besieged that castle. 
A.D. That was in the month of August. Just one year 
earlier Edward had gone back to England thinking he 
had conquered Scotland. 

Wallace was engaged in the siege of Dundee when tidings 
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were brought him that au army, fifty thousand strong, was on 
the march from England to put the Scots down. They were 
holding their course towards Stirling. Wallace immediately 
left Dundee and advanced to meet them. If he could reach the 
river Forth before the English, he meant to make them pay for 
their passage. He marched swiftly, talking over and arranging 
hia plans with the good Sir John the Graham as they rode. 
When they reached the hill above Oambuskenneth, 1 two miles 
east from Stirling, no English were in sight. Ere long, how- 
ever, their banners were seen approaching. The chief of their 
host was the Earl of Surrey. But he was old and in broken 
health, and the man who really took the command was Sir 
Hugh Oressingham, Edward's Lord Treasurer of Scotland. 

The English, three times more numerous than the Scots, ad- 
vanced and took up their position on the banks of the Forth. 
Wallace occupied the high ground to the north. The river, 
spanned by a long and narrow wooden bridge, flowed between 
the armies. The towers of Oambuskenneth Abbey threw their 
shadows slant and long as the September sun sank behind 
Ben Lomond. The glow of the watch-fires lighted up the deep 
and sluggish waters of the Forth as the two armies lay under 
the silent night, waiting for day and what fortune God might 
send. 

Morning came, but Surrey was in no haste to begin. Stir- 
ling Bridge was so narrow that only two men-at-arms could 
pass it abreast. The attempt to cross a deep river in the face of 
an enemy, by one narrow passage, was so dangerous that the 
English general hesitated to risk it. But the rash and scornful 
Oressingham was bent on trying it. He insisted on instantly 
attacking the Scots with the division under his command. 
Surrey gave way to his taunts and ordered the attack. 

A brave knight led the advance at the head of a squadron of 
cavalry heavily sheathed in steel, both man and horse. Oress- 
ingham with his division followed. The Scots, posted on high 
ground, kept their ranks and allowed the English to defile over 
the bridge. Wait ! they know what they are about. The 
cavalry has crossed to the opposite shore. Gressinghani's divi- 



1 An abbey on the Forth, 2 miles below ^WxVVu^. 
1401.' 6 
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sion is eagerly crowding along the bridge. The cavalry form 
and advance up the hill against the main body of the Scots. 
Nearly half the English army has crossed without interruption. 
But see that strong force of Scottish spearmen, who, fetching r 
circuit, and keeping near the river, make swiftly for the head of 
the bridge. They dash across the line of English as it issues 
from the bridge, and cut it in two. Forming in a solid mass 
bristling with spears, they occupy the bridge-head, and bar the 
way against all passage. 

The moment Wallace has been waiting for has come. The Scots 
charge furiously down the hill on the cavalry, and hurl them 
back in disorder on the squadrons of Cressingham, great part of 
which have not had time to form since they passed the bridge. 
The English are mingled, horse and foot, in desperate confu- 
sion. Hundreds of them go down before the fierce charge of 
the Scots. The long spears plough the thick, disordered mass. 
Vast numbers are driven back into the river. The deep, still- 
flowing river swallows man and horse with splash and gurgle. 
Multitudes madly plunge in, vainly hoping to struggle to the 
other side, and the water is lashed into foam by the drowu- 
ing struggles of thousands of men and horses. This sight old 
Surrey sees, sitting his war-horse on the safe side of the Forth. 

He did what he could to send help to his reeling squadrons. 
The royal standard of England, with its three golden leopards set 
on red, was advanced to the cry of " For God and St. George !" 
A strong body of knights attended it. Then came Surrey's own 
banner, of checkered blue and gold, followed by a numerous 
force of his vassals. It was in vain. They forced their way 
over the bridge, but, finding no room to form, they only served 
to increase the confusion and swell the slaughter made by the 
Scottish spearmen. Of all who crossed that fatal bridge there 
returned but three ! The haughty Cressingham lay dead on 
the field. A Scottish spear had pierced his mail, and run him 
through the body till the point stood out on the other side. 
It was said that Wallace's own hand drove that spear home. 

Surrey saw that the safe side of the Forth was safe no longer, 
for the Scots were preparing to cross. He turned his horse, and 
fled to Berwick without drawing bridle. His troops broke and 
scattered in all directions. The face of the country was covered 
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with a confused mass of terrified fugitives, who threw away 
their arms and standards as they fled. The powerful host, 
which a few hours before had marshalled so proudly beside 
Stirling Bridge, was beaten small and scattered like chaff. 

The garrisons of nearly all the strongholds still in the hands 
of the English fled in consternation, as soon as the tidings 
reached them of that day's work at Stirling Bridge. Scotland, 
her fetters struck off by that mighty blow, was once more free. 
Nay, Wallace found himself strong enough to invade England, 
so completely were the tables turned. In little more than a 
month after the Battle of Stirling he crossed the Tweed at the 
head of twenty thousand choice troops. For two months the 
Scots did their pleasure in England ; and, having ravaged 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, they returned 
home laden with booty. 

It was upon his return from this invasion of England that the 
army and the people called Wallace to the high office of Guar- 
dian of Scotland. What enlightened views he had may be 
gathered from this fact : A few years ago a German author, 
gathering materials for a history of the "Hanseatic League," 1 
found in the archives of Hamburg 2 a missive from Sir William 
Wallace addressed to the League, telling them that Scotland 
was now delivered from oppressors, — that it was free, and its 
ports open to all the world ; and calling upon the merchants of 
Europe to establish trading connections with it Such insight 
was in the man that now governed the realm. But many of 
the nobles, in their stupid pride, could ill brook that a simple 
gentleman should be raised above them — a wretched jealousy 
which was to produce bitter fruits another day. 



Questions. — What was the only 
castle north of the Tay in the hands 
of the English in 1297 ? Who besieged 
it? What tidings then reached him? 
What did he at once do? Who com- 
manded the English? What was the 



difference between the two armies in 
numbers ? What separated them ? 
Why did Surrey delay the attack? 
Who insisted on an instant onset? 
Why did the Scots wait? What did 
their spearmen then do? What be- 



1 A league of free commercial cities, 
formed on the Continent in the twelfth 
century, for the protection of their 
trade, and for their common defence. 
At one time it embraced sixty-six cities ; 
but In 1630 it bad dwindled down to 



three — Lttbeck, Hamburg, and Bremen. 
They were originally called Hanse- 
towns ; that is, League-towns. 

2 A great commercial city of Ger- 
many, on t\i« TA>o«, *IQ TO&R& ItoolV^ 
mouth. 
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came of the English cavalry? How 
did many English try to return to 
their own bank of the river? What 
happened then? What did Surrey 
then do? Why could the reinforce- 
ments do little good? How many of 
those who had crossed the bridge re- 
turned ? Which of the English leaders 



was slain? Where did Surrey ride? 
What effect had the news of this vic- 
tory on the English garrisons? How did 
Wallace follow up his advantage ? To 
what office was he appointed on bit 
return ? What letter of his was lately 
found at Hamburg ? Who were jealous 
of him? Why? 



DARKENING DOWN. 

Edward was in Flanders, occupied in a war with France, 

while these things were doing in Scotland. As soon as he 

heard of them, he concluded a truce with all possible speed, 

and instantly sailed for England. By the beginning of June 

he had assembled his army, and was ready to invade 

1298 Scotland. Eighty thousand infantry followed his ban- 

a.d. ner. He had four thousand light, and nearly as many 

heavy cavalry, sheathed, both rider and horse, in plates 

of steel. With this powerful and splendid army he advanced 

into Scotland. 

When he crossed the Border not a living thing was to be 
seen. The houses were empty and bare. No cattle were 
found in the fields, and no flocks on the mountains. The green 
crops had been cut down and carried off. The stacks of hay 
and corn at the farm granges were reduced to heaps of blackened 
ashes. On all sides, as far as the eye could reach, the country 
was an empty waste, where not a blade of forage was to be col- 
lected nor a head of cattle to be driven. 

The English soon began to feel the miseries of famine. 
Meanwhile they found that the enemy, though unseen, was 
never far distant When a foraging party was sent out, it was 
sure to be attacked and cut off. An enemy, who kept himself 
invisible among woods and mountains, hung on their flanks, 
and watched the opportunity of attacking any division of the 
English which happened to become detached from the main 
body. 

This was Wallace's plan for fighting Edward's immense 
army with his own small force. Smaller far it was than it 
might have been; for many of the great nobility, in their 
wretched pride and jealousy, refused to act under the only man 
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do could have saved Scotland, and kept back their numerous 
seals from lending their strong arms to their country's quarrel. 
Wallace calculated that when famine had filled the camp of 
e English with disease and discontent, Edward would be 
mpellecl to retire. Then would be the time to attack them, 
ben dispirited and disordered in retreat. His sagacious plan 
I but succeeded. Edward had been in Scotland for about a 
onth. He had advanced as far as Kirkliston, nine or ten 
ilea west of Edinburgh. Symptoms of mutiny began to ap- 
ar among his hungry soldiers. He was compelled to give 
ders for a retreat to Edinburgh, meaning to wait there till 
s fleet, laden with provisions, should arrive at Leith, and then 

advance again. - 

Things stood thus when two traitors — the Earl of Dunbar 
id the Earl of Angus — went at daybreak into the camp of the 
aglish, and gave information that Wallace lay in the Forest 

Falkirk, 1 intending to attack the English in their quarters 
at very night. Edward was filled with joy at the tidings. 
rhanks be to God," he cried, " who hath hitherto delivered 
B from every danger! They shall not need to follow me, 
r I shall instantly go and meet them." 

In an hour's time he had his army in motion for the west. 
lat night they encamped on a moor near Linlithgow. Each 
in slept in his armour ; each war-horse was kept ready 
idled beside its rider. The King himself slept on the bare 
ound, like the meanest soldier in his army. In the middle 

the night the sleeping King received a kick from his own 
arger, by which two of his ribs were broken. As soon as 
uming dawned the march was resumed. The King, wounded 
he was, was among the first to mount. 

Passing through the town of Linlithgow, the English con- 
tued their march, and gained a rising ground at some dis- 
ace beyond. There they halted, and the fighting Bishop of 
lrham said mass. While the ceremony was being performed, 
e sun arose, and his rays, glancing upon an array of spears, 
owed them the Scottish army taking their ground on the 
pe of a small hill not far from Falkirk. 



1 Ten miles south-east of Stirling. 
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Wallace arranged his battle thus : His main force lay in his 
infantry, who fought with long spears, and carried short dag- 
gers and axes for close battle slung at the girdle. They were 
divided into four circular masses, or schiltrons^ as they were 
called in the military language of the time. In these circles 
the spearmen stood compactly together, with their long spears 
stretched out, and forming a ring of steel. The spaces between 
circle and circle were occupied by the archers, tall yeomen from 
the forests of Selkirk and Ettrick. 1 The cavalry, amounting to 
one thousand heavy-armed horse, were placed in the rear. 

Among them were most of the nobles who had joined Wal- 
lace ; but the jealousy which these proud barons felt towards 
him, and their selfish fear of losing their estates, made them 
less than half-hearted in the cause. When we read, however, 
of the ill behaviour of the Scottish nobility in the War of In- 
dependence, we should remember that many of them held lands 
in both kingdoms. It mattered but little, therefore, to them 
whether Scotland was Edward's or no. They might as well 
be vassals to him for the whole of their Jands as for a part o\ 
them. 

The English came on in three divisions, each division as 
strong as the whole Scottish army. At the first clash of spean 
the entire body of the Scottish cavalry, led by the traitoi 
lords, turned bridle, and rode off the field without giving or tak- 
ing a blow. While the battle raged against the circles of spear 
men, the English horse charged the Scottish archers. Th< 
brave foresters stood firm to meet the rush of seven thousanc 
of the finest cavalry ever present on a stricken field. 

But lightly armed as they were, what could they do agains 
mailed horse and steel-clad knights? They defended them 
selves so bravely with their short daggers that even the enenrj 
admired them. But they died there to a man. After tin 
battle, the conquerors remarked their tall and handsome form: 
as they lay dead on the ground they had kept so well 

The four circles of the Scottish spearmen remained yet en 
tire, standing up like a wall, with their spears, point ove 
point, so thick and close together that it seemed as if no powe 

1 On Ettrick Water, the tributary of I kirk stands The Yarrow joins th 
the Tweed on which the town of Sel- ! Ettrick l£ mile above Selkirk. 
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could pierce through. But the cloth-yard arrows from the 
great 1k)ws of Englaid fell thick among them. The columns 
of archers advanced an I discharged their shafts in j>erf*'ct 
security — the Scots having neither cavalry to scatter them by 
a charge, nor archers to reply to them. Drawing their arrows 
to the head, they shot with all their force into the circles, and 
quickly breached the living walls. 

Through the gaps made by the archers the English cavalry 
charged, and, having once broken in. they wrought dread- 
ful havoc. The battle was lost. One duty alone re- 1298 
mained to the Scottish leader, and that was to save the a.d. 
remainder of his army from destruction by a retreat. 
Well and soldierly he did it. Retiring slowly, and himself 
with his best knights defending the rear, he was able to draw 
off the broken remains of his circles, and to gain the shelter of 
Torwood Forest. 1 

Next day he returned and rode over the fatal field. Fifteen 
thousand Scottish dead lay there. He sought among them for 
the body of his friend Sir John the Graham, who was among 
the fallen. "When the lxxly was found, Wallace leaped down 
from his steed and took the corpse in his arms. Looking upon 
the j>ale face, he kissed it, saying, "Alas! my best brother — 
my true friend when I was hardest bestead ! " His weeping 
followers took the dead man from his arms. They bore the 
warrior, whose battles were over, to Falkirk churchyard, and 
reverently laid him in the dust. An ancient stone yet marks 
the spot where "the good Graham of truth and hardiment" 
found his long home. 

Edward meanwhile had marched upon Stirling, hoping to 
get some supplies for his hungry troops. He found the whole 
town in flames, and all the neighbouring country wasted and 
burned by the Scots themselves. A division of the English, 
which had been sent through Fife, found the town of St An- 
drews deserted by its inhabitants and reduced to ashes. Perth 
was in the same condition. 

There was no living in a country whose inhabitants burned 
and destroyed their property with their own hands rather than 



' Midway between Falkirk and UamuwVWcw. 
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leave anything for the support of the invader. In short, this 
stern and devoted policy forced the English King to retreat 
at the very moment when victory seemed to have laid Scotland 
at his feet. Less than a month after the Battle of Falkirk 
Edward sullenly led his army, worn out by famine and distress, 
back into England. 

The base desertion of the Scottish lords at the Battle of Fal- 
kirk had taught Wallace a lesson. How could he with any 
chance of success lead an army, the greater part of whose 
chiefs were ready at any moment to abandon or to betray him? 
Let them have a high-born noble for their leader, whom they 
might obey without offence to their jealous pride. Wallace 
was ready to serve his country, fighting as a simple knight ; but 
he resigned his dignity of Guardian of Scotland, believing 
that he could no longer hold it with advantage to the cause of 
freedom. He would not, he said, remain in a position which 
brought him into' perpetual strife with the nobility, and so 
perilled the safety of the leal commons of Scotland. 

From the day that Wallace felt himself compelled to retire 
from the leadership, tile fate of Scotland was sealed. The 
struggle against England was continued, indeed, for six years 
longer. Five successive times Edward led his armies into 
Scotland. At last the long and desperate strife drew to a 
close. Scotland, exhausted by the pitiless ravages which had 
drained her best blood for. so many years, sank spirit-broken 
before a foe so persevering and so fell. All the leading men 
submitted upon terms more or less hard. All the strongholds 
were surrendered, and the leopard flag once more floated over 
their battlements. 

Whoever might be spared, Wallace was marked for death. 
Driven to the mountains and forests, with a few faithful 
friends who still shared his dangers, he lived, as at the begin- 
ning of his career, on the plunder of the Southron. A price 
was set on his head. Hunted from covert to covert, he had 
taken refuge in the strong and wooded country between Glas- 
gow and Dumbarton. Sir John Menteith, formerly his 
friend, but then commander of the Castle of Dumbarton in the 
service of Edward, bribed Wallace's servant to discover the 
place of his retreat. 
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Wallace used to lodge at a solitary village near Glasgow. 
He had but two attendants, Kerlie, or little Ker, and a nephew 
of Menteith. About midnight on the night of his capture 
Wallace and his two attendants repaired to their lodging. He 
and Kerlie lay down to sleep — the young man, Menteith's 
nephew, keeping watch. When they were locked in deep 
sleep, the viljain crept in softly and took away their arms. 
His uncle was at hand with sixty men. The house was sur- 
rounded, and the sleeping men were mastered. Kerlie was 
dragged to the door, and killed. Wallace was bound with 
cords, and hurried away to the south before daybreak. 

They conveyed him across Solway Sand to Carlisle, and 
thence to London. He was an object of great wonder when 
passing through England. As he entered London, a mighty 
crowd turned out to gaze. The fierce King Edward waited 
impatiently for his blood. They put him through a mock 
trial, and condemned him to die a traitor's death. With his 
hands chained behind him, he was dragged on a hurdle to the 
foot of a high gallows at the Elms of Smithfield. 1 He desired 
that a small psalm-book, which he had always carried about 
with him since his childhood, and which had been taken from 
him when they stripped him of his clothes, should be restored. 
This was done, and he caused a priest to hold it open before 
him while the executioners went about their ghastly work. 

They hung him up,- but cut him down alive. Then they 
cruelly tortured him, and burned part of his body be- 
fore his face. His head was struck off by the hang- 1305 
man's axe, and his body quartered. The head was set a.d. 
on a pole on London Bridge. His right arm was fixed 
above the bridge at Newcastle, his left was exposed at Ber- 
wick ; the right limb was sent to Perth, and the left to Aberdeen. 

Edward had achieved the object which, for fifteen years — 
ever since the little Maid of Norway died — he had pursued 
with such deep cunning and such merciless perseverance. 
Scotland — her freedom crushed, her champion slaughtered, and 
his body "hewed as a carcass fit for hoifnds" — was all his own. 
Yes — for six months ! 

1 On the east of the city of London, I ket. There public executions were 
welJ known lately (or it* rattle mar- 1 wont to laVe \\m» 
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Questions. — Where was Edward 
when Wallace was liberating Scotland? 
What did he do when he heard of 
Wallace's exploits ? What force did he 
raise? What did he find on entering 
Scotland? By what means had Wal- 
lace resolved to meet Edward's large 
army? What was Edward compelled 
to do ? What revived his hopes ? 
Where did he lead his army? What 
accident befell him in the camp at 
night? How did Wallace arrange his 
battle? Who were less than half- 
hearted in the cause? What excuse 
may be made for them ? What did the 
Scottish cavalry do at the first onset ? 
liow were the Scottish archers broken ? 
What was their fate? How were the 
Scottish spearmen broken ? What duty 



remained for Wallace? How did he 
perform it? What shelter did he gain? 
What did he do next day ? What did 
he do on finding the body of Sir John 
Graham ? What compelled Edward to 
retreat? What office was Wallace in- 
duced to resign? What reason did he 
give for the step? How long was the 
struggle with Edward continued ? How 
often in that time did he lead an army 
into Scotland? What was the result? 
Where did Wallace take refuge? How 
and by whom was he betrayed ? Where 
was he conveyed? What followed? 
What was held before him when he 
was executed? How was he executed? 
What was done with his body ? What 
had Edward achieved ? For how long 
did he retain his conquest? 



BRUCE AND COMYN. 

In six mouths from the death of Wallace, Robert the Bruce 
was crowned King of Scots. He was grandson to that Bruce 
who liad been competitor with John Baliol for the crown. 
He was Earl of Car rick 1 and Lord of Anuandale in Scotland ; 
and he possessed, besides, immense family estates in England. 
Baliol having been deposed and put out of the way, Bruce waa 
undoubtedly nearest heir to the throne. 

During the Wallace wars, Bruce had taken no part with his 
countrymen. Edward seems to have borne him in hand with 
hopes of the crown. Bruce, on his part, though willing to ac- 
cept the throne as Edward's vassal, doubtless intended to take 
the first opportunity of throwing off the yoke and asserting his 
independence. When he found that Edward had deceived him, 
great was his disappointment and deep his indignation. 

John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, 2 called the Bed Comyn, was 
son of Marjory, John Baliol's sister. As Baliol had given up 
all claim to the crown, his right, such as it was, came to his 
nephew, the Bed Comyn. 

Scotland was now in*a condition such as might turn even a 
coward's blood to flame. English soldiers kept every castle 



1 The old name of the southern dlvi- ! s A district in the south-east of ln« 
Mian of A mhfre. • veri\ess-»\\vce. 
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and town ; English sheriffs and other officers exercised a 
tyrannical mastery in every district. So rapacious, haughty, 
and despiteful were they, that men's lives were a misery to 
them to bear. If any Scotsman possessed a good horse or 
hound, or anything else that he valued, some Englishman 
would seize it ; and if the owner resisted, he paid for it with 
his lands or his life. Many good knights were hanged like 
felons, on the shallowest pretexts, or on none. The land was 
full of bitter wrong and shameful scorn. 

Bruce saw with deep indignation the wretched state of his 
countrymen. He began, with great caution and secrecy, to 
arrange, with the friends in whom he could trust, a conspiracy 
for throwing off the yoke. Biding with Comyn from Stirling, 
they conversed about the miseries which the kingdom suffered 
under the English rule. Bruce said to Comyn, "Give me your 
lands, and I will assist you to expel your enemies, and place the 
crown on your head ; or else, I will give you my lands, on con- 
dition that you support me in my efforts to regain the throne of 
my fathers. " Comyn agreed to take Bruce's lands and assist 
him to drive out the English. A formal agreement to this 
effect was written out, and each kept a copy. Bruce then re- 
turned to England ; for the jealousy of Edward never allowed 
him to be long absent. 

The traitor Comyn sent his copy of the agreement, and in- 
formation of the conspiracy, to Edward. Edward concealed 
his knowledge of the secret, and wore his usual face to Bruce, 
not wishing to give any alarm till he could arrange his means 
for seizing all the conspirators at once. Bruce, however, got a 
hint from a friend of the danger he was in, and taking horse, 
escaped with all speed to Scotland. 

He reached the Castle of Lochmaben, which was then kept 
by his brother Edward. The Comyn, as it chanced, was to be 
in Dumfries next day, at the court of the English Justiciary. 
Bruce, minded to have speech with him, rode over to Dumfries 
with a few friends. The meeting of Bruce and Comyn took 
place in the Church of the Gray Friars. They embraced and 
kissed each other, after the manner of the times, with all show of 
friendliness, and then walked up the church together towards 
the high uhur, engaged, as it seemed, \tv eaxufcsX. e,crc*Nfc\^\«^. 
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As they advanced, their words grew high and keen. Bruce 
accused Coniyn of having betrayed him to Edward. "You 
lie ! " said the impudent traitor. Bruce, without a word more, 
drew his dagger and struck him down on the very steps of the 
altar. It was the outburst of a moment. Bruce instantly felt 
shocked at the rash deed. He rushed to his friends, who 
awaited him outside the church. " I doubt," he said, " that I 
have slain the Comyn ! " " You doubt," cried Sir Roger Kirk- 
Patrick; " I mak siccar;" 1 and running into the church, he 
despatched the wretched man with repeated wounds. 

It was a wild, unhappy deed. Brace's situation, difficult and 
dark before, was thereby made tenfold more dangerous. All 
the connections of the powerful family of Comyn were bound 
to what feudal times considered the duty of revenge. The 
feelings of that age regarded witli horror him who had outraged 
a holy place and polluted the altar with blood. Yet, in the 
wonderful ways of God. from that rash and bloody deed sprang 
the freedom of Scotland. 

Bruce had made the plunge, and there was no turning back. 
His head must either wear a crown, or be set with Wallace's 
on London Bridge. A small band of faithful friends stood by 
him, and brought what followers they could muster to his 
standard. A number of the old Wallace men, who, after the 
death of their great leader, had sought refuge in remote and 
lonely spots, came out of their retreats and joined him. 

With this little army he marched round by Glasgow to Perth 
and Scone. Ten years earlier, Edward had carried away the 
crown, the sceptre, the robes, the coronation-stone, everything 
connected with Scottish royalty. Many a proud scene the old 
Abbey of Scone beheld at the coronation of the Kings 
1306 of Scotland ; but the coronation of by far the greatest 

a.d. King that ever Scotland saw was the lowliest of them 
all. A friendly bishop lent the robes ; the Abbot of 
Scone lent the chair ; and a circlet of gold, borrowed probably 
from the statue of some saint or martyr, served for the crown. 



Questions. — Who was crowned with- 
in fix months after Wallace's death? 
Whc was this Bruce? Why did Bruce 



take no part in the Wallace wars? To 
whom had Baliol's claim passed? In 
what condition was Scotland? Who 
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was indignant at the wrongs of his 
countrymen? What agreement did he 
make with Comyn? What did Comyn 
do with his copy of it? What plan did 
Edward form? Why did Brace leave 
England? Where did he go? Where 
did he and Comyn meet? What then 



took place? Who despatched him? 
What did he say before doing so? 
What effect had the deed on Brace's 
situation? Who came out of their re- 
treats and joined him? Where was he 
crowned ? In what circumstances ? 
What served for the crown? 



CHIEF DATES. 

A.D. 

Malcolm Canmore marries Margaret, the English Princess. . 1068 

William the Conqueror invades Scotland 1072 

Marriage of Matilda, Malcolm's daughter, with Henry L. 1100 

Battle of the Standard— Scots defeated. 1138 

Northumberland and Cumberland ceded to England 11 

William the Lion made prisoner by the English 1174 

Treaty of Falaise- -Scottish independence surrendered 1174 

Scottish independence restored. 1189 

Battle of Largs— Haco defeated 1263 

Death of the Maid of Norway 1290 

Scottish independence surrendered to Edward L 1291 

John Baliol degraded 1296 

Battle of Stirling Bridge— Wallace victorious 1297 

Wallace Guardian of Scotland 1297 

Battle of Falkirk— Wallace defeated 1298 

Wallace betrayed and executed. 1305 

Bruce kills Comyn at Dumfries 1306 



V.— FKOM ROBERT THE BRUCE TO J. 
UMMUHUL 

1.— USUI OT ROBERT TUB BBUCK. 

1306 to 1339 JLD.-93 rear*. 

(irut-frut-fnndwB of David, lumbar of Wllliua I. 

fJhXAT ww the fury of Edward when he heard that Brace had railed 
the Htandard nf revolt in Scotland. Old and broke though he was, 
h<: net nut for the north in person ; but be pi 
Pembroke in advance, to attack Brace before he could 
i«« gather strength. Xear Perth, Brace challenged I 
au the English leader t» battle. Pembroke put | 

the fight off till the morrow. The Scots, trust- 
ing to hi* honour, retired to the Wood of Ketavea,' 
u udid their amiour, anil jirepared for rest Suddenly 
the English, attacked them, and put the 

Brace with a handful of followers t«ok refuge ai 
Having sent their wives tu Kildrummie Castle, in Aberdeenshire, the; 
pushed on, through many hardship* and dangers, toward* the weatern 
LNiwt At last they reached the headland of Cautire, whence they 
(••ok boat to the isle of Bathlin, four miles from the ooaat of Ulster. 
There Bruce spent the winter of 1:106. During bin absence, hia friends 
auil adherent* in Scotland were either carried captive to England or 
put to death . 

ICIXDLINU OP THE BEAOOH. 

The kindly spring came on, anil Bruce, thoughtful, calm, and 

firm, prepared once more to make his venture. He found some 

friends and help among the chiefs of the Western Isles, so that 

lie was able to assemble a little fleet of thirty-three galleys, with 
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three hundred men on board. With these he milled for the 
island of AlT&n.' Opposite to the shore of Arrau, and Winded 
by the blue line of the distant Scottish coast, lay his own lands 
of Carrick. There, where he might ex|>ect support among his 
own vassals, he resolved to begin. His first attempt should be 
t« recover his own castle of Turnberry from the English. 



irniPT 
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First, however, he sent over a trusty scout, a Carrick man, 
to look about him, to find out how the people were affected, 
and what was the strength of the enemy. If he saw any fair 
chance of success, he was to kindle a fire upon a height above 
Turnberry 1 on a fixed day. The day came, and Bruce 
walked backwards and forwards on the beach, anxiously 1307 
looking towards Turnberry. The time passed, and no a.u. 
signal appeared. At last a faint gleam of fire showed 
on the sky, and quickly increased to a broad red glare. With 
blithesome cheer they shot their galleys into the sea, and bine 
away with sail and oar. 

Night fell before they were midway across tJie channel; but 
they steered right for the fire, which still burned brightly over 
Turnberry, and soon reached the laud. The scout met them 
on the shore. He told a gloomy tale. The English were in 
great force, and there was uo good-will among the people. 

1 A moaDUInout bltdd In the Klrth I Haslof iJmrick.uashljoiincutle. Hit 
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" Traitor ! " said the King, " why made you then the fire ? 
" Ah, Sire," he said, " the fire was never made by me. I did 
not see it till after dark ; and dreading the mistake it might 
lead you into, I came to meet you here and warn you of your 
danger." Bruce was staggered by this intelligence. Turning 
to his friends, he asked what they thought it best to do. " I, 
for one," said his brother Edward, " shall not return, but shall 
take mine adventure here, whether it be good or ilL w "Brother," 
said the King, " since you will so, we shall together take what 
God may send." 

Percy, the English lord of Turnberry, had about two hun- 
dred of his men quartered in the village beside the castle. 
That night he was startled by a tumult, mingled with shouts 
and yells. The garrison within the castle listened to the sounds, 
which told of a fierce slaughter going on in the village below ; 
but, ignorant of the enemy, they dared not venture forth in 
the darkness. The uproar died away, and the growing light 
showed the Scots dividing a rich spoil — arms, war-horses, and 
the whole camp equipage of the governor. Weakened as he 
was by the loss of so many men, the Percy was fain to keep 
within his gates and suffer the despite. A somewhat better 
beginning than the King made last year in Methven Wood. 

Many dark turns of fortune he had after this, however, and 
many a perilous adventure. The story of his adventures was 
written by John Barbour, 1 a priest of Aberdeen, who lived in 
the reigns of the Bruce and his son. Its black-letter 2 page, and 
the many words in it which are now antique and strange, render 
Barbour's " Life and Acts of Kobert the Bruce" difficult at first. 
But there is a noble, free spirit in it, which makes it sound stir- 
ring as the Bruce's own war-horn. Simple and primitive as it 
is, there was no such good English written in England itself at 
that time. But let us follow the King. 

An English force, too strong for his little band to oppose, 
poured into Carrick. Bruce retired into the mountainous part 
of the district. The English, assisted by a body of Galloway 
men, eagerly endeavoured to hunt him down. Driven from 
haunt to haunt, weary, toil-worn, and dejected, he had retired 

' lie died in 1396. J which early manuscripts were written 

■ The Old English or Gothic letter, in \ and the nts\. Ykk>Y« vctx* v v "M**d. 
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one day into a wretched hovel to snatch some repose. There, 
as he lay upon a heap of straw, his mind darkly pondering his 
gloomy situation, he had well-nigh resolved to abandon the 
whole enterprise, leave Scotland, and engage in a crusade. 1 

A spider, hanging by its long thread from the roof of the 
hovel, caught his eye. The creature was endeavouring to swing 
itself from one rafter to another. Its movements interested the 
King. Six times it made the attempt, and failed. Would it 
try once more, and succeed after all? Bruce thought within 
himself, If this creature try again, and succeed in its object, I 
too will make another attempt. The history of a great country 
hung by a spider's thread. Bruce watched. The spider launched 
itself from its rafter the seventh time, and succeeded. 

The perseverance and success of the insect struck the King 
like a cheering omen. He thought no more of giving up his 
enterprise, and the strength of his mighty purpose was renewed 
within him. Never, surely, was little thing so great as that 
day in the Carrick hovel. Such is the famous tradition of 

Brace and the spider. 

One evening, when he had with him a company of only sixty, 
he received information that two hundred Galloway men were 
coming to attack him. Near by was a river, running between 
high and steep banks. Over this river he led his men, and 
posted them about two bow-shots off, on a spot of ground well 
secured by a morass. Here he made them rest, and himself 
with two attendants returned to the bank of the stream. There 
was but one ford, from which a steep path led up to the top of 
the bank, and the path was so narrow that two men could not 
come up together. Here the King waited and listened for some 
time. At length he heard the distant baying of a hound, which 
came every moment nearer. " I shall not disturb my weary 
men for the yelping of a hound," thought the King. Ere long, 
however, he heard the sound of a body of men making straight 
for the ford, and instantly sent his two servants to rouse his 
little camp. 

It was a bright moonlight night, and he had a full view of 



1 A holy war, or war of the Cross. 
There were eight crusades. The first 
began In 1090; the last regular crusade. 
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in which Edward I. of England took 
part along wWa. l/rote \X~ kA ^raaa^ 
began in \2I0 wn& «utaA.Y&\Xl c i. 
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his enemies cis they descended the opposite bank and dashed 
into the ford. The first man that came up the narrow path 
received a thrust through his body from Bruce's spear. Another 
k pear- thrust, dealt as quick as lightning, killed his horse. The 
fallen animal blocked up the path. Another and another of the 
Galloway men came on, but it was only to be rolled back on 
the jx)int of that terrible spear. Those behind shouted, " On 
him! he cannot stand! 77 and more tried to rush up the steep 
path. Their bodies either encumbered the bank or rolled back 
into the ford. 

By this time the assailants heard the sound of the King's men 
hastening to his aid. They turned and fled. The King sat 
down on the bank, took off his helmet, and wiped the sweat of 
battle from his brow. There his men found him, sitting alone 
in the moonlight, with fifteen corpses before him ! 

The Lord James Douglas bethought him about this time to 
go over into Douglasdale, 1 and try to snatch his own castle out 
of the hands of the English. Coming to the neighbourhood by 
night, he discovered himself to a faithful vassal of his father's, 
whom he had known in his boyhood, and who wept for joy at 
seeing him. In this man's house he kept close, sending secretly 
one by one for the trusty men who dwelt on his lands. With 
them he settled his plan. 

Palm Sunday was at hand, when the garrison of the castle 
would attend the neighbouring church of St. Bride. Douglas 
and his men took care to be there too. He wore an old cloak 
above his armour, and carried a flail in his hand like a country- 
man. His men had their weapons concealed under their 
mantles. The priest was busy with his services, when a voice 
shouted, " Douglas ! Douglas ! " At this signal the countryman 
dropped his flail and old cloak, and fell furiously with his sword 
on the English. His men did the same. The church rang 
with the clash of weapons and the din of combat. But it was 
soon over, and the English were all either struck down or made 
prisoners. 

The victors proceeded immediately to the castle. The alarm 
had not reached it, and the gate was found open, with nobody 

' A valley in the south - west of I Douglaa Water, a tributary of the 
Lanarkshire, through which flows the \ Clyde. 
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but the porter and the cook within. Dinner for the garrison 
was ready, and the board was laid in the hall. Douglas ordered 
the gate of the castle to be shut, and sat down with his men to 
enjoy the feast. He then collected the arms, clothing, and 
valuables — all that his men could readily carry away. Next, 
he made them pile together in a heap all the wheat, flour, and 
malt found in the stores. On this heap he struck off the heads 
of his prisoners, and stove the casks of wine, and then set fire 
to the whole. All that was not stone in the castle was reduced 
to ashes. The country people called this terrible vengeance the 
Douglas Larder. It was a grim jest ; but the heads of Nigel 
Bruce and his gallant companions were blackening in the sun 
above Berwick gates or on the Tower of London. 



Questions. — What did Edward do 
when he heard of Brace's proceedings ? 
Whom did he posh on in advance? 
Where was Bruce defeated? What 
advantage did Pembroke take of the 
Scots? Where did Bruce and his ad- 
herents then go ? Where did they send 
their wives? Where did Bruce spend 
the winter? What happened during 
his absence ? 

Among whom did Bruce find friends 
in the spring of 1307? Where did 
he sail for? What did he resolve that 
his first attempt should be? What 
did he first do? What signal was agreed 
on? How was it carried out? What 
did the scout tell them when they 
landed? What did Bruce ask him? 
What was his reply? What was Ed- 
ward Brace's decision ? Who had then 
possession of Turnberry? What did 
the garrison hear that nigbt? What 



did the dawn show them? Who has 
told the story of Brace's adventures? 
What forced Bruce to retire into the 
mountainous parts? What incident 
encouraged him to persevere? How 
many men had Bruce with him to 
guard the ford against the Galloway 
men? Where did he leave his men? 
What was the nature of the path up 
the bank? Who guarded it? How 
many corpses were before him when 
his men joined him ? What did Lord 
James Douglas bethink him of doing ? 
In what disguise did he and his fol- 
lowers enter the Church of St. Bride ? 
What was the signal of onset ? What 
was the result? Where did the victors 
go? Who were its only occupants? 
What did Douglas and his men do 
there? What after the feast? What 
did the country people call this terrible 
vengeance ? What warranted it ? 



REIGN OP ROBERT THE BRUCE.— {Continued. ) 

When King Edward heard of these doings, all his old fury was re- 
kindled. He at once set out for Scotland with a large army, though 
he was so shattered by age and illness that he had to be carried in a 
litter. He reached Burgh-on-Sasds, beyond Carlisle, and died there, 
after making his son promise to carry his bones at the head of the 
army till Scotland was subdued. 

But Edward II. had none of his father's mettle. He sent the old 
King's body to Westminster Abbey, led \ns orav^ a. ttassrX ^«j ns&» 
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Scotland, and then marched back to England without striking a blow. 
During the next six yearn Bruce and his followers continued the work 
of driving out the English troops by whom the towns and castles of 
Scotland were still held. 
One by one the strong places were recovered, and at length in 1313 

Stirling Castle was the only fortress of importance that re- 
t z* mained in the hands of the English. It was besieged by Brace's 

brother Edward ; and the garrison agreed to surrender on the 
24th June in the following year, unless previously relieved. 



BATTLE OF BANNOCKBURN. 

Edward II. marched to the relief of Stirling Gastie with a 
more powerful force than had ever been led against Soot- 
land by any king or captain. A mass of archers with 
1314 their six-foot bows were there, each man with his four- 
a.d. and- twenty cloth-yard arrows, and his archer's boast 
that " every English bowman carried fonr-and-twenty 
Scotsmen's lives at his belt." The force of cavalry, heavy and 
light together, was forty thousand strong. The host which 
rolled northward from Berwick towards Stirling numbered 
altogether more than one hundred thousand men. 

King Robert, well aware of the mighty force advancing against 
him, mustered his army. It did not exceed forty thousand 
fighting men. His plan was to await the enemy on ground 
where their vast cavalry should not have room to act with 
effect. He chose his position in what was then called the New 
Park, near Stirling — a space of ground studded and encum- 
bered with trees. The Scottish army, fronting to the expected 
advance of the English, looked towards the south-east. 

The enemy could not get in upon their right, for it was pro- 
tected by the Bannock Burn, whose banks were steep and 
wooded. On the left, again, where the ground was open, Bruce 
caused a vast number of pits to be dug, and covered carefully 
with turf ; so that the field, which seemed level and firm to the 
eye, was in reality like a honeycomb, and perfectly impassable 
to cavalry. The front of the position was so far protected by 
a marsh that only one way of approach was left open to the 
English. 

On Sabbath the 23rd of June they came \u sv^vt. Countless 
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banners, standards, and pennons floated gaily above their broad 
and dense battalions. The sun shone brightly, and the land 
seemed in a blaze with their burnished helmets, and the brill- 
iant colours of the surcoats which the knights wore above their 
mail. They came so near that it seemed as if they were going 
to attack at once. Brace was in front of his own line, armyiug 
his men. He had his full armour on, and a battle-axe in 
his hand ; but, to keep his charger fresh for the day's work, he 
rode as yet only a little palfrey. He was easily known by a 
light crown of gold which he wore upon his helmet. He was 
laughing and talking gaily as he rode to and fro along the 

An English knight, Sir Henry de Bohun, riding out a bow- 
shot from their front, knew the King by the crown on his 
helmet. Seeing him so poorly horsed, he thought that lie could 
easily have him at his will Levelling his spear and spurring 
his charger, he came on at speed. The King, measuring him 
with steady eye, awaits his approach. He comes rushing at 
fa)} career; the Brace, by a touch on \at \nHbtvf' 
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the shock, and rising in his stirrups as the English knight 
sweeps past, smites him fiercely on the helmet with his battle- 
axe. The axe crashes through helmet and skull deep into the 
brain, and the riderless steed gallops wildly away. This was 
the first stroke of the fight 

It was not the purpose of the English, however, to begin the 
attack that night. They drew off, and encamped. All night long 
sounds of revelry were heard from their lines. The Scots lay 
in arms upon the field. Early in the morning the English host 
advanced, pressed by the narrowness of the ground into one 
immense unwieldy column. When King Edward came near 
enough to have a full view of the Scots, he was astonished to 
see so small a force awaiting on foot, in a level field, the attack 
of his mighty army. He could scarce believe it possible. 

" Will yon Scotsmen fight ? " he asked of Sir Ingram de 
Umfraville, a veteran leader in his father's wars, who chanced 
to be at his side. " Yea, siccarly, Sire," said the knight. At 
this moment the Scots, as their custom was on the edge of battle, 
all knelt down, and made a short prayer to God. When the 
English King saw them kneeling, he cried, " Yon folk kneel to 
ask mercy ! " Umfraville answered. " You say truth ; they ask 
mercy, but not of you. Believe me, yon men will win or die." 
"Be it so," said the King; and he immediately ordered the 
trumpets to sound the charge. 

The English horse, spurred to full speed, rushed to the 
shock. The Scots, with their long spears levelled, stood like a 
wall. The crash of their meeting and the breaking of spears 
might have been heard far off. Many a good horse, pierced by 
the spears, fell, and threw its rider to the earth! Many a bold 
rider, unable to recover himself, was slain on the ground. The 
ranks behind came dashing on. Their horses either fell dead 
from deep spear wounds; or, stabbed and maddened, they 
reared and recoiled, and rushed masterless with blood-streaming 
breasts, spreading disorder among the advancing squadrons. 

Randolph now came up with his division and attacked the 

English. So small in comparison was his force, that his men 

seemed to be lost in the crowd, as if they had plunged into a 

sea of atee). The third division of the Scots also closed, aud 

the buttle wax presently general along \\\e ^wYvA* \x«uV. 
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The English archers, ten thousand strong, had taken up 
their position on a piece of elevated ground, whence they shot 
their arrows thick and fast upon the Scots. If that sharp and 
deadly shower were to last, it would go hard with them. But 
King Robert has an eye to everything. At his signal, a body 
of five hundred horsemen, kept ready for the purpose, are let 
go. They dash in among the archers, spearing and scattering 
them. The archers, having neither spear nor axe to defend 
themselves at close quarters, are so utterly broken and dispersed 
that they never rally again. 

Meanwhile a battle grim and great was raging. The shouts 
and cries, the groans of the wounded and the dying, the clang 
of blows struck in the fierceness of deadly hate, made a noise 
hideous to hear. The field was red with blood. Whoever lost 
his footing in that fierce tumult never rose again. Many a 
valiant knight lay upon the ground, the sheen of his armour 
dimmed in blood, and his gay surcoat all foul by the trampling 
of feet dyed in the gory grass. The vast and dense mass of the 
English rocked to and fro like the waves of thetsea, and their 
banners rose and fell as the battle swayed this way or that. 

At length they visibly wavered. The cry arose from the 
Scottish ranks, " On them ! on them ! they fail ! " With that 
they charged in so compact and solid a mass, so swiftly and so 
fiercely withal, that the English were borne back a good space 
beyond the point where the battle began. 

At this moment a singular incident occurred, which had its 
effect in deciding the battle. The King had left his baggage and 
camp-followers behind a small hill immediately to the rear of 
his position. These camp-followers and servants numbered 
about fifteen thousand. They made banners of sheets and 
blankets fixed on sticks and tent-poles, and, forming themselves 
into a column, appeared marching down the hill, and looking 
like a new army coming to the assistance of the Scots. King 
Robert, depend upon it, knew all* about the stratagem. 

His marking eye detected the symptoms of wavering among 
the English. Shouting his war-cry, he charged in person, at 
the head of his own division, upon their reeling squadrons. 
The other divisions of the Scottish army advanced. The Eng- 
lish musses were rent in pieces, and scatteYtsvl \\\ £QraqJifc\»^xw&»* 
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Hundreds were drowned in the river Forth. Many 
overthrown and slain among the pits which Bruce had dug on 
his left wing. Others, attempting to cross the rugged valley 
of the Bannock stream, were overtaken and slain in such num- 
bers that the bodies of men and horses filled up the hollow. 
Thirty thousand English dead remained to rot in Scottish 
earth. 

Edward, sufficiently convinced by this time that the Scots 
meant fighting, fled to Dunbar without drawing bridle, accom- 
panied by no more than five hundred horsemen. All the way 
of his sixty miles' gallop he was followed by the good Lord 
James, with a handful of riders. Dunbar Castle was in the 
hands of a friend of Edward's, and lowered its drawbridge to 
take him in. Thence he escaped to his own dominions in a 
fishing-boat. 

The Castle of Stirling surrendered the day after the battle, 
according to the agreement Edward, " fishing before the net, 
hail been so confident of victory that he had brought with him a 
]K>et to celebrate his arms ! The luckless poet was taken prisoner. 
King Robert, who could well enjoy a dry joke, offered him his 
liberty on condition of his writing a poem on the triumph of 
the Scots : which sour task he executed, and the performance 
remains readable to this day. The booty taken from the Eng- 
lish was immense. But, better far than all the spoils of victory, 
Bruce was enabled, by an exchange of prisoners, to obtain the 
freedom of his Queen and his daughter, after eight years' im- 
prisonment in England. 



Questions. — What did Edward do on 
hearing of Brace's doings? Where did 
h e die ? What was his dying command ? 
What did Edward IL do? How did 
Bruce occupy the next six years ? What 
was the state of matters in 1313 ? What 
agreement was made by the garrison of 
Stirling? 

How many did Edward's army 
number altogether? How many 
cavalry? What was the boast of every 
English archer? What did Brace's 
army amount to? What was his plan ? 
Where did he choose his position? 
How was his right protected? and his 
left? mad big front? When did the 



English come in sight ? What was the 
first stroke of the fight? Narrate the 
incident By what were the lfri gUA 
hampered when they advanced in the 
morning? What did King Edward ask 
when he saw the Scottish lines? What 
was he answered? At that moment 
what were the Scots seen to do? What 
did Edward say when he saw that? 
What did Umfraville reply? Who be- 
gan the attack ? What threw them into 
confusion? Whose division of the Scots 
then came up ? Where had the English 
archers taken up their position? How 
were they dispersttt? What cry arose 
when tifce YtU&W&Yt n\*\\>Vj itvivma*. 
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What singular incident then occurred ? 
What did Bruce do when he detected 
the symptoms of wavering ? What was 
the upshot.? How many English were 
slain ? Whither did King Edward flee ? 



Who followed him ? How did he escape 
to his own dominions? When did Stir- 
ling Castle surrender? Narrate the in- 
cident of Edward's poet Whom did 
the victory release from captivity? 



A SIEGE IN BOW-AND-AKROW DAYS. 

The time between Bannockburn and the peace — an interval 
of fourteen years — was one of brilliant exploits and stirring 
adventures. The spirit and vigour of the Scottish nation were 
roused to the utmost. Not only did the Scots visit upon Eng- 
land the oppressions of many years; they passed over into 
Ireland to aid the native Irish princes in driving out the 
English; and there they carried on the war with such effect 
that Bruce's brother Edward was solemnly crowned King of 
Ireland. 

The Siege of Berwick was one of the events of this re- 
markable time. Five years after Bannockburn, Edward at- 
tempted to wrest that important town from the Scots. 
The whole military strength of his kingdom was called 1319 
out. His camp formed a city of tents and pavilions A . D . 
which covered a far greater extent of ground than 
the town itself. His fleet blockaded the mouth of the river, 
and from the town wall its numerous masts looked like a 
wood. 

The first care of the English was to surround their camp 
with a strong rampart and a deep trench, so as to resist any 
attempt which King Kobert might make to raise the siege. 
Their next work was to cast up mounds of earth against the 
walls of the town. The walls were but low. * A man standing 
on the ground might, with a spear, strike in the face one stand- 
ing on the battlements. It did not, therefore, require that the 
mounds should be of any great height in order to enable the 
besiegers to scale the wall. 

When the mounds were completed, the English attacked the 
town at once by land and by sea. Early one morning their 
trumpets were heard, and they were seen assembling to their 
banners. They advanced in various bodies, well provided with 
tedders, scaffolds, and mining tools, and Ywrau^ xaasssc^ tar 
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fences of plank borne before them. Squadrons of archers and 
slingers covered the attacking columns, and rained their shot 
on the besieged. 

The enemy came on with great swiftness, planted their 
ladders against the wall, and thronged up, holding their shields 
above their heads. Thrust and stab, and crashing stroke of axe, 
met them at the top. Many of the ladders were overthrown. 
Others were crushed under heavy masses of stone rolled from 
the battlements, and the climbers sprawled in struggling heaps 
in the ditch below. The English, sailing their ships as far up 
the river as the tide permitted, attempted to enter the town 
from the rigging of a vessel which they had prepared for that 
purpose. 

This vessel had her boat hoisted half-mast high, and to 
the bow of the boat was fitted a fall-bridge, which was to be 
lowered on the wall, so as to afford a passage from the ship 
into the town. The boat and the ship's rigging were crowded 
with soldiers. Luckily this ship ran aground, and when the 
tide ebbed she lay high and dry. A party from the town 
sallied out and set her on fire. By this time it was high noon, 
and the assault had begun early in the morning. Informed by 
the blaze of the burning ship of the failure of their attempt by 
sea, the English blew a retreat and drew off to their camp. 

It was only, however, to commence preparations for a more 
desperate assault. They spent the next five days in construct- 
ing a huge machine moving on wheels, and several stories high. 
Each of these stories or platforms was filled with armed men. 
The roof and sides were formed of thick planks, and covered 
with raw hides, to prevent its being set on fire. It was moved 
forward by men with handspokes or levers, as a ship's windlass 
is turned round. The upper stories of this enormous machine, 
which was called a SOW, overtopped the town walls ; so that if 
it were once brought close, the town was almost sure to be taken 
by storm. Instead of a single vessel, as at the former attack, 
a whole squadron of ships, with their tops manned by picked 
archers, and their boats, full of armed men, slung half-mast 
high, were ready to sail in with the tide, and anchor beneath 
the walla. 
The besieged on their part were not »WY. ^N&\\sa*%tafeA 
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for throwing stones i 
ramparts. Large mas 



s weight were placed o 
s of combustibles, and lire-fagot* 




posed of pitch and flax, were kept in readiness. At intervals 
on the walls were fixed huge cross-bows, for the discharge of 
heavy darts winged with copper and wrapped with tow dipped 
in oil or sulphur, which was- set on fire at the moment of dis- 
charge. The battlements were lined with archers, cross-bow- 
men, and spearmen. Thus prepared, the Scots awaited the 
enemy. 

At sunrise the English war-home sounded the attack. Their 
columns came forward sturdily in the face of a shower of stones 
and arrows from the wall ; and, surrounding the town, they began 
tile assault at all points. AH moiniujf, on till noon, thuy fought 
desperately to scale the wall. Numbers got a footing ou the 
liattlements, but a charge of the Scots with levelled spears bore 
them back into the ditch. 

The heeiegera now began to move lorwwiri VWra «jw. 
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When the ponderous fabric was seen advancing, the besieged 
got ready a machine from which to launch against it a mass of 
rock. But the engineer's aim was not good. The stone flew 
over the sow, and fell beyond her. The men in her cheered, 
and shouted, " Quick ! to the wall ! It is ours." Again the 
machine was charged with a mass of stone, and again the 
engineer took his aim. The heavy stone went booming 
through the air, and fell right before the sow. This time the 
people in her did not cheer — so narrow a miss rather taking 
away their breath. 

A few minutes more, and the moving tower would have been 
near enough the wall to drop its drawbridge on the battlement 
A third time the engineer took aim. The mass of stone again 
went booming through the air, and lighted so fairly atop of the 
machine that it crashed through the roof, and through the 
different floors, shivering the whole structure into wreck, and 
crushing and mangling the wretched soldiers who filled it. A 
loud shout of triumph rang from the ramparts. Grappling- 
chains were thrown out, and the shattered sow was dragged 
nearer to the wall. Fagots of pitch and flax were kindled 
and tossed over, and the luckless machine was presently in a 
blaze. 

The attack by sea was equally unsuccessful. The ships came 
up with the flood-tide. A great stone from an engine on the 
wall hit the foremost ship upon the platform or round gallery, 
filled with armed men, which she bore in her top. The plat- 
form was hurled to the deck, killing or wounding its occupants. 
Seeing this, the other ships did not venture to approach. 

A last effort to enter the town was made at one of the gates. 
A strong body of the enemy came up to the Gate of St. Mary, 
each man carrying a bundle of light stuff to burn. They cast 
their combustibles against the gate and set them on fire, to 
burn it down. The governor, Lord Walter Stewart, son-in-law 
of the Bruce, bade his men throw open the gate. Making a 
sudden rush, they scattered the fire and charged desperately 
on the enemy. A fierce conflict ensued, and it was not till 
night fell, and the strife grew languid from utter weariness, 
that the English retired to their tents. 

They had, however, no intention of ^vm^ \V, \\\>. Ch\ the 
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contrary, they began preparations for a third attack. They 
had fortified their camp, in order to baffle any attempt which 
the King of Scots might make to force them to raise the siege. 
But it was no easy matter to get beyond King Kobert. While 
the siege of Berwick was going on, the English Queen kept her 
Court at York. A Scottish army, fifteen thousand strong, 
moving with silent and rapid march, were in the heart of 
Yorkshire before it was known that they had crossed the 
Border. The Queen of England escaped only by a hasty 
flight. 

The first news which Edward heard in camp at Berwick 
was, that the Scots had defeated an English army with great 
slaughter at Mitton, in Yorkshire; and were burning towns 
and villages, and wasting the country at their pleasure. King 
Robert's purpose was perfectly answered. Edward was obliged 
to raise the siege and hasten against the invaders of his terri- 
tories. The clever and active invaders, however, in spite of all 
that he could do, made good their return to their own country, 
enriched with immense booty. 



Questions. — WJiat interval was there 
between Bannockbnrn and the peace? 
How was it occupied? Whom did the 
Scots aid against the English? What 
remarkable siege belongs to that time? 
When did it take place? What was the 
first care of the English? What was 
their next work? How high were the 
walls? What was the first mode of 
attack adopted by the besiegers? How 
did they attempt to enter the town from 
the rigging of a vessel? How was this 
prevented? What was the fate of the 



vessel? How did the English spend 
the next five days? What was the 
machine called? How did the Scots 
prepare to meet it? When did the 
English attack begin? What was the 
result of the first shot at the how? 
And of the second? And of the third? 
What was the end of the machine? 
What prevented the attack by sea? 
How was the last effort to enter the 
town made? How was it frustrated? 
How was Edward forced to raise the 
siege? 



A RAID INTO ENGLAND. 

The policy by which the Bruce at length obliged the English 
to agree to a peace was this : If they chose to have him for a 
friend, they could have him as such on reasonable terms ; if 
not, they would find him a right dangerous neighbour. Ac- 
cordingly, he broke into England every now and then at the 
.head of an army, and wrecked the northern provinces. 

Near the end of his reign, when disabled Vj \SXb&s^%&sI nxx** 
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tit to undertake in person the toils of the field, he despatched a 

force under Randolph and the good Lord James, oil 

1327 the old en-anil of invading England. This expedition 

a.d. affords an excellent illustration of that species of war- 
fare by which King Robert compelled that powerful 
nation to acknowledge the freedom and independence of Scot- 
land. 

Tidings were earned to the King of England, now Edward 
III., that the Scots were ravaging the northern counties. 
He immediately advanced against them with an army of sixty- 
two thousand men. The Scots were only twenty-three or 
twenty-four thousand. But they were admirably adapted for 
the kind of warfare they meant to carry on. The knights and 
enquires were mounted on large bay horses : the common men 
on hardy little Galloways, 1 sagacious creatures, which were 
never tied up, but turned out, after the day's march, to pas- 
ture on the heath or in the fields. 

Behind the saddle each man carried a bag of oatmeaL 
I'nder the saddle-flap each had a plate of iron. This was their 
whole cooking apparatus. Mixing a little water with a hand- 
ful of oatmeal, the hardy Scot baked his cake on bis iron plate 
over the camp-tire. Beef they did not lack, for they seized 
more cattle than they knew what to do with. The skin of a 
bullock, susjjended bag-fashion from four stakes, with the hairy 
side out, served as a pot in which to boil the flesh. 

The English army advanced from York, but could gaiu no 
tidings of the Scots till they entered Northumberland. The 
smoke that arose from burning villages and hamlets was 
the first thing to tell in what direction to seek them. For 
three days the English army marched on, guided by the line 
of smoke which continually advanced before them. But though 
the Scots burned and wasted the country within five miles of 
them, they were never once seen. 

At length the English, greatly exhausted with toil and 
hunger, directed their march to the river Tyne. There they 
determined to await the return of the Scots, hoping to cut off 
their retreat to their own country. They lay for eight days on 



1 Ponies, or small horaca, reared Va v.V«\\<rc«3. 
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the bank of the Tyne. The weather was excessively wet. 
They cut down branches, and made themselves some shelter 
from the heavy rain ; but they suffered much from the want 
of fire, as they could not get the green wood to burn. The men 
were reduced to great straits from want of provisions ; and the 
horses had no better forage than the leaves of the trees. The 
Scots, of course, did not come, knowing too well what they were 
about, tq do so simple a thing. 

Alarmed by symptoms of mutiny which began to appeal- in 
his army, Edward broke up his camp and resumed the march 
in search of his enemy. On the 31st July, about three in the 
afternoon, an esquire, galloping up to the King, said, " Sire, I 
bring you news of the Scots : they are three leagues from this 
place, lodged on a mountain, where they have been for a week, 
waiting for you." Guided by this esquire, the Euglish caine 
in sight of the Scottish camp next day at noon. 

It was on the top of a hill which looked steeply down u]m>u 
the rapid river Wear. 1 The river was full of rocks and large 
stones, and swollen by the rains, so that it was dangerous to 
pass. If the English had passed, there was not room between 
the river and the hill to draw up their line of battle. The 
position, in short, was so strong that it could not be attacked. 
Heralds were sent to the Scots to propose that they should de- 
scend to plain ground, and decide the battle in a fair field. 
The Scottish leaders returned for answer, " The King and the 
barons of England see that we are here in his kingdom, and 
that we have burned and pillaged wherever we have passed. 
If this displeases the King, he may come and amend it ; for 
here we will stay as long as we choose." 

The English lay that night in great discomfort upon the 
hard ground, among rocks and stones, with their armour ou. 
They could procure no forage for their horses, nor any trees or 
bushes to make fires. The Scots in their hill-camp had good 
huts, and kept great tires blazing all night long. Next day, 
and for three days in succession, the two armies were* drawn up 
facing each other, with the river between. Frequent skirmishes 
and single combats took place, but neither army moved from 

' The river on which Durham ataxtta. 
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its position. At night the English lay in their dark and chill 
camp, mortified with the sight of the warm, ruddy glare which 
lighted up the camp of the Scots. It was while lying on the 
top of their hill hy the river Wear that the Scots for the tirat 




time saw a sight which was " wonder to see." This was " wax 
crackys,"— the first rude attempt in this country to use guns 
and gunpowder in battle. 

On the fourth morning all was silent on the hill. The Scots 
liad secretly marched off by night, and taken up a position 
upon another hill, about four miles distant. This position was 
much stronger than that which they had left It had the river 
in front, and a morass and a wood in the rear, under cover of 
which they could conceal their operations. The English once 
more encamped in front of the Scots, thinking to hold them 
besieged on their hill until they had famished them. 

On the first night that they lay there, Lord James Douglas 
took two hundred horse, and crossing the river by a ford at some- 
distance from both camps, came round to the rear of the English, 
where they kept but slack watch. The Scots rushed in, shout- 
ing, " Douglas ! Douglas ! Ye shall die, thieves of England." 

In this dashing attack more than three hundred English 
were slain in a few minutes. The English King himself had a 
narrow escape. The Scots penetrated to toe royal tent, cut 
the tent ropes, and would have carried off the King ; but his at- 
tendants, bravely defending their master, gained as much time 
as enabled him to escape in the darkness. The whole array was 
now roused. Sounding his horn, and shouting his war-cry, 
Douglas charged through the thickening mass and gained the 
■ Scottish camp with little loss. 
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The Scots had been several days in this second position 
when provisions, hitherto plentiful, began to fail in their camp. 
It was time to move. They prepared a great number of hurdles, 
made of boughs firmly wattled together, to lay under their feet in 
passing the softest parts of the moss in their rear. On the even- 
ing fixed for their departure they lighted up their camp as 
usual, and at midnight they drew off silently and cautiously, leav- 
i ug their fires burning. On reaching the morass they dismou n ted 
and led their horses, making them step on the hurdles over the 
dangerous places. Thus they crossed the bog in safety, taking 
care to remove the hurdles to prevent pursuit. Before daylight 
they had advanced five miles on their march homewards. 

When it was broad day, and nothing was seen moving in tbe 
Scottish camp, the English sent over scouts, who returned with 
the intelligence that the Scots were gone, every man. Some of the 
English had the curiosity to go up and examine the deserted 
camp. They found satisfactory evidence that their enemies 
had not lacked a reasonable degree of comfort ; — the carcasses 
of more than five hundred cattle, which the Scots had killed 
because they were too heavy to carry and too slow to drive ; 
three hundred skin caldrons hanging on the fires, with water 
and meat, ready for boiling ; a thousand wooden spits with 
beef on them, prepared for roasting. They found also more 
than ten thousand pairs of old shoes, made of raw hides, with 
the hair on the outside. It was this style of shoeing that got 
these marauders the name of " rough-footed Scots." 

Meanwhile the rough-feet were on their way to their own 
country, which they reached in perfect safety, and in high 
health and spirits, with as much booty as they could carry. 
The English army, on the contrary, was in a wretched condi- 
tion. Their horses were so weakened by famine that they 
could scarce move. Great numbers of them died, or were 
rendered useless. Edward's fine army was quite unfit for 
further exertions in the field. Hopeless of overtaking the Scots, 
he withdrew to York, where he disbanded his forces. The 
tactics of the Scots had beaten him as effectually, and with as 
heavy loss, as if he had been defeated in a pitched battle. 



At longtb, in 1328, an English Parliament, »»Mitcta\»& *.\,Xvj\Ns> ,,'«*.- 
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knowledged the independence of Scotland; and by the Treaty of 
Northampton, concluded a few months later, the English King re- 
nounced for ever the claim of superiority. This peace was confirmed 
by the marriage of David Bruce, the King's only son, with Joanna, 
sister of Edward III. of England. 



Questions. — By what policy did 
Bruce oblige the English to agree to a 
peace ? Who invaded England in 1327 ? 
What tidings were carried to the King 
of England? How strong was the army 
with which he marched northward? 
How strong were the Scots? How were 
they specially adapted for that kind of 
warfare? How were they furnished 
with provisions? What showed the 
English where to seek the Scots? 
Where did the English take post to 
await the return of the Scots? What 
forced Edward to break up his camp? 
Who guided him to the Scots' camp? 
Where was it? What proposal was 
made to the Scots? How did they an- 
swer it ? How long did they remain in 



sight of each other? What " wonder " 
did the Scots then see for the first 
time? What did the English discover 
on the fourth morning? What did the 
English do? What happened on the 
first night that they lay there? What 
at last induced the Scots to move? At 
what time did they leave? How did 
they cross the morass? What made 
the English suspicious? What did they 
find in the deserted camp? In what 
condition did the Scots return home? 
In what condition were the English? 
Where did Edward disband his army? 
By what means had the Scots beaten him? 
When was the independence of Scot- 
land acknowledged ? By what marriage 
was the peace confirmed ? 



DEATH OF THE BRUCE. 

King Robert bad seen the great purpose of his life accom- 
plished, after the toils and struggles of four-aud-twenty years. 
He was not an old man, but the hardships of war had broken 
him down. A mortal disease settled upon him. He retired to 
bis rural palace of Cardross 1 on the Clyde, to spend the close 
of bis life in quiet. 

In the intervals of relief from the disease, be attended to the 
building and improvement of ships. Thoughtful of his 
country to the last, be designed that Scotland should possess a 
navy both for trade and for fighting. He amused himself with 
architecture and gardening, and would still sometimes ride out 
to see the sport of hawking. It appears, from the accounts of 
bis chamberlain, that a lion was kept for his diversion ; and the 
hero, feeble and sore broken, could still interest himself in the 
habits and listen to the deep brool of the forest king. 

When be saw that there was no way for him but death, and 
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felt that Lis end drew near, he sent for the lords of his realm in 
whom he most trusted, and charged them, on their honour and 
loyalty, to be true to his sou David, aud to set the crown upon 
his head as soon as he should be of a fit age. Then he called to 
him Lord James Douglas, and said to him before them all : — 

" Sir James, my dear friend, none knows better than you 
how -great labour and suffering I have undergone in my day 
for the rights of this kingdom. When I was hardest beset, 
I vowed to God that if I should live to see an end of my wars, 
and to govern this realm in peace, I would then go and make 
war against the enemies of our Lord and Saviour. Never has 
my heart ceased to bend to this desire : but our Lord has not 
consented thereto, for I have had my hands full in my days ; 
and now, at the last, I am seized with this grievous sickness, 
so that, as you all see, there is nothing for me but to die. And 
since my body cannot go thither, I have resolved to send my 
heart there in place of my body, to fulfil my vow. 

" And now, dear and tried friend, since I know not in all my 
realm any braver knight than you, I entreat you, for the love 
you bear me, that you will undertake this voyage, and acquit 
my soul of its debt to my Saviour. For I hold this opinion of 
your truth and nobleness, that I am persuaded you will accom- 
plish whatever you undertake. I will, therefore, that as soon 
as I am dead you take the heart out of my body, and cause it 
to be embalmed ; that you take as much of my treasure as shall 
seem to you sufficient for the expenses of your journey, both 
for you and your companions ; and that you carry my heart 
along with you, and deposit it in the Holy Sepulchre of our 
Tx>rd, since this body cannot go thither." 

At these words all who were present wept sore. Sir James 
could not at first speak for tears. When he was able to reply, 
he said : — 

" Most noble King, a thousand times I thank you for the 
great honour you have done me in making me the bearer of so 
precious a treasure. Most faithfully and willingly, to the best 
of my power, shall I obey your commands." 

" Ah, gentle knight," said the King, " I heartily thank you, 
provided you promise to do my bidding ou the word of a true 
aud loyal knight." 
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" I do promise, my liege," replied Douglas, " by the faith 
which I owe to God, and to the order of knighthood." 

" Now praise be to God," said the King ; " for I shall die in 
peace, siuce I know that the beat and most valiant knight of 
my kingdom will perform that for me which I myself have 
never been able to accomplish." 

Thereafter, the violence of his disease still increasing,- death 
came on apace, and the noble King departed this life in 
1329 the fifty-fifth year of his age. Wlen it was known 
a.d. that he was dead, & load wail arose from every town, 
village, and homestead. Men smote their hands to- 
gether, and tore their hair and their garments, and wept aloud. 
"Alas I" they cried, "he is gone whose wisdom and might com- 
pelled our enemies to respect us, and made our name honour- 
.■iH!e in nil lands." 




A fail' tomb of marble was reared in the choir of Dunferm- 
line Abbey, where they laid the illustrious dead. The Chnrch 
hivialied its most imposing rites. Hwbo^ ami ^KibAfc, knight 
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and noble, were there. The funeral chant rose and swelled 
beneath the massive vaults of the sombre aisles. But ever, in 
the pauses of the dirge, the voice of wailing was heard through 
all the stately throng. Well might they weep. The day was 
near when they woidd miss him right sore, and never again 
did Scotland see a king's face like his. 

Obedient to his master's dying request, the Lord James de- 
parted for Jerusalem, having with him a goodly company of 
knights and squires. He bore the King's heart in a silver 
casket hung from his neck. On his passage to the East he 
learned that Alfonso, King of Spain, was waging war against 
the Moors. 1 Deeming that it came within his commission to 
embrace tins opportunity of fighting against the infidel, he 
joined the Spaniards. 

The two armies met in array of battle close by Gibraltar. 
The King of Spain gave to the Lord James the command of 
the centre division. The Scots headed the charge, which was 
made with such success that the enemy were routed and their 
camp taken. While the Spaniards were engaged in plunder, 
the Scottish leader, at the head of the small baud of his own 
knights, pursued the flying infidels. But, before he was aware, 
the Moors rallied, and he was surrounded by a cloud of their 
horsemen, which thickened every moment. 

Taking from his neck the casket containing the Bruce's 
heart, he cast it into the densest mass of the enemy, saying, 
" Forward, gallant heart, as thou wert wont ! Douglas will 
follow thee or die ! " With that he made so furious an onset 
that he soon cleared a space about him. But his valour was 
vain against the overwhelming numbers of the Moors, and he 
fell covered with wounds. 

Not far -from his dead body the precious casket was found. 
His surviving knights took him up with reverent care. His 
flesh was separated from the bones, and buried in holy ground 



1 The Saracen kingdom in Spain 
was founded at Cordova in 711. It 
was overthrown by Ferdinand in a war 
which lasted from 123S till 1248. In 
1237, the Moors, who had come to the 
aid of the Saracens, founded the king- 
<)om of Granada. Jn 1327, 200,000 



Moors crossed from Africa to assist the 
King of Granada against Alfonso. It 
was in the war with them that Douglas 
slain. The Moors were defeated 
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fractured at the chin, as the knitted bone showed — doubtless in 
some hazard of battle. Men looked with wonder and awe upon 
the skull where once had dwelt counsel so sage and high, and 
upon the mouldering bone which had once been the strong right 
arm that had struck dowji the tierce Bohun. 



Questions. — How long had Bruce 
been engaged in the national straggle? 
With what result? What had injured 
his constitution? Where did he re- 
tire? What pursuits occupied the in- 
tervals of relief? For whom did he 
send when be saw that death was near? 
What did he charge them to do ? What 
was his dying charge to Lord James 
Douglas? What reason did he give 
for making the request? What did 
Douglas "reply? What did Bruce say 
would enable him to die in peace? 
When did he die? At what age? What 
effect bad his death on the country? 
Where was he buried? With what 
ceremony? Who accompanied Doug- 



las on his journey? Where did he 
carry the King's heart? In what war 
did he engage on his way? Where was 
a battle fought? What command was 
intrusted to Douglas? What was the 
effect of the Scottish charge? What 
mistake did the Scots make? What 
was the result ? What did Douglas do 
and say as he made his last onset? 
What was done with his body? What 
was done with the heart of Bruce? 
What discovery was made at Dunferm- 
line in 1818? In what was the body 
enclosed? How was it shaped at the 
head ? What did the ribs of the left 
breast show? Of what did the jaw- 
bone give evidence? 
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2.-REIGN OF DAVID II. 

1329 to 1370 A.D.-41 years. 

Son of Boliert Bruce. Married — (1) Joanna, daughter of Edward II. of Eng- 
land ; (2) Margaret Logie, a Scottish gentlewoman. 

David II. was little more than five years of age when his father died. 
Randolph, Earl of Moray, was made Regent ; but in less than three 
years he died. Shortly after bis death, Edward Baliol — son of 
John Baliol — claimed the Scottish crown. Aided by Edward 
III., he invaded Scotland, defeated the Regent Mar at Dupplin 
Moor, 1 and was crowned at Scone. Immediately afterwards he ac- 
knowledged Edward as over-lord of Scotland. 

He did not wear his honours long. Suddenly attacked by young 
Randolph at Annan, 2 he was chased, almost naked, across the Border. 
Sir Andrew Moray, the new Regent, sent young King David and his 
Queen to France for safety. 

f- The English then invaded Scotland. The "'Scots met them at Hali- 
? 4on Hill, near Berwick ; but rashly attacking a force strongly 
"posted on a rising ground, they were completely defeated. 

Baliol was once more master of the kingdom. He ceded to 



1 A few miles south-west of Perth, 
on the left hank of the Earn, opposite 
V»rteviot. 



8 Near the mo\ith of the river Annan 
in Dmn fries-shire, which comprises 
Nitharta\e, Awcv&TitobXfc, wv\YsJ*A«N&. 
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Edward all the southern counties of Scotland, and did homage to 
him for the remainder. But his supporters quarrelled among them- 
selves. The Bruce party gained strength and courage, and Baliol was 
once more driven into England. 

Five times during this reign did the English King invade Scotland. 

1 rut Once he marched as far north as to Inverness ; but the Scots 

laid waste the country, starved his army, and forced him to 

A.U. 

retire. 
In 1338 the Earl of Salisbury besieged Dunbar Castle. In the ab- 
sence of its owner, the Earl of March, it was heroically defended 
A D by his wife (known as Black Agnes), a daughter of the famous 
Randolph. After bravely holding out for five months, the garri- 
son was relieved, and the besiegers retired. 
Month by month the government, now in the hands of Robert, 
the Steward of Scotland, gained strength. At length it was 
thought that the young King and Queen might safely return to 
Scotland. 
The English war still continued ; but the French wars, which King 
Edward had undertaken in support of his claim to the crown of 
France, forced him to submit to several truces with the Scots. These 
truces were often broken by raids across the Border from both sides. 
The country was in a deplorable state. Much of the land had remained 
uncultivated for years. Famine came upon the people ; and the famine 
was followed by a terrible pestilence called the Black Death, which 
swept over the land and carried off thousands 
For the fourth time since his return from France, David invaded 
England in 1346. Edward was absent in France then ; but his 
ad Q ueen ca lled out the northern barons, and they defeated David, 
and took him prisoner at Neville's Cross, near Durham. 
He remained a prisoner for eleven years. Once he desired to pur- 
chase his freedom by giving up the independence of Scotland. He was 
allowed to return to Scotland on parole to propose this ; but the Scots 
indignantly refused, and sent him back to prison. After he had been six 
years a prisoner, arrangements for his release were all but concluded, 
when the French interposed, and succeeded in getting them broken off. 
At length, in 1357, he was released for a ransom of £100,000 — 
rzJ the payment to extend over twenty-five years. 

Queen Joanna died in 1362 ; and David offended his haughty 
nobles by marrying a Scotswoman of inferior birth. For some years 
she exercised great influence over him; but at last the unfortunate 
alliance ended in a quarrel and a separation. 

In his later years David intrigued with the King of England 

looo £ or j. ne excm8 i OI1 f Robert the Steward from the succession. In 

1363 he had proposed to his Parliament to make Lionel, Duke of 

^Zfarence, third son of JSdward III., hiatielr. TYie ^To^ai.^*»?e\ected 
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with a burst of indignation ; and though the intrigues continued, the 
people were resolved that no Englishman should ever rule over them. 
In the midst of his plots, the King died in Edinburgh Castle in 1370. 



Questions. — How old was David II. 
when his father died ? Who was made 
regent? When did he die? Who then 
claimed the Scottish crown? Who 
helped him? Where did he gain a 
victory ? Over whom ? What fol- 
lowed ? How did he repay the English 
King for his aid? Where was Baliol 
suddenly attacked? By whom? Where 
did he flee? Who was the new Regent? 
Where did he send the young King and 
Queen? What did the English then 
do? What battle was fought? What 
caused the defeat of the Scots? Give 
the date. Who was then master of the 
kingdom? What did he cede to Ed- 
ward? What enabled the Bruce party 
to gain strength? How often during 
this reign did the English King invade 
Scotland ? How far north did he go 
in 1336? How was he forced to retire ? 



Who besieged Dunbar in 1338? Who 
defended it? What was the result? 
When did David return to Scotland? 
What forced Edward to submit to 
truces with the Scots? How were 
these truces often broken? In what 
state was the country? By what was 
the famine followed? In what battle 
was David taken prisoner? Give the 
date. How long did his captivity last? 
For what purpose during that time did 
he once visit Scotland? What was the 
result? In what year was he released? 
For what ransom? How did David 
offend his nobles after Joanna's death ? 
What was the end of the affair? For 
what did David latterly intrigue with 
the King of England? What proposal 
did he make to his Parliament in 1363? 
How was it received ? When and where 
did David die? 



THE SCOTTISH PARLIAMENT. 

Look back into the long-buried feudal ages, and see the 
Baron, on a fine summer day, holding his court amid his 
assembled vassals on his " moot-hill," 1 or hill of judgment and 
council. The moot-hill is a little mound or hillock, probably 
artificial, near the castle. The landscape around is broken here 
and there by dark green masses of ancient forest, yet untouched 
by the axe. The baron's pennon floats from his battlements. 
His stalwart vassals sit with him on the little hillock, place and 
precedence duly arranged. 

The retainers, in attendance on their masters, wait out of 
ear-shot, and form lounging groups with the serfs from the 
baron's village, who have gathered to enjoy the universal 
human cordial of gossip. Great rough dogs gambol on the 
grass, and mouth each other for sport. High overhead in the 
clear blue sky the lark pours down its melody. Meanwhile 
the feudal court, sitting on its hillock, is busy inquiring into 



That is, literally, meeting-hill; and hence a \>\&ce lot &\fcfc\x»«»\«*\ «* \<8w&*. 
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some matter of disputed right, or discussing the affairs of the 
barouy. Sometimes they seem to talk loud and eagerly ; and 
sometimes, too, the bushy beards that fall over their manly 
breasts shake with hearty laughter. 

Do not scorn this old rude scene, but mark it curiously, for 
it is the germ of a great thing, one of the greatest things in our 

modern world— the British Parliament. 

The baron, who held court on his own estate with his vassals, 
was himself a vassal of the King, the great chief baron. As 
King's vassal, he was bound, according to the same feudal rules, 
to give attendance and service in the King's court. The great 
Crown vassals, whether lay barons or churchmen, composed 
the court of the Sovereign. This court met at no stated time 
or place, but as occasion and the King's convenience required. 
It might be called together to consult on the affairs of the 
kingdom, to pass laws, or to dispense justice. In very early 
times the attendance at the King's court was small, only a few 
churchmen, the great officers of State, and a portion of the 
nobility and great barons being present. 

The first meeting of the King's court, or national council of 
Scotland, to which the name of Parliament was given, took 
place in the reign of John Baliol. It was held at Scone, and a 
spirited Parliament it was. It banished all Englishmen from 
Scotland, forced the craven King to break with Edward, and 
resolved on immediate war with England. 

As the Burghs rose in importance, they began to send repre- 
sentatives to the national council. The time when burgesses 
first appeared in Parliament cannot be precisely told. It is; 
certain, however, that members for the burghs were present 
in the Parliament which the great King Robert held at the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth in the summer of 1326. It was 
nearly the last Parliament of his reign ; for his health was al- 
ready much broken, and his country was not to have him long. 
In this Parliament the burgesses took their place, and from that 
time forward the great national council regularly comprised the 
Three Estates of King, Lords, and Commons. 

Here, then, was the representative system fairly on foot 

The burghs had taken their place by their commissioners in 

the great national council ; but there vraa \\o\. as^sfc, *x^y renre- 
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sen tat ion of Comities. That came a hundred years later. 
Members of Parliament, in those early times, were by no means 
so ravished with the honour of having a seat in the Legislature 
as we moderns are. Political economy had never troubled their 
sturdy heads, and instead of jealously guarding their right to 
sit in Parliament as a privilege, they sought relief from it as 
a burden. The smaller barons and freeholders felt the hard- 
ship most. An Act was therefore passed dispensing with their 
attendance, on condition of their sending to Parliament, from 
every shire, two or more of their number to represent them. 
In this way the representation of counties had its beginuiug. 

Feudal barons, most of them unable to sign their own 
names, were not likely to endure with much patience long and 
tedious sessions of Parliament. They liked a great deal 
better to halloo to hawk or hound, than to listen to the elo- 
quence of the honourable gentlemen opposite. And then the 
heavy expense incurred in giving a prolonged attendance on 
Parliament was a grievance. The earl, baron, or knight, had 
to appear with a retinue and all the surroundings proper to his 
rank. 

It is told of a certain jovial lord that he had a way of his 
own for deciding when it was time for him to leave town and go 
home. He tried to throw his purse over the town gate against 
the wind. If the purse went over, he picked it up and stayed 
another day. If it was so light that it Wcis blown back, he 
called for his horse. Many a baron's purse, which had hung 
plump and heavy at his girdle when he rode to attend Parlia- 
ment, was too light to be thrown against the wind before he 
got back again. Parliament bethought itself of a way of relief, 
and naturally appointed a committee. 

This committee was a very singular committee indeed. It 
was called the Committee of the Articles. The Lords of the 

Articles prepared all the business for Parliament, and it came 
to be the established rule that no business could be laid 
l»efore Parliament but such as had beeu prepared by this com- 
mittee. It was the hopper 1 of the parliamentary mill, by which 
all the grist went in. In the long run it came to this — that 



' A \rnn(Jen trough through which gTsTm Y«tf»oa\\v\.tt tvw\Vi\; 
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Parliament sat but two days ! On the first day they chose the 
Lords of the Articles. All business -intended for Parliament 
was first brought before these Lords, who approved or threw 
out as they pleased. When all matters were ready, Parliament 
sat another day, and passed or rejected the Bills laid before 
them. One Parliament is on record so wondronsly active that 
it passed one hundred and fourteen Acts in one day ! 

Parliaments anciently had no fixed place of meeting, but 
assembled sometimes in one town, sometimes in another. This 
circumstance led, in the case of the English Parliament, to a 
no less im]K>rtant result than the division of the Legislature 
into a House of Lords and a House of Commons. The con- 
jecture is, that in some towns where Parliament met, there 
l>eing no single room large enough to accommodate the whole 
lxxly, the great lords took one room, while the representatives 
of the smaller barons and of the burghs took another. The 
division, occasioned at first by so simple an accident, gradually 
became established. The Scottish Parliament, however, was 
never divided, but continued to meet together as one body to 
the last. 

In the old Scottish Parliaments, the usual tug of strife be- 
tween parties was to decide which should have a majority in 
the Committee of Articles. The party which obtained that 
could keep out all the measures of the other party. The King, 
too, was frequently much disposed to interfere in their selec- 
tion; for when a majority of the Lords of Articles were de- 
voted to the royal will, effectual security might be felt against 
the intrusion of all unpalatable proposals. 



Questions.— Where did the feudal 
baron hold his court? Who sat with 
him? Describe the surroundings of the 
scene. Of what is it the germ? In 
what court had the baron to give at- 
tendance? What regulated its meet- 
ings? Who attended it in very early 
times? When was the name Parlia- 



were still unrepresented? When were 
their representatives introduced ? How 
did the representation of counties orig- 
inate ? What objections had the feudal 
barons to Parliament? What way of 
relief did they devise? What was the 
committee called? What were its 
duties? Where did the Parliaments 



merit first used in Scotland? Where meet? What led in England to the 
was it held? What were its proceed- ! separation of Lords and Commons? 



i 



ings? Which is the first Parliament at ' What was the custom in Scotland? 
which we certainly know that burgesses J What was the great subject of party 
were present? Of whom thereafter did ! struggle there? Why did the King 
the national council consist? What i someUxnea tatart ere in their selection? 
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3.-BEIGN OF ROBERT IL (STEWART). 

1 370 to 1390 A.D. —30 yean. 

Grandson of Robert I. Harried — (1) Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Mure; 

(2) Euphemia, Countess of Moray. 

David II., having died childless, was succeeded by his nephew Robert, 
the High Steward of Scotland. His father, the sixth who had held 
that hereditary office, had married Marjory, daughter of Robert the 
Brace. The name of the office became the name of the family. 
Robert II. was the founder of the royal house of Stewart. 

Robert was fifty-five years old when he ascended the throne. The 
unsettled state of the government, and the frequent contests for the 
regency during the previous reign, had tended greatly to increase the 
power of the barons. The policy of the country was now practically 
regulated by such men as the Earls of Douglas, Mar, March, and 
Moray. King Robert, whose disposition was mild and peaceful, was 
quite unfit to curb or to cope with them. He was anxious for a per- 
manent peace with England, to enable his country to recover from its 
wretched condition. But the barons persisted in continuing the war, 
and often made raids upon England on their own account, and in spite 
of his remonstrances. 

In 1381, the Duke of Lancaster — the famous John of Gaunt— marched 
to the Border with an armed force, and succeeded in imposing on the 
Scots a three years' truce. At the end of the truce the Scots, 
helped by French gold, renewed the war. John of Gaunt again 
entered Scotland, and traversed the southern counties as far as 
to the Forth. * 

In the following year, the French Government sent a large body of 
troops to Scotland. To amuse their guests, the Scottish barons 
marched into England, laid waste the country, and gathered 
great spoil. On the approach of an English army, they retired 
with their booty, leaving the country so impoverished that no army 
could be maintained in it. 



Questions. — Who succeeded David 
II.? Of what dynasty was he the 
founder? What is the origin of the 
name? How old was Robert when he 
ascended the throne? Whose power 
had increased? Why? In what did 



the barons disregard the King's wish? 
Who forced a truce on the Scots in 
1381 ? What did he do three years 
later? Who came to the help of the 
Scots in 1385? How did the Scots 
amuse their guests ? 



BATTLE OF OTTERBURN. 
One of the Scottish inroads into England in the time of 

Robert II. led to the famous Battle of Otterburn, 1 or " Chevy 

■ . '■ . ■ ■» 

1 In Northumberland, *J j mites south-west ol XYamvte., 
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Chase." 1 Thin was considered, by the judged of lighting in those 

days, to liave been the best fought, and, for the numbers 

1388 engaged, the moat severe of all the battles of that age. 

a.d. There was not a man, knight, or squire, that did not 

acquit himself gallantly, fighting hand to hand with his 

enemy. It was about the time of Lammas, 3 when the moor men 

were busy with their hay harvest, that the Earl of Douglas rode 

into England to drive a prey. The warders on the walls of 

Newcastle and Durham saw, rising in all directions, thick 

col uniiis of smoke. This was the first intimation of the presence 

of the Scots. 

In their return homeward they halted three days before 
Newcastle, where they kept up an almost continual skirmish. 
The Earl of Douglas had a long combat with Sir Henry Percy, 
" Hotspur," and took his pennon. — " I will carry this pennon 
into Scotland," said the Douglas, "and fix it on the tower of 
my Castle of Dalkeith, that it may be seen from far." — "That 
shall you never, Earl of Douglas," said Hotspur ; " be assured 
you shall never have this pennon to boast of." — " I will fix your 
l>emion before my tent/' said Douglas, " and shall see if you will 
venture to take it away." 

The Scots resumed their march homeward. They encamped 
at Otterburu, " upon the bent so brown," and Douglas declared 
his resolution to wait there for two or three days, and see if the 
Percy would come to recover his pennon. On the evening of 
the second day the Scots were supping — some, indeed, had gone 
to sleep — when a loud shout of " Percy ! Percy !" was heard, 
and the English were upon them. 

It was a sweet moonlight evening in August, clear and bright, 
and the breeze blew soft and fresh. The Scots, though some- 
what taken by surprise, rose to the fight cool and "siccar^as 
at Bannockburn itself. The lances crossed, and many on both 
sides went down at the first shock. Douglas, shouting his war 
cry, ordered his banner to advance. Percy, eager to encounter 



1 There are two ballads of Otterburn 
(one English, the other Scottish}, and 
one of Chevy Chnne. The former are 
founded on the events here described ; 
the hut is fictitious. Tt describes a 



Earl Percy in spite of the prohibition 
of Douglas. 

1 That is, Loaf. mass— a feast held in 
olden times on the 1st of August, at 
which a votive offering was made of the 



banting of deer on the Cheviot Hills by ', ftrst-tT\i\t& ol fa«tan%s&. 
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the Douglas, advanced liia banner also. The two banners met, 
and many valiant deeds of arms were done around them. But 
the English were three to one, and the Scots were beginning to 
be forced back. 

Seeing this, the Earl of Douglas seized a battle-axe with 
both hands, and dashed into the midst of the enemy, his men 
following clone. He struck right and left, and cut a lane deep 
into the battalion of the English. At last three spears were 
thrust against him at once. One struck liiin on the shoulder ; 
one on the breast, and the stroke glanced off liia Armour down 
into his groin ; the third struck in the thigh. With these three 
strokes he was borne to the earth ; and as soon as he fell <i battle- 
axe crashed deep into his head. The English marched over him 
without knowing who he was. 

Sir John Sinclair, cousin to the Earl, knelt beside him, sup- 
ported his bleeding head, and asked, "Cousin, how fares it with 
youl" " Indifferently ," said he. " Thanks be to God, there are 
Init few of my ancestors who have died in their beds. T bid 
you revenge inj- death, for niy heart grows evet-j mu\jvi\\\. vskk« 
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faint. Lift up my banner, which is on the ground, from the 
death of the valiant squire who bore it Shont ' Douglas ! ' and 
tell neither friend nor foe but what I am with you." Having 
spoken thus he expired. 

His orders were obeyed. They cast a mantle over his body, 
took his banner from the dead hand of the squire, raised it, and 
shouted, " Douglas ! " The Scots came thronging to the cry. 
They levelled their lances, and pushed with such courage that 
the English were soon driven beyond the spot where the 
Douglas lay. Again the shout of " Douglas ! n rose more 
vehement and loud. The Scots in a dense mass renewed the 
onset, bore the enemy before them, and broke them so com- 
pletely that they never rallied again. Percy himself was made 
prisoner. He and his pennon too had to go to Scotland. 

Thus the dead Douglas won the field. The Scots laid the 
body of their leader in a coffin, which they placed on a car, and 
began their march home. They came without interruption to 
Melrose ; and there, in " the fair abbey," the Douglas was laid. 
The banner, about which his dying charge had been given at 




THE OTTERBURN FLAG. 



Otterburn, was hung above the place of the warrior's rest, and 
is in Cavers House 1 to this day. 



King Robert died in 1390. He had become so enfeebled by age, that 
in the previous year the government had been practically transferred 
to his second son, the Earl of Fife. 



Questions. — What did the judges 
of fighting say of Otterburn? Who 
headed a raid into England? How did 
the English learn of the presence of the 



Scots? With whom had Douglas a 
combat on his way home? What did 
he take from him ? Where did he tell 
Percy he might find it? Where dM 



' In .Roxburghshire, so\iV\i-\\ea\. vA WwTwfe.. 
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the Soots encamp? Where did Percy 
overtake them ? At what time wai the 
battle fought? Why were the Scots 
beginning to give way? What did 
Douglas then do ? What was his fate ? 



What did he tell Sinclair to do? With 
what result? What was Percy's fate? 
Where was Douglas buried? When 
did King Robert die? Who had gov- 
erned for him in his later days? 



4— REIGN OF BOBEBT III. 

1390 to 1406 A.D.— 16 yean. 

Son of Robert II. Married Annabella, daughter of Sir John Drummond. 

The eldest son of Robert II. bore the name of John ; but as that name 
was considered unlucky, he was crowned as Robert JIT. Changing 
his name, however, could not change his nature. He was weak in will, 
and delicate in body. The management of public affairs continued to be 
in the hands of his younger brother, the Earl of Fife. The nobles now 
asserted more fearlessly than ever that disloyal independence which 
in subsequent reigns threatened the power of the Crown itself. 

A nine years' truce, concluded with England in 1389, covered the 
earlier half of Robert's reign. The most remarkable incident of these 
years was a battle or fight of gladiators, on the North Inch l of Perth, 
between two bodies of Highlanders, thirty on each side. At the 
end of the day, of the one side only ten survived, all wounded; f^ 
of the other, but one. 

During the 'truce, the armed bands, no longer at liberty to invade 
England, made raids upon one another, and upon the industrious 
southern burghs. The country was reduced to a state of anarchy ; and 
Parliament found it necessary to interfere. In 1398 a Parliament 
held at Perth appointed the King's eldest son regent for three * 
years. At the same time he was created Duke of Rothesay ; and 
his uncle, the Earl of Fife, was made Duke of Albany. These were 
the first Scottish Dukes. 

England had been fattening during the truce, and as soon as it ex- 
pired the Scots began their raids again. The English retaliated, and 
fire and slaughter once more covered the debatable land. Henry IV. 
of England resolved to quell these turbulent Borderers. He 1 __ 
therefore raised an army, and marched to Leith. a He was accom- *r 
panied by the Earl of March, who had transferred his allegiance 
to him in consequence of the marriage of his daughter with the Duke 
of Rothesay having been broken off. 



1 A broad meadow or common by the 
Tay. A similar green on the south side 
of Perth is called the South Inch. It 
Is believed that the Inches were at one 
time Mands surrounded by the Tay. 
(401) 



U 



Inch means island, and is a common 
prefix in Celtic names ; as, Incft-keith, 
Inch-colm, and in names of places no 
longer islands, as lnchtuxe, luthm&xttau 
2 The port olEdVTi\wxt^\wv^^^^ 
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At Leith, Henry revived the claim of England to the lordship of 
Scotland ; but as he was short of supplies he returned to England with- 
out accomplishing anything. 
Not long afterwards, Albany persuaded the King that his eldest son, 
the Duke of Rothesay, whose wicked character was notorious, 
I. required to be kept under restraint. He was shut up in Falk- 
land Palace, 1 and never came out alive. He was starved to 
death. 
In the following year, the Scots having made an inroad into England, 
were defeated by Percy and the Earl of March at Homildon 
Hill. 3 Douglas was taken prisoner. He joined the Percies in 
their rebellion against Henry IV. (1403); and at the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, in which Hotspur was killed, he was taken prisoner by 
the King of England. 

To save his second son, James, from the fate of Rothesay? the King 
sent him off to France ; but off Flamborough Head 3 the ship in which 
he sailed was boarded by an English vessel, and the prince was 
carried a prisoner to the Court of Henry IV. King Robert never 
recovered the shock of this new calamity. One year later he 
died at Rothesay. His successor was a prisoner, and Albany was now 
undisputed master of the kingdom. 



1406 

A.D. 



Questions. — What was the name of 
the eldest son of Robert II.? By what 
name was he crowned ? Why ? What 
was his nature? Who managed the 
government? What did the nobles as- 
sert very fearlessly? On what terms 
were the Scots and the English during 
the earlier half of Robert's reign ? 
What is the most remarkable incident 
of that time? On whom did the Bor- 
derers make raids during the truce? 
What change in ttil government was 
made in 1398? Why? Who were the 
first Scottish Dukes? What followed 



on the expiry of the truce? How far 
north did Henry IV. march? What 
Scottish noble accompanied him? What 
claim did Henry make? What com- 
pelled him to return to England ? What 
was the fate of the Duke of Rothesay? 
What battle was fought in 1402 ? Who 
won? What befell Douglas? In what 
quarrel did he take part in England? 
Why did the King send his second son 
abroad? What happened to him? 
What effect had the news on the 
King? When did he die? Who was 
then master of the kingdom ? 



5. -REIGN OF JAMES I. 

1406 to 1437 A.D.— 31 years. 

Son of Robert III. Married Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the Earl of Somerset 

James I. spent the first eighteen years of his reign in captivity. Dur- 
ing thirteen of these Albany was Regent. His policy aimed at strength- 



1 An ancient royal palace and hunt- 
ing-scat in Fife, 19 miles north-west of 
Edinburgh. There James V. was con- 
fined by Angus; and there he also died. 



2 Near Wooler, in 
Northumberland. 



the north of 



8 In the middle of the coast of York* 
ahlre. 
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ening his own power. He kept on good terms with Henry IV., who 
might at any time have put an end to his authority by releasing the 
captive King. He conciliated the nobility by lavinhing on them the 
crown property. Though they oppressed the middle classes and carried 
on bloody strifes with one another, he durst not curb their excesses. 
The land was filled with violence. 



BATTLE OP HAKLAW. 

An event which happened in Albany's time shows that the 
kingdom had become so disorganized, through a long continu- 
ance of feeble government, as well-nigh to have fallen to pieces. 
A fierce chieftain, Donald, Lord of the Isles, thought he had 
a claim to the Earldom of Boss. The Earl of Buchan 1 claimed 
it too. Albany decided in favour of the Earl of 
Buchan. Donald raised an army of ten thousand men, «" 
and almost the first tidings which the governor heard 
of him was that the fires of the Highland army were blazing 
in the heart of Boss. 

The Lord of the Isles was met at Dingwall 2 by a force of the 
Earl of Buchan'8 men ; but that little army, after a fierce 
struggle, was almost 'entirely cut to pieces. Donald swept on- 
ward, spreading havoc before him. He overran the fertile 
province of Moray, advanced through Strathbogie, 3 and from 
thence broke into the district of Garioch, 4 threatening that he 
would make Scotland a desert to the shores of the Tay. 

The Garioch belonged to the Earl of Mar, 6 a warrior of 
determined spirit and great experience. Enraged at the 
havoc made on his territory, Mar got together a force. The 
burgesses of Aberdeen took down their swords, put on their 
steel caps, unfurled the banner of the city, and, with their 
Provost at their head, marched with the Earl of Mai*. 

The two armies encountered at the village of Harlaw, 6 near the 
place where the water of Ury falls into the Don. With pibrochs 7 
deafening to hear, the Highland host came down. The Lowland 



1 Albany's son. 

* A town in Ross-shire, near the 
head of Cromarty Firth. 

3 A district in the north-west of 
Aberdeenshire, on the border of Banff- 
shire. . 



4 A district in Aberdeenshire, east of 
Strathbogie. 
* Albany's nephew. 

6 In Aberdeenshire, near Inverury, 
in the centra ol ttv* wocofe? . 

7 Music ol tia&\M%-\ta«&. 
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knights in plate and mail, with bridle on mane and lance in 
rest, charged in among the plaids, and rode them down like 
moorland fern. The Lowland infantry, with levelled spears, 
cut a passage through the mass. But the Highlanders, who 
were greatly superior in numbers, crowded about the small 
columns of the Lowlanders. With the hook attached to their 
long-handled Lochaber axes * they pulled the knights out of 
their saddles ; or, springing up behind them with the agility 
and fierceness of the wild cat, they stabbed them to death with 
their dirks. 

Pent in by the living mass which yelled and fought around 
them, the Lowland host began to faint under the dreadful stress. 
Many of their bravest fell The flower of the gentry of Buchan* 
and Angus 3 were down. The Provost of Aberdeen, and most 
of the stout burgesses who had accompanied him, lay on the 
" red Harlaw." But the banner of the town, torn and soiled 
with blood, was saved. It is still shown, or at least the staff 
of it, in the ancient city. 

At evening of the day which had been occupied with this 
dreadful strife, Mar found himself surrounded by a small body 
of survivors, most of them wounded, and feeble from loss of 
blood. The Lowlanders slept on the field of battle. Morning 
showed that the Highlanders had retreated to the hill of Ben- 
nochie. Neither side was in a condition to renew the battle. 
Mar found it necessary to fall back on Aberdeen, and Donald 
retired to the north. The white-haired governor, Albany, the 
moment he learned how matters stood, marched with an army 
and drove Donald of the Isles away into the remote and out- 
lying nooks of his dominions, so that he gave little more 
trouble. 

This battle undoubtedly saved the kingdom of Scotland from 

being broken in two. It might be said also to have determined 

whether the Gaelic or the English race should be the leading 

race in Scotland. 

Questions. — How many years of his I Who was Regent during most of that 
reign did James I. spend in captivity? I time? At what did his policy aim? 



1 



So called from Lochaber, a district 



ties of Aberdeen and Banff, giving its 
title to one of the oldest earldoms in 



in Inrerness-shire, east of Loch Lochy, 
where they were first used. \ HcoVYmwV 

'A district in the north of the coim- \ a VA& tvmsv* ol lotUtaafcc*. 
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Why did he keep on good terms with 
the English King? How did he make 
friends of the nobles? In what state 
was the land? What did the Lord of 
the Isles claim ? Who also claimed it? 
Who decided the dispute? In whose 
favour? What did Donald then do? 
Where did Bnchan meet him ? What 
was the result? What districts did he 
then overrun? To whom did the 



Oarioch belong? What did he do? 
Who joined him ? Where did the two 
armies meet? Who were superior in 
numbers? What was the fate of the 
Low landers? Who were among the 
slain? Who kept possession of the 
field? Who drove Donald into remote 
parts? What did the Battle of Har- 
law prevent? What may it also be 
said to have determined ? 



THE POET KING. 

King Henry, to do him justice, had given the young King of 
Scotland the best education which that age could afford. The 
Prince, as he grew up, excelled in all manly and knightly 
accomplishments. He knew French, and was not ignorant of 
Latin. But his favourite study was English poetry. He was 
a poet himself, choosing the poets Gower 1 and Chaucer 2 as his 
masters and models in the art. His longest poem was written in 
his captivity. It is called " The King's Quhair ;" that is, " The 
King's Book." Good judges of poetry think some parts of it 
not unworthy even of Chaucer, the " well of English undefiled." 
In this poem the King describes his days of happy boyhood, his 
embarkation for France, his cruel and unjust seizure by the 
English, and his imprisonment at Windsor. He bewails his 
long captivity in a foreign land, and his lonely and inactive 
existence, shut out in the vigour of youth from all the enter- 
prise and enjoyment of life, while even the lower animals live 
in freedom, every one after its kind. 

One day, as he tells us, he had risen at dawn to escape from 
the weary thoughts of a sleepless pillow. Lonely and dispirited, 
he turned to seek a prisoner's dull pastime of looking out at the 
window. The window looked forth on a garden which lay at 
the foot of the tower. The garden had a green arbour, haw- 
thorn hedges, and walks thickly shaded with trees. The night- 
ingales among the branches sang, now soft, now loud and clear, 
and made the garden and tower ring with their song. As he 



1 Author of Confesslo Amantin (A 
Lover's Confession \ and other works ; 
died, 1408. 



* The first great English poet. He 
wrote The Canterbury Tale*, and other 
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looked from his latticed window upon the garden below, the 
King beheld " the fairest and the freshest young flower that e'er 
he saw." This was the Lady Jane Beaufort, walking in the 
garden to enjoy that " fresh May morrow." Better and happier 
days came round, and this fair flower, his " milk-white dove," 
became Queen of Scotland. 

Time slid on ; the false uncle was dead, and his power had 

passed to his son, the second Duke of Albany. James had 

spent nineteen years in captivity. At last, wiser and more 

generous counsels prevailed in the Court of England. 

1424 It was seen that a King of Scotland married to an 

a.d. English wife, and in friendship with England, would 

be of greater advantage to that nation if seated on his 

throne, than if wasting his life as a prisoner at Windsor. A 

treaty was entered into by which he was set at liberty. The 

prudent English, however, put in a little account of £40,000, 

(equal to ten times that sum at the present day,) for his board 

and education. The towns of Edinburgh, Perth, Dundee, and 

Aberdeen became security for the payment of this remarkable 

school bill. 

James, then in his thirtieth year, set out for his native 
country, happy in the restoration of his freedom, happy in the 
possession of his " milk-white dove," now become his Queen. 
He found Scotland in a wretched condition. The feudal 
nobles, accustomed to a weak and feeble government almost 
ever since the great King Robert closed his eyes, held the laws 
in open contempt. They kept the whole country in confusion 
with their feuds and revenges, their fierce wars on one another, 
and their cruel oppressions of the people. Outrage and violence 
filled the land ; security for life and property was unknown. 
" If I am spared," said James, " I shall bring in a change such 
as men little dream of. There is not the wildest spot where the 
key shall not keep the castle, and the bracken bush 1 the 
cow." 

For thirteen years the reign of James was prosperous in a 
high degree. Then it came to a sudden and deplorable end. 

1 A coarse, large kind of fern, used as i rights of property would be so much 
bedding for cattle in Scotland. The ( Teazled that cattle would not need to 
meaning of the King's saying is, that tbe \ be gu*xdeA*\W\\»\\*%»&.\»av 
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He had given a happy period of comfort and security to the 
people. But he had shorn the nobles of much of their power ; 
he had bridled their lawless licence ; he had forced some of the 
most powerful of them to surrender estates which they held 
without a sufficient title. Many fierce spirits, to whom violence 
and rapine had been a trade and a delight, hated his justice 
and severity. The numerous connections of the family of 
Albany still cherished, according to the ferocious code of feudal 
times, the sleepless purpose of revenge. 

A conspiracy, the history of which cannot now be unravelled, 
was formed. The chief actor in the plot was one Sir Robert 
Graham, a dark, crafty, determined man. This Graham had 
the daring once in open Parliament to propose that the K ng 
should be seized and put into confinement — so hateful to those 
fierce men was the iron curb of law to which the strong hand 
of James subjected them. Punished for this offence with ban- 
ishment and the loss of his lands, he meditated a desperate 
revenge. The Earl of Athole, and Stewart, the King's chamber- 
lain, were partners of this ferocious conspirator. 

The Court had gone to hold Christmas at Perth. The King 
took up his residence in the Monastery of the Dominicans. 
It was a spacious edifice outside the town, standing in the 
midst of a garden, which was surrounded by a moat. On the 
fatal night the royal circle had been peculiarly happy and joy- 
oua They played at chess and other evening games ; they 
listened to the pages of romance ; or with song and harp they 
drove on the smiling hours. Meanwhile Stewart, the false 
chamberlain, had laid planks over the moat for the conspirators 
to cross. He had also contrived to spoil the locks of the 
chamber doors, so that they could not be shut. . About mid- 
night the King prepared to retire to rest. He was standing by 
the fire in his gown and furred slippers, talking gaily with the 
Queen and other ladies who had not yet withdrawn. 

Suddenly a great noise was heard without, and the clanking 
of iron told that men in armour were approaching. The glare 
of torches lighted up the garden. The Queen and the ladies 
rushed to the chamber door, but to their dismay found the lock 
useless. The King tried to force out the iron bars of the 
window, but they resisted his utmost strength. In th\a ex.- 
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tremity, the King, in the words of the old chronicle, " was ugly 
astonished, and in his mind could think of none other succour, 
but started to the chimney, and took the tongs, and under his 
feet he mightily burst up a plank of the chamber floor, and 
therewith covered him again, and entered adown low beneath." 
The place where the King had taken refuge was a vault on the 
level of- the ground. It had an opening into the garden by 
which he might have escaped ; but only three days previously 
he had caused this opening to be built up, because the balls, 
when he played at tennis, often ran in at it. 

The conspirators forced their. way into the chamber, violently 
thrusting aside the ladies, who endeavoured to keep the door 
shut. The Queen, speechless and motionless with terror, was 
struck and wounded by one of the conspirators. The poor King 
had brought his milk-white dove from Windsor to this ! After 
searching the chamber and side-rooms, looking into the presses, 
below the couches, and every place where it was possible the 
King might be hid, the conspirators began to think that their 
victim had escaped them. 

At last one of them, who was familiar with the building, 
remembered the vault, and, going straight to the place, saw 
that a plank had been wrenched up. Lifting the plank and 
holding a torch down into the vault, he saw the King, and pro- 
claimed his discovery with a savage shout of joy. " Sirs," he 
cried, " the bridegroom is found for whom we have sought all 
the night." Sir John Hall leaped down into the vault with a 
huge knife in his hand. The King, who possessed great strength 
and activity, seized him and hurled him to the earth. A 
brother of Hall's next leaped down. Him also the King seized 
with a desperate gripe and threw down. A frightful struggle 
ensued in that dismal vault between the armed murderers and 
the unarmed King. In the attempt to wrench their knives 
from them, his hands were desperately cut and mangled. 

The traitor Graham, seeing the King grow faint and weary, 

sprang into the vault sword in hand. Then the King 

1437 cri^ for mercy. " No mercy shalt thou have here." — 

A.D. " I beseech thee, then, that for the salvation of my soul 

ye will let me have a confessor." — " No confessor shalt 

thou hnve but this sword." This was the brief and terrible 
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conversation which the conspirators, eagerly surrounding the 
opening in the floor, heard from the vault. Graham passed his 
sword through the King's body. The two Halls stabbed him 
again and again as he lay. Sixteen deadly gashes were after- 
wards counted on his manly breast, not reckoning many other 
wounds with which his person had been hacked in less vital 
parts. And this was the end of Scotland's Poet King. 



The earliest instances of religiouft persecution in Scotland belong to 
this reign. In 1409, John Resby, an Englishman, was burned at Perth 
for Lollardism. 1 In 1432, Paul Crawar, a Bohemian physician, was 
burned at St. Andrews for preaching the same doctrines. 

The University of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scotland, was founded 
in 1413. 



Questions. — How had King Henry 
treated King James ? In what did the 
latter excel ? What was his favourite 
study? What poets did he make his 
models? What is the title of his 
longest poem ? What does he describe 
in it ? What romantic account does 
he give of his first sight of his future 
wife? What induced the English to 
release him ? What ransom was de- 
manded? What security for its pay- 
ment was required? How old was 
James when he returned to Scotland ? 
In what condition did he find it? Who 
were the cause of this? What did 
James resolve to do ? How far was he 
successful? Whom did he offend? 
Who still cherished feelings of revenge ? 
Who headed a plot against the King's 
life? What had he once proposed in 



Parliament? How had he been pun- 
ished for that? Who joined him in 
the conspiracy ? Where did they effect 
their purpose? How did Stewart the 
chamberlain help the conspirators ? 
How did the King try to escape? 
Where did he at length take refuge? 
How had he prevented his escape by 
the vault? How was the Queen 
treated ? How was the ' King dis- 
covered? What took place in the 
vault ? What conversation passed be- 
tween the King and Graham? How 
many of the murderers were in the vault ? 
How many wounds were on the King's 
breast ? In what year did this occur ? 
Who were the earliest religious martyrs 
in Scotland? Which is the oldest 
university in Scotland ? When was it 
founded ? 



6.-REIGN OF JAMES II. 
1437 to 1460 A.D.— 23 years. 

Son of James I. Married Mary of Gueldres. 

James II. was crowned at Holy rood, not at Scone, where all his pre- 
decessors from time immemorial had been crowned It was probably 
felt that the young King was safer in the Lowlands than in the High- 



1 The followers of Wickliffe, the first | were called Lollards ; that is, hymn- 
Engli*h reformer (who died in 1384), \ «inam. 
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lands. As he was then only six yean old, there was again the prospect 
of a long minority. The land was, as usual in such circumstances, con- 
vulsed by factions, each of which aimed at securing the King's person 
and ruling in his name. The nobles grew more and more turbulent and 
defiant: the people were exposed to insufferable oppression. The 
Government was powerless either to restrain the former or to relieve the 
latter. 

The two chief rivals for power were Sir William Crichton, the Chan- 
1 ±ii ce ^ or > wno was Governor of Edinburgh Castle ; and Sir Alexander 
rzf Livingston, who was Governor of Stirling. The Queen-mother 
took her son, in the first instance, to Edinburgh ; but becoming 
suspicious of Crichton, she arranged to make a short journey, concealed 
the King in her baggage, and carried him to Stirling: Livingston was 
now at the head of affairs. A short time afterwards Crichton secretly 
proceeded to Stirling with a hundred armed men, and kidnapped the 
King as he went out early in the morning to hunt in the royal park, 
This made Crichton supreme. 



THE DOUGLASES. 

, The mischiefs of those dismal times were greatly aggravated 
by the overgrown power of the House of Douglas. The family 
of Douglas, springing from the noble stock of the Good Lord 
James, had advanced, in the course of generations, to a height 
which made them almost the equals of the throne itself. The 
Earl of Douglas was Duke of Touraine, one of the richest lord- 
ships in France. His estates in Scotland covered whole prov- 
inces. Numerous warlike vassals dwelt on his lands, ready to 
follow his banner or garrison his castles. 

He lived in a style of splendour which outshone that of the 
royal Court. When he rode out, he was followed by an armed 
train of one thousand or two thousand horsemen. He made 
knights and held parliament within his territories, as if he were 
a king. He set the authority of the Government at defiance, 
and suffered no commands, save his own, to be obeyed within 
his bounds. Great numbers of fierce and lawless men resorted 
to the Douglas. Any wild fellow, who loved idleness and 
plunder, was safe among the retainers of the great Lord of the 
South ; and none dared question the deed that was done by 
either a Douglas or the follower of a Douglas. 

William, the sixth belted Earl oi "Do\ig\a&,wN& t^wn^man^ 
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proud, rash, and violent. He carried the insolence of that 
haughty house to a pitch beyond any of his line before him. 
Setting all law at defiance, he traversed the country with an 
army of followers, whose excesses of plunder and violence created 
misery and distress wherever he thought £t to fix his residence. 
Livingston and the Chancellor laid their own quarrels aside 
for a time, and joined their wits to put down this formidable 
chief. It is safer to trap the lion than to beard him in his 
den. Douglas was invited, with many flattering professions, to 
the' Court, which was kept in Edinburgh Castle. He went, 
taking with him his brother David. The King, at this time a 
boy of ten, took a boy's quick and warm liking to the bold young 
noble, who talked to him of warlike adventures and the famous 
deeds of gallant knights. For some days all was fair and gay. 
At length the trap was ready. 

Douglas and his brother sat at dinner with the King, the 
Chancellor, and Livingston. The splendid entertain- 
ment was over, and the unsuspecting victims were gaily 1440 
conversing. Meanwhile, the apartment had been silently a.d. 
beset with armed men, who, on a signal from Livingston, 
rushed in and seized the two brothers. The young King 
wept and clung to the Chancellor's knees, vainly begging the 
lives of his friends. What the Earl and his brother said is not 
on record ; but as the unhappy young men were hurried from 
the banquet to the block, their countenances, we are told, 
were "dreary ! " Their heads were struck off in the back court 
of the castle. 

This was the " Black Dinner " which Earl Douglas got in 
Edinburgh, The crime was done in vain. The murdered Earl 
was succeeded by his uncle, called Gross James, a huge, fat man, 
and enormously lazy. His laziness and his fat kept him from 
being troublesome. But he lived only two years, and then 
made way for his son William, the proudest and the most dan- 
gerous of all that ever bore the name of Douglas. For him, 
too, there was a black dinner waiting. 

When the King grew to manhood, he set himself, under the 
guidance of Bishop Kennedy, to the difficult and dangerous 
task in which his father had fallen — that of reducing the tur- 
bulent nobility under the power of law. HfcNfc\i\^?^\fc\s5^ 
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with the great House of Douglas. Earl William, aware of the 
King's intention to reduce his overgrown power, prepared 

himself to maintain it by force. He entered into a 

1451 league with the Earls of Crawford and Roes, in which 

a.d. they bound themselves to stand by one another in arms 

against all men, not excepting the King himself. He 
called upon all his vassals to join in this treasonable league. 
One of them named Maclellan, a gentleman of spirit and inde- 
pendence, refused to be concerned in what was nothing else than 
plain rebellion. The Earl immediately had Maclellan seized, 
and imprisoned him in Douglas Castle. 

Maclellan's uncle, Sir Patrick Gray, was captain of the 
King's guard. Sir Patrick, on learning what had taken place, 
went in great alarm to the King, who forthwith despatched a 
letter to the Earl under the royal seal, requesting him to give 
up his prisoner. Sir Patrick himself set off for Douglas Castle 
as the bearer of the letter. When he arrived the Earl was sit- 
ting at dinner. He asked Sir Patrick if he had dined ; and find- 
ing that he had not, the Earl said, " There is no talk to be had 
betwixt a full man and a fasting ; therefore you shall dine, and 
we Rhall talk together at length. " Sir Patrick sat down to 
table, and the two talked merrily during the meal. In the 
meantime, the Earl had secretly given orders to take Maclellan 
out to the castle green, and strike off his head. The unfortunate 
prisoner was led out and beheaded. A cloth was spread over 
the headless body and the bloody grass. 

After dinner Sir Patrick presented the King's letter, which 
the Earl received with great affectation of respect. As to the 
King's request, it should be granted, he said, and that the rather 
for Sir Patrick's sake. Taking his guest by the hand he led 
him out to the green, and caused the cloth to be removed from 
the body of the murdered gentleman. " Sir Patrick," he said, 
" you are come a little too late : yonder is your sister's son, but 
he wants the head. Take him, and do with him what you will." 
— " My lord," answered Sir Patrick, n as you have taken from 
him his head, dispose of the body as you please." Immediately 
calling for his horse, he leaped into the saddle, and turning to 
Douglas, he said, " My lord, if I live, you shall be rewarded for 
this." Enraged at this defiance, t\\e "E«c\ cssW^vV* Tq \\»r*e !" 
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and commanded to chase Sir Patrick. They chased him nearly to 
Edinburgh before they left him, and he would have been taken 
had it not.been that the horse he rode was so tried and good. 

Enraged as he was at this atrocious murder, and at the affront 
put upon his authority by the chasing of his officer, the King 
could not risk the attempt to punish either. The Douglas was 
still too strong for him, and if driven to do his worst, the throne 
itself would scarce be safe. James, who was now a young 
man of one-aud-twenty, seems to have thought that if he and 
Douglas were to have a personal interview, they could arrange 
such terms as would induce his dangerous subject, or rival rather, 
to abandon his treasonable league. A message was sent to the 
Earl, inviting him to the Court, then held at Stirling. A letter 
of safe-conduct under the royal seal accompanied the invitation. 
Douglas, attended by a small retinue, came to Stirling and took 
up his residence in the town. He went up to the castle, and 
was received by the King with all cordiality. Next day he 
dined at the royal table, and stayed to supper, the hour for which 
was then seven o'clock. 

After supper the King took Douglas aside. They walked up 
and down the chamber for some time, conversing in a friendly 
manner. By-and-by, however, they grew warm. The King 
urged Douglas to give up his league with the northern Earls. 
Douglas, heated perhaps with wine, replied with haughty inso- 
lence, and broke out into reproaches against the King and violent 
abuse of his counsellors. Giving way to sudden fury, James 
drew his dagger, and exclaiming, " False traitor ! if thou wilt 
not break the band, this shall/' he dealt the Douglas a stab in 
the throat and another in the body. 

Sir Patrick Gray was standing by, and instantly struck down 
the wounded man with a blow of his pole-axe. 1 The nobles 
who stood near rushed upon him and despatched him with their 
daggers. It was the affair of a moment, and the mighty Earl 
lay dead, covered with twenty-six wounds. The window was 
thrown open, and the mangled body cast into the court-yard 
below. The murderer of Maclellan had got his black dinner. 

This rash and violent act kindled a furious war. The brother' 

• 

1 A hatchet fixed to a pote. 
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of the slaughtered Earl succeeded to his estates aud honours, 
and, in revenge of his death, raised a rebellion which gave the 
King cause to tremble for his throne. The Douglas, abandoned 
by some of his most powerful friends, was ultimately obliged 

to seek safety by flight into England. The Earl of Angus, 

1454 himself a Douglas, had stood by the King and rendered 

A.D. him important service in this formidable contest. On 

him the King conferred the lordship of Douglas and the 
wide domains attached to that dignity. Thus the one branch 
of this great house rose upon the ruins of the other, and " the 
red Douglas put down the black." 



The King resolved to take advantage of the civil war then raging in 
England, to drive the English out of the Castles of Roxburgh and Ber- 
wick. Having formed an alliance with the Lord of the Isles, he 
laid siege to Roxburgh Cattle. Cannons were then a novelty in 
Scotland. While the King was watching the effect of a battery, 
a large Flemish gun, made of iron bars hooped together, burst in firing. 
A heavy fragment struck the King, and killed him on the spot. 
In this reign the University of Glasgow was founded, in 1450. 



1460 

A.D. 



Questions. — Where was James II. 
crowned? Why not at Scone? How 
old was he then ? What was the aim of 
the factions ? Who were the two chief 
rivals for power ? Where did the Queen- 
mother first take her son? How did 
she cany him to Stirling? Why? Who 
then became supreme ? How did Crich- 
ton get possession of the King's person? 
What aggravated the mischiefs of 
those times? Who was the founder 
of the family? What French duke- 
dom did the Earl hold? fn what 
style did he live? How did he treat 
the Government? What was the char- 
acter of Earl William ? Who laid their 
quarrels aside to oppose him? What 
plan did they adopt? Where were the 
brothers seized? Who interceded for 
them? Where were they, beheaded? 
What is the incident called? Who 
succeeded Earl William? How long 
did he live? Who succeeded then? 
When the King grew up, to what task, 
did be set himself? Under whose 
guidance ? With what House did he 






begin? How did Douglas seek to 
strengthen himself? Who refused to 
join Douglas? What was the conse- 
quence? Who interceded for Maclel- 
lan ? What did he carry with him to 
Douglas Castle? What did Douglas 
order to be done while he and Gray 
were at dinner? What did he say 
when he showed him the body? What 
did Gray say as he leaped into his 
saddle? What followed? How did 
the King propose to come to terms 
with the Douglas? What did Douglas 
receive before going to Stirling ? What 
threw the King into a fury ? What did 
he then say and do? Who struck 
Douglas with a pole-axe? Who de- 
spatched him? What was done with 
his body? To what did this rash act 
lead? Who was made head of the 
House of Douglas? Give the date. 
What castles did James resolve to re- 
cover from the English ? How did he 
come by bis death? In what year? 
"WhsA. UTvVi«tAVj ^** Vsnm&w\ Y&. VAa 
Te\gut Give \Xve toX*. * 
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7— REIGN OF JAMES III. 

1460 to 1488 AJ>.— 28 yean. 
Son of James II. Married Margaret of Denmark. 

Once more a child was King. James III. was but eight years old 
when his father was killed. So long as Bilhop Kennedy lived, the 
government was strong and the country prosperous. But on his 
death in 1465, the King fell into the hands of Lord Boyd and his £~ 
brother, who soon acquired immense influence. Thomas, Lord 
Boyd's eldest son, married the King's sister, the Princess Mary, in 1467, 
and was created Earl of Arran. 

The Boyds fell as suddenly as they had risen. During Arran's 
absence in Denmark, on the embassy which arranged James's marriage 
with the Princess Margaret, a league, approved by the King 
himself it is said, was formed for the overthrow of the house. /? 
Lord Boyd's brother Alexander was executed for high treason. 
Lord Boyd himself fled to England. Arran escaped to Denmark, and 
thence to England also. The whole of the vast estates with which they 
had enriched themselves were confiscated. Steps were taken to 
divorce Arran from the Princess Mary, and a few years later Z. 
she was forced to marry Lord Hamilton. That marriage made 
the House of Hamilton, in subsequent reigns, the nearest family to that 
of the Sovereign. 1 

By the King's marriage with the Princess of Denmark, he obtained 
as her dower a grant of the islands of Orkney and Shetland. A 
few years later, the Lord of the Isles once more made submis- 
sion to the King, and yielded up all his possessions on the main- 
land, including the Earldom of Ross; in return for which he was 
made a Lord of Parliament Roxburgh and Borwiok had been * ^ 
recovered from England at the beginning of the reign. The 
authority of James III. was thus acknowledged over a wider area than 
that of any of his predecessors. 

James III. was a student and a recluse. His brothers, the Earls of 
Albany and Mar, were fond of martial exercises, and trained them- 
selves for the warlike life usual with princes in that age. The King 
selected as his companions, irrespective of their low birth, men whose 
tastes were like his own. This disgusted his brothers and the barons 
of ancient lineage. 

With his brothers he quarrelled first. The Earl of Mar was thrown 
into Craigmillar Castle," and there died, it was said by violence. 
Albany was attacked in his castle of Dunbar, and fled first to Z. 
France, an 1 then to England. 

1 8ee Genealogical Table, p. 146. I stand on an eminence about 2 miles 

* The picturesque niins of the castle I south of lLd\a\mi%\x. 
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QUK8TION8. — How old was James IIL 
when he succeeded ? How long was the 
country prosperous ? Into whose hands 
did the King fall on Kennedy's death ? 
Which of them was married to the 
King's sister ? What title was conferred 
on him? How did the Boyds fall? 
Which of them was executed? Where 
did Lord Boyd go? and Arran? What 
was done with their estates ? To whom 
was Arran's wife afterwards married? 



How was she free to marry him? In 
what position did that place the Ham- 
iltons? How were Orkney and Shet- 
land annexed to the Scottish Crown? 
What other possessions did James gain? 
What is said of his authority? In 
what respect did James's brother* 
differ from him? How did he disgust 
them and the nobles? What became 
of the Earl of Mar ? What became 
of the Earl of Albany? 



LAUDER BRIDGE. 

The favourites on whom James III. lavished his partiality 
were one Cochrane, a builder ; Rogers, a musician ; Torphichen, 
a fencing-master ; Andrews, an astrologer ; Hommil, a tailor ; 
and Leonard, a smith. In the society of these persons the King 
spent his time, neglecting the duties of his high place and the 
interests of his kingdom. The haughty nobility were disgusted 
at the preference shown to low-born men. 

Cochrane the builder was the prime favourite. The earl- 
dom of Mar had become vacant by the death of the King's 
brother, who was believed to have been murdered in prison 
by the King's orders : at all events, he never came out of 
prison alive. The King bestowed on Cochrane the earldom of 
his dead brother. The upstart set no bounds to his pride and 
insolence. He lived in a style of splendour which eclipsed the 
proudest of the old nobility. All places of honour and dignity 
were given through his favour. Whoever wanted Court in- 
fluence or protection had to buy it at his hands. James was 
King, but Cochrane ruled. 

At length, when the measure of hatred to the favourite was 
full, the nobility entered into a conspiracy to put him down. 
At the same time the Earl of Albany, brother to the King, 
made a secret agreement with Edward IV. of England, by 
which that King was to assist Albany in dethroning his brother 
and seizing his throne. Albany bound himself, on obtaining 
the Scottish throne, to become the vassal of England. Edward, 
in fulfilment of this base bargain, prepared to invade Scotland. 
James mustered his forces, and maxdved \a \^^\»\3t^^T^jah. 
The opportunity to execute tiie v^ * w ^* *«mw A A ^& 
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hated favourite was taken when the army lay in camp at 
Lander. 1 Early in the morning, the conspirators had met in 
the church to consult as to the best mode of proceeding. They 
all agreed that Cochrane must be seized and despatched 
immediately. Upon this Lord Gray told the old story 1482 
of the mice and the cat — how the mice met and a.d. 
unanimously resolved to have a bell hung about the 
neck of their enemy the cat, to warn them of his approach ; but 
the scheme broke down for want of a mouse bold enough to 
undertake the task of fastening on the bell. " I understand 
the moral, ,, said the Earl of Angus ; " and that what ye propose 
may not lack execution, I will bell the cat." This speech pro- 
cured him the name, by which he was afterwards known, of 
Archibald Bell-the-Cat. 

Just as this was said, a knocking was heard at the church 
door. They demanded who it was. " This is I, the Earl of 
Mar," said a voice which they knew right well. The door was 
opened, and Cochrane stepped in. He was dressed in a riding 
suit of black velvet, with a great chain of gold about his neck, 
and a gold-mounted and jewelled hunting-horn. Angus pulled 
the chain from him, saying, " A rope would set you better." 
Douglas of Lochleven snatched away the horn, telling him 
that "he had been the hunter of mischief too long." — "My 
lords, is this jest, or earnest?" said Cochrane.— " It is good 
earnest, and so thou shalt find." 

The conspirators at once despatched a body of armed men to 
the royal tent to secure the King and seize the rest of his 
favourites. As soon as this was done, they brought out 
Cochrane. They had bound his hands with a rope; but the 
wretched man, vain even in that terrible hour, begged them to 
take one of the silken cords of his tent to bind him, and save 
him the disgrace of being bound with a hempen rope like a 
thief. They told him he was a traitor, and deserved no better ; 
and, in contempt, they took a hair tether and hanged him over 
the Bridge of Lauder, before the King's eyes. The other 
favourites — the musician, the fencing-master, the astrologer, the 
tailor, and the smith — were all hanged along with him in one 

1 A town in Berwickshire, 22 raile3 river Leader, and i& ttve ctviftt Vww. \sl 
tontb-aut of Edinburgh. It is on the Lauderdale. 
(401) 10 
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dismal tow. When the grim deed was done, the nobles dis- 
banded the army, and conveyed the King to the Castle of Edin- 
burgh. 

Having kept him prisoner there for some time, he was 
allowed to resume the exercise of his power. He even roused 
himself from his indolence, and applied with some vigour to 
the duties of his station. But the nobles who had been engaged 
in the affair of Lauder Bridge always had a suspicion, as well 
they might, that the King was waiting his opportunity of ven- 
geance. Men will " keep their neck-bone from iron " if they can. 
The fierce barons who hanged Cochrane were not the men to sit 
still and let the King and his friends ripen their measures for 
bringing them to the block. They saw that they must either 
wait and let destruction come, or bell the cat once more. 

Their choice was quickly made. They mustered their forces, 
and rose in open rebellion. The Governor of Stirling, who had 
charge of Prince James, the King's eldest son, brought him 
into the camp of the rebels. The Prince was now in his seven- 
teenth year ; and the rebels, declaring that his father had for- 
feited the crown, proclaimed him King, under the title of James 
IV. But the royal cause had strong support, and the King 
was soon able to take the field at the head of a powerful force. 
Sauchie Burn, 1 where the two armies looked one another in 
the face, was not far from the famous field of Bannockburn. 
The battle, which was signalized by the cruel circumstance that 
the son was forced to be present among his father's mortal 
enemies, ended in the defeat of the royal troops, after a short 
but stiff conflict. 

Almost at the first onset, the King, losing any little courage he 
had ever had, turned his horse and fled. He spurred at flight- 
speed through the village of Bannockburn. A woman who 
happened to be drawing water from the Bannock stream, seeing 
an armed horseman coming at the gallop, threw down her 
pitcher and ran off, startling the King's horse, which bounded 
over the stream ; and the rider, who sat badly, was thrown from 
the saddle at the mill door. He was so bruised with his fall, 
and with the weight of his armour, that he fainted. 



1 In Stirlingshire, 3 miles so\x\,\\-w<a\. ol BmuoOeXyara. 
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The miller and his wife drew him into the mill, laid him in 
a corner, and spread a cloth over him. When he came out of 
the swoon, the King asked if there was a priest there to whom 
he could confess. The miller inquired who he was. " I was 
your King this morning," he said. The miller's wife clapped 
her hands and ran out, calling, " A priest for the King." A 
man was passing, who said, " Here am J, a priest ; where is the 
King?" 

Priest or not, he was led to the corner where the King lay. 
Kneeling beside the King, he asked him how it fared with 
him, and whether he thought he should recover. The King 
said he believed he should, but in the meantime he desired to 
make his confession. The stranger, bending over him 
as if to receive his confession, drew a dagger, and dealt 1488 
him four or five deadly wounds about the heart. He a. p. 
was only in the thirty-fifth year of his age, this poor 
murdered King. 

The nobles of Scotland, no doubt, were for many generations 
the cause of great mischief — outrage in every form, misery and 
wreck of civil war, untold hindrances to the progress of peace- 
ful industry. But these evils were not without a compensa- 
tion. It is well known what a brutal tyranny sprang up in 
France when the power of the feudal nobles was cut down, and 
there no longer remained any check upon the arbitrary power 
of the King. So might it have been in Scotland, save for that 
fierce nobility whose rude independence held in check the 
power of the Crown. 

The Archbishopric of St. Andrews dates from this reign. In 1471 
the Pope created Patrick Graham first Archbishop of St. Andrews, 
and Primate of Scotland. 



Quzstions. — On whom did James 
III. lavish his partiality? Who were 
disgusted thereby? Who was the 
prime favourite ? What title was con- 
ferred on him ? What power did he 
wield t What did the nobles do? 
What agreement did Albany make 
with the King of England ? What did 
the latter prepare to do ? When did 
the nobles resolve to execute then- 



did they agree to do? What story did 
Lord Gray tell ? What did Angus say ? 
What name did he afterwards bear? 
Who presently came to the church? 
How was he treated ? What did Douglas 
of Lochleven do? Who were then 
seized? Where? What was done with 
them ? Where was the King conveyed ? 
What suspicion haunted the nobles? 
I What did they tYietstot* fco\ ^Waswsv 



plot? Where did ibey wcctt What ' did they ptocMm. TLVa*\ ^Tfcfcx* SA 
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the armies meet? What did the King 
do almost at the first onset? What 
caused his horse to throw him ? Where 
was he carried? What did the miller's 
wife call out on the road ? What fol- 
lowed? What compensation was there 



for the evils wrought by the rebellious 
nobles ? What effect had the destruc- 
tion of the power of the nobles in France ? 
What archbishopric was founded in 
this reign? Who was the first Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews? 



THE CHARTULABIES. 

A Chart'ulary is the written record of the property and pos- 
sessions of an ancient "religious house." It is a book into 
which were copied all the charters and deeds granted by great 
personages conferring heritages and privileges on the abbey or 
monastery. It contains the "bulls" of the Popes in favour 
of the abbey, accounts of the revenues of its lands, the leases 
granted to its vassals and tenants, the history of its law-suits, 
the taxes which it paid, and much other curious matter. 

The Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey, for example, is a 
folio volume of between three and four hundred vellum pages. 
It is written in a great variety of hands, from the middle of 
the thirteenth down to the middle of the sixteenth century. It 
contains above six hundred deeds. The whole are in the Latin 
language, except a few which are in quaint old Scots. A collec- 
tion like this cannot fail to afford much curious insight into the 
old monastic system of Scotland, as well as many interesting 
glimpses of the manners of the times. Many of the original 
chartularies are preserved in the Library of the Advocates in 
Edinburgh. Several have been printed, and are now accessible 
to the ordinary reader. 

The Chartulary of Arbroath Abbey is perhaps the cotn- 
pletest collection of monastic records that we have. It extends 
over a period of three centuries and a half, and contains the 
writings by which kings and nobles and burgesses granted 
baronies or parishes or garden-plots, moors and woods, fishings, 
salt-works, ferry-boats, tithes and customs, and many other rich 
and pleasant things. The Lord Abbot of Arbroath ruled over 
one of the most magnificent of all the Scottish abbeys. He held 
his lands " in free regality ; " that is to say, with sovereign 
power over his people. Criminals, small or great, living on his 
property f could be tried in bis covurt, oxftj. TV* Yiug* own 
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justiciar dared not meddle to punish crimes committed within 
the Abbot's bounds. 

To administer this formidable jurisdiction, the abbey had its 
own executive. It had its justiciar or bailie, whose office 
became hereditary in the family of Airlie. It had its mair, 1 
its coroner, and its dempster 2 or doom-pronouncer. The best 
families of the district were content to hold their lands as vas- 
sals of the great abbey. Bold barons, kneeling on the ground 
with their hands joined, did homage to the churchman, and per- 
formed such services as vassals were wont to render to their 
superiors. 

The abbey was toll free and custom free. When the 
bailies of Dundee presumed to levy a penny of toll from one of 
the Abbot's people for the privilege of keeping a stall in the 
fair of their burgh, the Abbot taught the bailies not to do that 
again. The abbey exports of wool, hides, tallow, and salmon, 
passed custom free. 

The abbey kitchen was supplied on a bountiful scale. The 
monks used annually nine hundred and sixty sheep ; one hun- 
dred and eighty bullocks ; two dozen swine and boars ; twenty 
pounds worth of lamb, veal, and chickens; fifteen hundred 
salted cod-fish ; eleven barrels of salmon ; twelve thousand 
dried fish, besides fresh fish bought daily ; four pounds weight 
of saffron ; sixteen pounds of pepper ; two pounds of ginger, 
two of cinnamon, and two of cloves ; one hundred pounds of 
almonds ; six gallons of vinegar, and six gallons of honey ; 
eighty-two chalders 3 of malt, thirty chalders of wheat, and forty 
chalders of meal. ^ 

This was a fair commissariat for twenty-five monks ; but 
then it is to be remembered that they exercised a bountiful 
hospitality. The King's Highness, James III., was enter- 
tained in Arbroath Abbey twice in one year. Before the year 
was out he paid a visit, poor King, to a certain mill-house on 
Bannock stream, 4 and after that had never more to do with 
monk or miller in this world. That year, too, the abbey en- 



1 The same word as mayor. It is Fr. 
main, which comes from Lai major, 



*From Old Eng. deman, to judge. 



8 A Scottish measure, equivalent to 
the English chaldron, or 86 bushels. 

4 A reference to the place and manner 
of James TU.'a toaXYi. ^^ v> "Yl&>i 
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tertained the Archbishop thrice, and lords of the realm often, 
besides uncounted wandering dusty feet, 1 who scented kitchen 
smoke from afar, and gathered to the abbey gate daily. On 
one occasion, year unknown, the Earl of Douglas did the monks 
of Arbroath too much honour, for he became their guest with a 
train of a thousand men ! 

The power and opulence of Dunfermline Abbey were im- 
mense. It possessed five-and-forty estates within sight of its 
own towers, besides estates in ten other counties. It was pro- 
prietor of three towns, — Dunfermline, Kirkcaldy, and Mussel- 
burgh. It possessed thirty-seven churches and chapels, with 
the lands and tithes attached to them. It enjoyed many 
curious and profitable privileges. It had a right to take from 
the King's forests all the wood it required for fuel ; a right to 
every seventh seal caught at Kinghorn, and to half the skins 
and fat of all animals killed at festivals between Forth and 
Tay ; a right to the heads of all whales stranded in the Forth, 
to one-eighth of all fines levied for offences within the bounds 
of Fife, and so on. A passage may still be seen and trod which 
led from the monastery to the kitchen of the royal palace ad- 
joining ; and if a fat sirloin or juicy haunch of venison smoked 
before his Majesty, the fellow of it graced the board to which 
the able trenchermen 2 of the abbey sat down. 

" It snowed in their house of meat and drink." 3 

By the dreaded power of excommunication, the Lord 
Abbot kept the mightiest of his lay neighbours in awe. The 
Lord of Dundas, whose massive stronghold frowns in sight of 
the abbey towers, did once provoke a strife, to his own bitter 
shame and humiliation. He laid claim to a certain landing- 
place at the south side of Queensferry, 4 opposite his own 
castle, and molested the Abbot's boatmen.- Abbot Alexander 
smote him with excommunication. James of Dundas was 
proud and powerful, and obdurately resisted for some time. 



1 See p. 48, Note 1. 

2 Properly carvers, but here the 
monks generally. A trencher is a 
wooden plate formerly used for cutting 
meat on; from Old Fr. trencher, to 



cut \trom"Mtaitattt$i. 



* From the prologue to Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales. 

4 On the Firth of Forth. North 
Queensferry is 6 miles from Dunferm- 
line ; and South Queensferry is miles 
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At length he quailed and bowed. Abbot Alexander and his 
council proceeded to the disputed landing, and sat in public 
state on the rocks which served as the pier. James of Dundas, 
on his knees, humbly supplicated the Abbot to remove the 
excommunication ; which the Abbot graciously did when Dun- 
das found security never more to repeat his offence. 

The human property on the abbey lands was well looked 
after, so that it should neither stray nor be wrongfully appro- 
priated. On the 12th of May 1340, a jury was impannelled in 
the church-yard of Kettle 1 to try a question regarding the 
ownership of three serfs. The claimants were Alexander, 
Abbot of Dunfermline, and Duncan, Earl of Fife. The dis- 
puted property, consisting of a father and his two sons, was 
found to belong to the Lord Abbot. The lineage of bondmen 
seems to have been carefully preserved, doubtless as a means 
of reclaiming them in case of desertion. 

The monks of Newbattle 2 Abbey, hard by Dalkeith, are sup- 
posed to have been the first workers of coal in Scotland. On 
the abrupt banks of the river Esk, opposite the abbey, the 
coal cropped out to the surface. The monks had there, not a 
coal mine, but a coal quarry, as the remains of the workings 
still show. At a later period the Newbattle monks had a coal- 
field on the shore of the Forth, which they worked with spirit, 
forming galleries to carry off the water, not only from their 
own mines, but from those of their neighbours, the monks of 
Dunfermline, in their coal field of Inveresk and Pinkie. 

Sheep-farming was another branch of business in which the 
Newbattle monks were very successful. They were extensive 
proprietors of moor lands among the Crauford hills in Lanark* 
shire. There they carried on mining for lead, with an eye to 
such scantling of the more precious metals as might be found. 
But the chief value of the Crauford lands arose from stock- 
rearing and wool-growing. The monks had their farm " towns " 3 
and "granges," 4 placed in convenient spots, and business 
throve beneath their hand. "At the end of the fifteenth 



1 Or King's Kettle, s village in Fife, 7 
miles west of Cupar. 

* Newbattle village is 1 mile south of 
B/dkeith. 



8 A town or town in Scotland means 
a group of farm-buildings. 

* That is, a place t»\\«* qfra\u\&Y^\\ 
from Lat. granum. 
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century," says Mr. Cosmo Innes, "the wool of Newbattle 
Abbey not only ranked highest in price, but seems to have 
given a name for the highest quality of Scottish wool. 

The Abbots of Melrose, Dryburgh, Jedburgh, and Kelso, 
each presided over greater estates than the greatest lay lords. 
The properties of these four abbeys were much intermixed. 
Disputed rights and clashing interests of course frequently 
arose. Jealous as they might be of mutual encroachments, it 
was a settled thing with the cautious and sensible monks, never 
to go to law. They had a rule that any dispute occurring be- 
tween any two of the monasteries should be settled by the 
arbitration of the other two. 

Such vast and highly decorated edifices as the abbeys took a 
long time to rear. Kelso Abbey was a hundred years in 
building ; others were still longer in the process. During all 
that time a great stir must have been kept up around the spot 
Masons, brought together from afar, planted their huts beside 
their work. Sculptors, wood-carvers, lead and iron workers, 
painters, and workers in stained glass, were all in requisition. 
M any of these artists and artisans were foreigners. The Church, 
with the facilities for correspondence which she possessed, could 
collect the most skilled artificers from all parts of Europe in 
any locality where her great architectural undertakings were 
in progress. Many a curious acquaintanceship, struggling 
through the difficulties of speech, would grow up between these 
strangers and the Scottish monks and neighbouring folk. 
Many a hint for the improvement of the native artisans would 
doubtless be picked up. 

As the monks were the great farmers and builders, so were 
they the great gardeners of Old Scotland. The monasteries 
invariably had large gardens and orchards ; and there is no 
doubt that the introduction of many garden vegetables is due 
to their inmates. The gardens and pleasure-grounds of the 
monasteries were often exquisitely beautiful. Such a " pleas- 
aunce " as the famed Carthusian 1 gardens at Perth, no King of 
Scotland could command. 

1 The Carthusian order of monks was | Charterhouse (in London) is a corruption 
bo called from the place of its institution 1 of Chartreuse; originally a monastery 
— Chartreuse, Dew Grenoble in France. \ ot ttxe ot&at, \.\.\&tw« *v<&&& «3b*x*. 
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QUKOTI0M8. — What is a Chartulary ? 
What does it contain? Describe the 
Chartulary of Dunfermline Abbey. 
What do such collections afford? 
Where are many of the originals pre- 
served? Which is perhaps the com- 
pletest Chartulary in existence ? Over 
what period does it extend ? How did 
the Lord Abbot hold his lands ? What 
judicial power did that imply ? What 
officers did its executive contain? 
Whom did the Abbey count among 
its vassals? From what dues was the 
Abbey exempt? Give particulars of 
its commissariat. What made the 
consumption of provisions so great? 
Where was James III. entertained 
twice in one year ? How did the Earl 
of Douglas do the monks of Arbroath 
too much honour ? How many estates 
did Dunfermline Abbey possess? How 
many towns? How many churches 
and chapels? Mention some of its 
curious privileges ? How did the abbot 
keep his lay neighbours in awe? De- 



scribe his quarrel with the Lord 
of Dundas. Why was the human 
property on the Abbey lands well 
looked after? What case was tried 
at Kettle in 1340? In whose favour 
was the decision ? What means were 
adopted with a view to reclaiming 
serfs in case of desertion? Who are 
supposed to have been the first workers 
of coal in Scotland ? Where had they 
a mine or quarry ? Where had they a 
coal field at a later period ? In what 
other business were the Newbattle 
monks very successful? Where had 
they lead mines? Whence did the 
chief value of these lands arise? Of 
what four abbeys were the lands much 
intermixed ? How were their disputes 
settled? How long was Kelso Abbey 
in building ? Whence did many of the 
artists and artisans come? To what 
did that lead? What else were the 
monks besides being great farmers and 
builders? What gardens at Perth 
were famous ? 



CHIEF DATES. AD . 

Robert Bruce crowned at Scone. 1306 

Battle of Methven— Bruce defeated 1306 

Bruce takes Turnberry Castle 1307 

Battle of London Hill — Bruce victorious 1307 

Battle of Bannockburn (24th June) 1314 

Siege of Berwick 1319 

Representation of Burghs in Parliament 1326 

Douglas's Raid. 1327 

Treaty of Northampton— Scottish independence acknowl- 
edged 1328 

Death of Bruce 1329 

Battle of Dupplin Moor — Edward Baliol victorious 1332 

Battle of Halidon Hill— the Scots defeated 1333 

Siege of Dunbar— defence by " Black Agnes." 1338 

Battle of Neville's Cross— the King made prisoner 1346 

Battle of Otterburn (Robert II.)— the Scots victorious 1388 

Battle of Homildon Hill— Douglas taken prisoner — 

(Robert in.) 1402 

Prince James taken by the English 1405 

Execution of Resby for Lollardism (James I.) 1409 

Battle of Harlaw— the Islesmen checked 1411 

University of St. Andrews founded. .-. 1412 

Return of James I. to Scotland. 1424 

Murder of James I. at Perth 1437 

James II. killed at the Siege of Roxburgh Castle 1 460 

Favourites hanged at Lauder Bridge (James III.) 1482 

Battle of Bauchle Burn— James III. K$tedu *^&> 
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CHIEF AUTHORS. 

John Barbour — Archdeacon of Aberdeen in 1367 — author of The Bruet 
(written probably about 1876)— died in 1396. 

Andrew Wyntoun— Prior of St Serf's in Lochleven about 1420 — author of a 
history in metre, styled The Orygynale Cronykil qf Scotland. 

James L of Scotland — born 1394 — chief poem, The King's Quhair— reputed 
author of Christis Kirk on the Qrene, and Ptblis to the Play, two humorous 
poems — murdered at Perth in 1437. 

Blind Harry — birth unknown — a composer and reciter of verses — author of 
The Wallace, written about 1460. 

Robert Henryson — chief schoolmaster in Dunfermline — author of The Testa- 
ment of Fair Creseide, and a book of Fables; among the latter is the 
original of " The Town and Country Mouse " — died about 1508. 

Oawain Douglas— born in 1474— son of Archibald, Earl of Angus (Bell-the- 
Cat) — Bishop of Dunkeld — author. of The Palace qf Honour, and King 
Hart— also translated VirgiVs JEneid into Scottish verse. 

William Dunbar — educated at St Andrews— lived at the Court of James IV. 
— author of The Thistle and the Rose, an allegory on the royal marriage of 
1502 ; and The Golden Terge; but his finest poem is The Dance of the Seven 
Deadly Sins — died in 1520, aged sixty. 



GENEALOGY OP THE STEWARTS. 

MARJORY BRUCE, married WALTER the High Steward. 

I , 
Robert IL (Stewart.) 



David. 
(Murdered 1401.) 



Robert IIL 



James I. 

I 
James II. 



I 

Robert, 
Duke of Albany. 



Murdoch, 
Duke of Albany. 



James III. 



i i i 

Alexander, John, Earl Mary, married 
| Duke of Albany. of Mar. Lord Hamilton. 

James IV., married | 

Margaret Tudor. — — Earl of Angus. James, first Earl of 

Arran. 



James V. 



I 
Margaret Douglas, James, second Earl 

Countess of Lennox. of Arran, Regent 



I 

James, 

the Regent 

Murray. 



Mart, Queen Henry Stewart, 

of Scots. Lord Darnley. 

I I 



I 
James VI. and L ^See p. m.^ 



I 

Charles, 

Duke of Lennox. 
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VI.— FROM JAMES IV. TO THE UNION OF 

THE CROWNS. 

1488 to 1603 A.D. 



l.-KEIGN OF JAMES IV. (OF THE IRON BELT). 

1488 to 1513 A.D.— 25 years. 

Son of James III. Married Margaret Tudor, daughter of Henry VII. of 

England. 

The successful barons were for some time ignorant of the fate of their 
King ; and his murderer was never discovered. The chief offices of 
State were transferred to the leaders of the successful party, and a 
general amnesty was passed, forgiving those who had opposed them 
and had supported the late King. 

The young King was struck with remorse at having appeared, though 
he was not a free agent, in arms against his father. As a penance, he is 
said to have worn ever afterwards a chain, or belt of iron, the weight 
of which he increased from year to year. 

The Earl of Lennox and Lord Forbes raised a force to revenge the 
death of James III.; but they were speedily defeated. Soon 
afterwards the new Government strengthened its position by mak- 
ing treaties of peace with England, France, and Denmark. 

The first disturbance came from the west. In 1492, the Islesmen 
made a great raid on the mainland, and swept over the whole 
north of Scotland. The frequent recurrence of these inroads J? 
led the Government to adopt a new policy in dealing with the 
Highlands and Islands. They intrusted the government of the out- 
lying districts to well-affected and powerful local families, who held 
possessions in the Lowlands as well as in the north and the west. 
Thus the Earl of Argyle was made Lieutenant of the West, and *: 
the Earl of Huntly of the North. The effect of these measures 
was to break up the lordship of the Isles as a separate and hostile 
government. 

In 1495, Perkin Warbeck, the second of the two impostors 1 who 

1 The other was Lambert Simnel, who I He was taken prisoner in 1487, and 
personated the young Earl of Warwick. I made a acvxWion Vcv tafe^s^Vta&Kb.. 
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claimed the crown of Henry VII. of "Rugl—w^ took refuge m Scotland. 
James IV. declared his belief in him as Richard, Duke of York, 
younger son of Edward IV. So satisfied was the King of his identity, 
that he arranged for his marriage with the Lady Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntly, and grand-daughter of James L 
/?? In the following year James invaded Northumberland on War- 
beck's behalf, in the expectation that he would be joined by the 
northern lords ; but as no rising took place he withdrew his army. The 
expedition was renewed in 1497, but with no better result ; and War- 
beck then left Scotland, never to return. 

James IV. laid the foundation of the Scottish Havy. Encouraged by 
the successes of Columbus, De Gama, and Cabot, 1 he promoted fisheries 
1 urn an< ^ commerce, as the nurseries of skilled and hardy seamen. In 
rzr a short time he made the navy of Scotland powerful ; and its 
flag was respected in all seas. The largest ship then known in 
the world, the Great Michael, was launched in the Scottish waters. 
Commanded by stout Sir Andrew Barton, it did great damage to the 
Dutch. 

Another famous Scottish seaman of the time was Sir Andrew Wood of 
Largo, 2 in whose ships, the Flower and the Yellow Carvel, King James 
often took short voyages. Twice Wood defeated the English at sea, 
and once he captured five of their ships. 

There was keen rivalry at this time between France and Spain— a 
result of the desire of the latter to be considered the leading Catholic 
power in Europe. To strengthen her position, Spain sought to form a 
holy alliance against France. The marriage of Catherine of Aragon, 
first to Prince Arthur, and then to Prince Henry, of England (after- 
wards Henry VIII.), was one part of this plan. The marriage of the 
King of Scotland to the Princess Margaret of England was another 
part of it. A great family league was thus formed against France ; 
but it was broken up before any of the ends at which Spain had aimed 
could be accomplished. 
The marriage of James and Margaret, daughter of Henry VII. of 
England, was celebrated at Holyrood in 1502. Dunbar,' a great 
Scottish poet of the time, sang of it as the union of The This tie 
and the Rose ; and so it was, in a sense not then anticipated. 
One hundred and one years later, the great-grandson of this marriage 
became King of England. 

The ships of that day often brought the charge of piracy 
1512 against one another. The English complained that Sir Andrew 
A,I> * Barton, in scouring the seas for ships of Portugal and other 



1 Columbus discovered America in 
1402 ; De Gama doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1497 ; and in the same 
year Cabot discovered Newfoundland. 



3 



On the south coast of Fife, 18 miles 
north-east of Leith. 
' William Dunbar ; died about 1620. 

' '*ee p. \\^ 
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foreign states, at times attacked English ships by mistake. An expedi- 
tion was fitted out and sent against him. They met in the Downs. 
Barton was killed; and his ship, the Lion, was taken as a prize to 
London. 

The dispute which followed, when the Scots demanded reparation, 
was* the fireft in a series of differences, which ere long led to open war. 
James urged another ground of complaint. Certain money and jewels 
which his wife had inherited from her father had been withheld by Henry 
VIII. These James now demanded. But perhaps the chief cause of 
the breach with England is to be found in the desire of the Scottish 
King, in spite of his marriage with an English princess, to renew the 
league with his traditionary ally France. A chivalrous turn was given 
to the King's resolution when the Queen of France sent him a letter, 
calling on him, as her chosen knight, to break a lance with her foe. 

James with difficulty assembled a large army. Every kind of influ- 
ence was used to dissuade him from the rash enterprise. Appeals were 
made to reason, to the ties of relationship, to his superstitious fears ; 
but all in vain. In August 1513 he entered England at the head of his 
army; in September he reached the fatal field of Flodden. 

Questions. — What were the success- 
ful barons for a time ignorant of? Who 
was never discovered? To whom were 
the chief offices of State given? What 
amnesty was passed ? How did the 
young King do penance for the part 
taken against his father? Who raised 
a force to revenge the late King's death ? 
With what success ? With whom were 
treaties of peace made? Where did 
the first disturbance arise? What new 
policy did the Government adopt? Who 
were made lieutenants of the west and 
the north respectively? What was the 
effect of these measures? How did James 
show his faith in Perkin Warbeck? 
What was the result of James's inva- 
sion of England on his behalf? Of 
what did James lay the foundation? 
Why did he encourage fisheries and 



commerce ? Which was the largest ship 
then known? Who was its captain? 
Name another famous Scottish seaman 
of the time. What were his ships 
called ? What successes did Wood 
gain? What foreign states, were then 
in keen rivalry? What was the fa- 
vourite design of Spain? How was a 
family league formed against France? 
What success had it? Whom did 
James marry? When? To what did 
the union lead ? What poet celebrated 
it ? What led to the attack on Barton ? 
What was the issue ? What other com- 
plaint was urged? How was a chival- 
rous turn given to the dispute ? What 
means were taken to dissuade James 
from invading England ? When did he 
cross the Border? What place did he 
reach in September? 



BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 



James's camp was pitched in a strong position on the 
height of Flodden l — a broad-backed ridge forming 
the termination of the Cheviot range of hills. There, 1D*« 
in the September weather, lay the Scottish host, look- ' ' 



' In Northumberland, 8 miles norUvwe&V olVfwAst. 
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ing southward over the extensive flat of Millfield Finn, with 
only four or five miles between them and the English. - 

The Earl of Surrey, now " an old crooked carle, lying in a 
chariot/' commanded the English. He was too wary a general 
to attack his enemy before skill had equalized the •hance* of 
battle. He made a flank march ; swept round the east end of 
Flodden ridge, keeping wide of the Scottish artillery, which 
numbered sixty pieces ; and, wheeling westward, placed his army 
between the Scots and Scotland. Then began " a murder grim 
and great." Setting fire; according to their custom, to their 
huts and the refuse and litter of their camp, the Scots charged 
down the hill under cover of the dense smoke, and dashed 
against the English front. When the smoke clears, see, the 
fronts of both armies are shattered by the shock. To the west 
there, on their left wing, the Scots break the English and throw 
them into disorder, but cannot improve their success, nor aid 
the next division of the army, being held in check by the 
English Cavalry, which acts as a reserve. Eastward again, on 
their right, the Scots are broken, and dashed into utter rout. 

For a time their centre seems as if it were to hold its own, or 
even more. The King tights there with the flower of his nobles 
and gentry. But the English divisions, having done their work 
at the two extremities of the field, now come up and attack him 
on both flanks. The Scots are closed in by overwhelming 
masses. They throw themselves into a ring with the King in 
the midst, and, extending their long spears on every side, face 
the enemy with a circle of steel. The cloth-yard arrows 
from the English archers fall thick and deadly among them. 
Again and again the furious charge of the English horse rolls 
back from the fence of spears. The billmen, whose huge 
weapons make ghastly wounds, hew at the circle. Smaller and 
ever smaller the circle grows, sternly closing up over the slain. 

At mid-afternoon the battle began ; the western sun now 
slants low over the moor, gleaming upon another purple than 
that of the heather ; and the royal standard throws its lengthened 
shadow beyond the points of the outmost spears— but the ring 
is unbroken. And now the evening comes grimly down, till 
the spearman can no longer see the face of an enemy at his 
lance's length ; but still the desperate xVxig oi V^Srafo kfta\* its 
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blood-soaked ground. Only when utter darkneai and utter 
wearindlfe eome does the hoarse roar of battle die away, and the 
groatiljs erf flie dying alone break the silence of night. 
- The ring had not been broken, but the King lay dead amid 
his warlike, peers and loyal gentry. Two arrow wounds and the 
gash of a brown bill had ended 9 that gallant, reckless life. 
Besides their King, the Scots left on the field two bishops, two 
mitred abbots, twelve earls, thirteen lords, and five eldest sons 
of peers. The number of gentlemen slain cannot be reckoned ; 
but there is scarce a family of name in Scottish history which 
did not lose a relative there. The whole loss of the Scots ex- 
ceeded ten thousand ; while about half that number of English 
perished. The men of the Border towns, Selkirk, Hawick, 
Jedburgh, and others, were almost entirely cut off". 

On that far-away September afternoon, when Surrey met 
James at the back of Flodden ridge, there were harvest fields 
waving ripe over broad Scotland, but the strong arms that 
should have reaped them were stiffening on the bloody heath of 
a remote Border moor. The men of the Lennox 1 and Argyle 
left their glens and braes, and came to be slaughtered by the 
men of Lancashire and Cheshire. The men of Caithness, the 
burghers of St. Johnstone 2 and Dundee, yeomen from the quiet 
bounds of Fife, and the men of the pleasant dales watered by 
southland rivers, rotted in the same heaps with men from the 
batiks of Severn or Thames. Wives wept for their slaughtered 
husbands, and prattling children asked when their dead fathers 
would return. Two nations ate the bread of tears. 

An interesting memorial of the time of gloom and fear that 
followed dark Flodden may still be seen in the Vennel, 3 a 
quiet lane connecting Lauriston with the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh. It is a portion of the ancient town wall, a high, 
long reach of begrimed masonry. Even an unmasonic eye can 
see that this sombre old wall was not built by masonic hands. 
It has no " band ; " its stones have not been laid " one upon 
two," according to the law of masonry. They have been laid, 



1 The district embracing Dumbarton, 
and parts of Stirling. Perth, and Ren- 
frew shires. 

2 An old name for Perth, the oldest 
church in which is called St John's, 



and is said to date from the fifth cen- 
tury. Hence the town was frequently 
called St. John's town. 

3 An alley or lane ; from the French 
venelle, a narrow &v,?<&v 
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it is clear enough, by burghers turned builders for the nonce, 1 
'prentice hands which had never handled trowel before. This 
piece of wall was built after the bloody overthrow of Flodden, 
while the terror of invasion was upon the land. 



King's College, Aberdeen, was founded in 1494. In the same year 
an Act' was passed requiring all barons and freeholders to send their 
eldest sons to school, under a penalty of twenty pounds. Glasgow was 
erected into an Archbishopric in 1492; and the first archbishop showed 
his zeal by sending up thirty " Lollards of Kyle " 8 to be tried before the 
King and his Council ; but they were all acquitted. The art of printing 
was introduced into Scotland in 1509. 



Questions. — What was the nature 
of the ground on which King James 
pitched his camp at Flodden? How 
far off were the English? Who com- 
manded them? What advantage did 
he gain? What did the Scots do before 
their onset? Where had they the best 
of it? Why could they not improve 
their position? Where had the Eng- 
lish the best of it? How did the Scot- 
tish centre form ? With whom in the 
midst? By whom was the ring at- 
tacked ? What put an end to the fight ? 
How was the King. killed? How many 
nobles were slain ? What was the whole 
loss of the Scots? How many English 



perished? Who were almost entirely 
cut off? How was the calamity felt in 
remote parts of the country? What 
interesting memorial of the time of 
gloom that followed Flodden may still 
be seen in Edinburgh ? What peculiar- 
ity is there in its structure? How is 
this explained? 

What college was founded in this 
reign? What Educational Act was 
passed about the same time? When 
was the Archbishopric of Glasgow 
erected? What was the result of the 
trial of the Lollards of Kyle? When 
was the art of printing introduced into 
Scotland? 



SCOTTISH LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

A Scottish town, if we look into one about the time of James 
IV., was a mean, dirty little place. The houses were better 
than those of the farmers in the country ; for the farmers, 
having no lease, and being at the mercy of the land-owners, who 
might turn them out at will, ran up for themselves dwellings of 
the rudest kind. But even the town dwellings were almost 
entirely of wood, and thatched. Commonly each house had, 
somewhere in the front, a round hole, just large enough to let 
out a person's head. Out of these holes the women used to 
put their heads, and engage in a shrill gossip up and down the 



1 That is, "for ihen-once;" for a 
speclH occasion 



shire; Carrick being in the south, and 

Cunningham in the north. For Lot* 

s Kyle ia the middle district ol Ayr- » lards, ma ^. V»,"S«teV 
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street. The streets, narrow and irregular, were filthy to excess, 
every sortfof refuse being cast out on them to fester and rot. 

The little town was, perhaps, the property of some 
monastery, and crouched under the shadow of a stately 
abbey. The inhabitants of the town were vassals to the Lord 
Abbot, who by feudal law was supreme judge over all persons 
dwelling on his lands, and whose sentence could carry death. 

The healing art is practised in the little town of the olden 
time. The Provost's son, a tall, slender lad, was brought down 
by an attack of ague, and had no appetite or will to meat. A 
skilful leech 1 gave this recipe to set him up again : — " Take 
two ounce of long pepper, two ounce of fennel seed, two ounce 
of anise seed, a living mole burned to death. Bray all this 
as small as flour, and give the patient as much of it as will lie 
upon a shilling every morning, with four spoonful of warm 
ale ; and give me account of this in the beginning of June." 

The shopkeeper's son at the Cross takes fits, but it is hoped 
that oil of swallows will work a cure. Dan, the smith, has an 
nicer on his leg, which is healing under the application of a 
confection of frogs. The piper's scrofulous, white-faced brother, 
who sings so well in the kirk choir, drinks a decoction of the 
heads and tails of snakes. The old laird, who paces slowly 
into the town on his tall horse on market-days, is much 
troubled with rheumatism. Blood was drawn from the veins 
of a healthy young man of twenty years of age, put into a close 
glass vessel, and buried for sixteen days ; after which it was 
distilled, and the product is employed to supple the laird's 
stiffened joints. 

The folk of the old town are fond of music. We have 
minstrels who hold a life appointment in the service of the 
burgh. Their instruments are bagpipes, it is true. Evening 
and morning, " and at other times needful," the pipers march 
through the town, to refresh the lieges with, " Broken bones at 
Luncarty ; " " Port Lennox ; " " St. Johnstone's hunt's up," and 
the like inspiriting strains. 

The law of the burgh requires that the pipers " sail have 



1 A physician; literally a healer. It 
should be remembered that the name 
in this sense is not taken from that of 



the blood-sucking worm so called. On 
the contrary, the worm, I* %o ca.Uft&\fe» 
cause it a\ao Va &\x«&ttt. 



(401) 11 
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their daily wages and meat of the neighbours of this guid 
toon circularly, conform to the auld loveable use." Some of 
the burghers are so lamentably void of taste that they count 
the music dear, and grudge the piper his "reasonable diet 
circularly." «6onie even refuse to entertain the piper when it 
comes to their turn, and get fined for their pains. 

The Robin Hood games, so long the favourite revel of Old 
Scotland, were little else than a continuation, under another 
name, of an older sport, — the revel of the Lord of Misrule. 
The wild young fellows of the town met and elected a Lord of 
Misrule. This potentate, being duly crowned, chose him forty, 
sixty, or a hundred lusty fellows for his body-guard. They 
were clothed, at the expense of the burgh, in livery of green or 
yellow, with scarfs and ribbons. Hobby-horses and dragons, 
flags, bagpipe, tabor, acid fiddle followed in the train of his 
Lordship of Misrule. On the Sunday of the revel he took his 
march to the church with all his noisy madcaps. Summer 
halls, bowers and arbours, were set in the church-yard; and 
there the roisterers feasted, the people of the town bringing 
them meat and bread, cheese and ale, custards, cracknels, 
cakes and " flaunes," tarts and cream. 

The Thursday before Easter is Shear Thursday, — Thursday 
of the shears, when all the men of the town have their hair 
and beards clipped. A hairy, shaggy race they are as Shear 
Thursday draws near, for they abstain from scissors all the 
year round as faithfully as the Nazarite 1 of old. 

On the first Sunday of May we bring in summer. The 
bellman passes through the town summoning every one in the 
burgh who is not a cripple to go forth to the greenwood ; from 
which they return bearing aloft green branches, — a verdant 
procession, like Birnam Wood marching to Dunsinnan. The 
month of May brings the famous game of Robin Hood. Here 
you shall see the merry outlaw of Sherwood, clad in forest 
green, with bow and sheaf of arrows. Here yon shall see 
Little John, and Friar Tuck, and Maid Marian, the Queen 
of May. Here you shall see St. George on the hobby-horse 

1 One who under the ancient Hebrew l of life. The hair remained uncut while 
Jaw bound himself, for a longer ot (the vow lasted. When it was fulfilled 
shorter time, to extraordinary purity * \t n»«* ckW. •xAVrarMfeVi \iv% ^vlMt. 
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brave the leathern jaws of the dragon and bang its pasteboard 
hide. 

Every Sunday, from April to October, the men of the pariah 
gather to the bow-butts, 1 where each man must shoot six 
shots at the least. They that fail to attend are fined two- 
pence, for drink-money to those that do, and the bow is soon 
laid down for the ale quaich. 2 Four times a year there is a 
Wapenschaw, 3 at which the whole disposable force of the 
district assemble for exercise in arms, and for the inspection, of 
their weapons. If the season is too wet or too dry, or if 
contagious disease be threatening to spread, or if a war with 
England be on hand, the image of the patron saint of the 
abbey is brought out with great solemnity, and carried in 
procession through the town under a canopy of silk, with 
trumpet, clarion, and tabor. 

The festival of the patron saint is the great day of the year 
in the abbey town. Pilgrims arrive from all parts of the 
country to try the good- will of the saint by a visit to his own 
particular shrine. Saints, like surgeons, have their special 
reputations for the relief of special ills. One cures toothache, 
another helps weak sight ; one delivers from pestilence, and an- 
other from apoplexy ; one preserves the cattle and the swine, and 
another the horses. Madmen are brought from great distances 
to be bound to St. Mungo's Cross at Glasgow, to give them a 
sound mind. People who would have health of body must go 
to the East Nook 4 of Fife and kiss " the old cross of Crail." 

The little town has its patron saint as well as the rest, and 
when his day comes round, the pilgrims, men and women, on 
foot and on horse, arrive in bands, with bagpipes, songs, and 
jingling bells. The multitude swells, till the little town cannot 
contain half of its numbers. Hundreds camp out a-field in the 
summer night, giving themselves up to wild revelry. 

The festival is always accompanied by a fair, at which the 
trading business of the town is chiefly done. Many of the 
pilgrims have an eye to trade quite as much as to devotion. 



1 Targets or marks to shoot at ; and 
thence the archery ground. 

* A drinking-cnp with two ears, or 
handles. 

9 That is, a, weapon-show; an exhibi- 



tion of arms ; a review. It also in- 
cluded trials of skill. 

* Referring to the triangular form of 
the eastern portion of Fife. QwJl te 
on the coast, nets "EYteftasfc 
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Pedlers, with well-stuffed pack, or with horse and cart, display 
their wares : cutlery from Liege ; x silks, woollens, and linens, 
wrought in the looms of Ghent, Leyden, and Bruges, where 
pale weavers, the " blue-nails," toil in the wan daylight of the 
narrow street and deep cellar ; Spanish leather ; pots and pans 
from the foundries of the Netherlands ; figs and raisins, pepper 
and ginger, nutmegs and almonds. 

The whole country-side throngs to the fair : labourers and 
husbandmen clad in light blue, green, or red, and their wives 
dressed in the same bright colours ; merchants in green or gray 
cloaks ; farmers' wives in close gown of red cloth, with a white 
kerchief for the head-dress ; ladies with their faces covered so 
that only the eyes are seen, and the skirt of the gown, three- 
quarters of a yard too long, trailing on the ground. Pert, toe- 
tripping glee-maidens play the viol, and sing light lays. 

Friars and monks of various orders mingle in the throng. 
The Franciscan, with the cowl thrown back from his shaven 
crown, and his coarse brown cloak girt with a knotted cord 
about his middle, wanders about in his sandals. Augustinians 
in flowing robes of black, and broad-hatted Carmelites in 
tawny, are there to enjoy the humours of the fair. Ruffling 
" jack-men," the military retainers of the barons, strut about in 
iron head-piece and leathern "jack" thick sewed with iron 
splints, their long swords jingling as they go. 

For common sports they have foot-ball and golf. The 
richer folk play at pawme 2 or tennis. The long winter evenings 
are got through by the help of tables or draughts, chess, a little 
music, and much drink. At a time long before Sir Walter 
Raleigh, 3 Scotsmen smoked their pipes. What they put into 
the pipe is the question. Hemp is smoked in the East, and 
Scottish smokers may have taken their whiff of hemp before 
tobacco was known on this side of the Atlantic. 

The most stirring event in the little town of the olden time 
was when the King summoned his vassals to follow his 
banner in war. Barons, knights, and churchmen, all who held 
lands from the Crown, had to send to the muster-ground their 



1 Liege, Ghent, and Bruges axe \n\ *3>oQ».YlQd because the ball was struck 
Belgium. Leyden is in Holland. I\. \a \ ^rtW& *Ja» V&ifc « *y««l>»sA. 
famous for lis siege and reliei \n 157V4. \ * Ittaotax^toXwRK* A^fc. 
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fixed number of fighting men. The little town gets ready its 
band, and gathers out to see them march away to fight their 
" old enemies of England." Each man wears a steel cap, and a 
leathern jack well quilted with splints of iron. Each carries a 
target, a sword or an axe, a dagger-knife, and a spear five yards 
and a half long. Each bears, slung at his back, a wallet with 
forty days' provisions. Calmly and sadly they depart, wives 
and mothers weeping as they go. Who is to till the field, and 
provide the children's bread against the winter, when these 
stout arms must leave the plough to grasp the spear ? 

There are weary weeks of doubt and trembling in the little 
town. At length comes a rumour of a stricken field beyond 
the Border. Time drags heavily on in the anguish of suspense; 
but there they come at last! Sorely thinned is the war- 
broken band, and weary and painful their step, as they enter 
the town. Yonder gray-haired mother looks through their 
ranks with a wild and eager gaze ; but her son is not there. 
They buried him where he fell — in the land of the stranger. 
Yonder wife, with the babe at her breast, looks for a face that 
she never shall see more. Weep for the unreturning brave ! 
Here they mustered and unfurled their banner to march forth. 
Few part where many met. 

Outside the little town there is a piece of ground never 
touched with plough or spade. Ox or sheep never grazes it. 
Human foot never treads it. It stands in the midst of 
cultivated fields, a dismal breadth of thorns and weeds. This 
is the Ghideman's Croft, 1 the parcel of land set apart to the 
Evil One. In token of his dominion, it is given up to the 
unchecked operation of the curse wherewith the ground was 
cursed when man fell. Every town and parish in Old Scotland 
had such a plot of ground. It was not till comparatively 
recent times that this superstition was uprooted, and the 
gloomy field, which had been the dread of each hamlet, was 
brought under the plough. 



Questions. — Why were the town 
houses better than those of farmers, in 
James IV. 's time? What were they 



chiefly built of ? To what use was the 
round hole in front putt What was 
the state of the streets ? To whom did 



1 A croft is a small piece of land ad- 1 cultivated by the cottager or crofter, 
joining a oottage, which la farmed or | It is now applied lo fc ve&aNltarat. 
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the town probably belong? Mention 
some of the remedies used in the heal- 
ing art. What kind of music was pro- 
vided for the town ? How were the 
pipers supported? Describe the revel 
of the Lord of Misrule. What was 
Shear Thursday? When was summer 
brought in ? What ceremony took 
place? What famous game belonged 
to May? Of what did it consist? 
When was archery practised? What 
was a " wapenschaw"? How often 
was it held ? When was the image of 
the patron saint carried through the 
town ? What was the great day of the 



year in the abbey town ? What special 
reputations had different saints? By 
what was the festival accompanied? 
What was chiefly done there ? Who at- 
tended the fair ? What different orders 
of monks might have been seen? What 
were the retainers of the barons called ? 
What were the sports of the common 
people? and of the rich?* What was 
the most striking event in the little 
town? How was each man armed? 
What did each carry at his back? 
What scenes take place on their re- 
turn ? What was the Gudeman's Croft ? 
Where was it situated? 



2.-BEIGN OF JAMES V. 
1513 to 1542 A.D.— 29 years. 

Son of James IV. Married — (1) Magdalen, daughter of Francis L of France ; 
(2) Mary of Lorraine, daughter of the Duke of Guise. 

James IV. left as heir to his crown an infant son under three years of 
age. The country, as usual when the King was a child, fell into disorder 
and lawlessness. Flodden had deprived Scotland of her wisest and 
most experienced leaders ; but the spirit of faction was strong as ever 
in the new generation of nobles. They traversed the country at the 
head of large bodies of their armed vassals, and carried on their wars 
against each other with a fury which defied all control. 

Before the end of 1514, the Queen-mother, who had been intrusted 
with the regency, married the Earl of Angus, the head of the House 
of Douglas. This excited the jealousy of the other nobles, and imbit- 
tered existing feuds. Margaret naturally relied on the assistance of 
her brother, Henry VIII. She thus formed, with Angus, Huntly, 
and others, a powerful English faction, of which the King of England 
made use to advance his own ends. 

The great rival of Angus was the Earl of Arran, head of the Hamil- 
tons, who, as a near relation of the royal family, aspired to the regency. 
He was supported by the Lords Lennox and G-lencairn. 

A third party, at the head of which was James Beaton, Archbishop 
of Glasgow, and afterwards of St. Andrews, advised that the Duke of 
Albany— son of the banished brother of James III.— should be called 
from France and intrusted with the government. 

Albany's party triumphed in Parliament, and the Duke arrived in 
Scotland in 1515, with a great many Frenchmen in his train. He 
wan himself practically a Frenchman, and the haughty and over- 
bearing manner in which, he and Ya& io\Vow«t* \zrc»ta& ^Xva Scots 
excited much opposition to his govexrvmvsu^. 
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In 1517, Albany, in disgust, retired to France for a respite. During 
his absence, a Frenchman whom he had appointed deputy-governor 
was murdered by the Homes, partisans of the Douglases. The Isles- 
men rose in rebellion, and the insurrection spread into the Highlands. 
On the Border, murder, plunder, and every species of outrage, 
were committed. Angus openly defied the Government ; and z* 
when attacked in Edinburgh, his followers swept their assail- 
ants from the street so effectually, that the affair was called " Clear 
the Causeway." 

Albany then returned from France, and became reconciled to the 
Queen-mother, who had conceived a violent hatred for her hus- „ _ 
band. She gave up to the Regent the keys of the Castle of ~~zr 
Edinburgh, and the custody of the young King. 

On the arrival of Albany, Angus left the capital; and so rigorous 
were the Regent's measures against him, that he was forced to take 
refuge in France. Still, the popular dislike of Albany and his French- 
men was very great. This was studiously fomented by Lord Dacre, 
the minister of Henry VIII., and by the numerous spies whom the Eng- 
lish Court maintained in Scotland. Henry had at this time broken 
with France, and was cultivating the Spanish connection. He and his 
great minister Wolsey aimed at detaching the Scots from France. 
Thereby England would be strengthened, and both France and Scot- 
land would be weakened. 

In 1522 an open rupture seemed inevitable. Henry VIII. wrote to 
the Scottish Estates, demanding the dismissal of Albany. This 
was scornfully resented by the Scots, who, little as they liked . ~~ 
Albany, liked English interference still less. Henry declared 
war. Albany crossed the Border with a large army ; but before any 
engagement with the enemy, he and Lord Dacre agreed to a truce. 

In Scotland, difficulties rapidly thickened around the Regent. He 
was surrounded by open enemies, and — which was even worse 
— by treacherous friends. His ally the Queen-mother disclosed . ^ 
all his plans to Dacre. He once more retired to France for help 
and advice. The war was renewed in his absence, and he returned 
with three thousand five hundred foreign troops. 

With this reinforcement he marched to the Border ; but with so much 
jealousy were the French troops regarded by the Scots, that the latter 
refused to invade England with them. Albany had no alterna- 
tive but to disband his army. He withdrew to Edinburgh with * ?* 
his foreign troops, and in a short time finally quitted Scotland. 

Wolsey now laboured more earnestly than ever to make a breach 
between Scotland and France. His end was partially attained 
by the public " erection " of the King (then in his fourteenth rz~ 
year)— a declaration that he had assumed the government. This 
was the result of a league between the Queeu-mot\xet «&& \fos> "EastV^i 
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Arran, and they at once began to issue proclamations in the King's 
name. 

The departure of Albany was speedily followed by the return of the 
Earl of Angus, who forthwith began to intrigue with the view of 
placing himself at the head of the Government. He was supported by 
Henry VIII. , who had lost confidence in his sister the Queen-mother, and 
also in Arran ; and he was immediately successful in removing the chief 
obstacles to his own advancement. He formed an alliance with 
t zr Beaton ; he detached Arran from the Queen's party, and induced 
him to join his ; he forced the Queen, his wife, to come to terms 
with him ; and he obtained possession of the King's person, and ruled 
in his name. 

In 1526, the King being above sixteen years of age, his minority 
was declared at an end. He chose Angus, Argyle, and Errol as his 
" protectors," each of whom should take charge of him for three months 
in turn. But Angus kept him entirely to himself. In fact, he was a 
prisoner in Angus's hands, and the latter was the practical sovereign. 

This lasted for two years. In 1528, the King, in the disguise of a 
yeoman of the stable, escaped from Falkland Palace, where he had 
i roq Deen confined. He rode to Stirling, summoned a Council, and 
issued a proclamation against the Douglases. Angus and all his 
family were banished, and his estates were forfeited. He took 
refuge in England. Thus for the third time within a century was the 
great House of Douglas brought to ruin. 

The struggle with Angus brought the G-overnment into conflict with 
the Borderers, many of whom were partisans and dependants of the 
fallen house. Of these, the most powerful were the Armstrongs, 
whose lawless raids were so frequent and so daring, that it was resolved 
to take measures to quell them. In 1531 the King marched 
to the Border with an army, on pretence of a hunting ex- 
pedition. Many of the chiefs were seized at their own castle 
gates, and hanged on their own trees. The King invited John Arm- 
strong, the head of the clan, and his brother Thomas, to a friendly 
conference. They went, with only a few followers, but they were at 
once seized and executed. 

Renewed troubles arose in the Highlands and Islands. Argyle, as 
Lieutenant of the West, asked the Government for troops to quell cer- 
tain disorders. The Government preferred that the King himself 
should undertake the expedition. The result was, that the Govern- 
ment treated with the Highland chiefs directly, and ignored Argyle. 
The latter was deprived of his lieutenantship, and was for a time impris- 
i fiAt\ one< ** Grauf urd, Lieutenant of the North, was also dispossessed. 
D Towards the close of his reign James sailed to Orkney, and 
then to the Western Isles, and Tfccw*e& \>a» wx\yavw.\on of the 
northern chieftains. 
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1532 

A.D. 

1534 

A.D. 



As the Highland lieutenantships were not again filled up, the no- 
bility regarded the step as a blow aimed at their order. The 
English tampered with the disaffected, and relying on the dis- 
loyalty of the Borderers, invaded Scotland in 1532. It was no 
more than a Border raid, headed by Angus and his nephew. The 
Scots retaliated; the Border war was renewed, and continued 
till 1534, when peace was concluded between the two countries. 

A marriage between King James and his cousin, the Princess Mary 
of England, was one of the schemes of the English Government for 
uniting the two countries. The expulsion of Angus, however, and the 
subsequent rupture with England, put an end to the project. The 
Emperor of Germany made various proposals on the subject of James's 
marriage; but the Scots, led by the Beatons, were anxious to revive 
the French alliance, and Mary, daughter of the Duke of Vendome, 
was fixed on. In 1537 James went to France to see his intended bride ; 
but when there, he preferred Magdalen, daughter of Francis I., to 
Thorn he was accordingly married. She died a few months after 
reaching Scotland ; and James then married Mary of Lorraine, daughter 
of the Duke of Guise. 

About the same time Cardinal David Beaton, the nephew of James the 
Archbishop, became the King's chief adviser. On the death of his uncle 
in 1539, the Cardinal succeeded him as Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

In spite of the French alliance which James had formed, Henry VIII. 
had not given up hope of winning his nephew to his side. Having now 
thrown off his allegiance to Rome, he was desirous of engaging James 
as an ally in his famous ecclesiastical struggle. In 1541, he ar- 
ranged for a meeting with James at York, ostensibly to settle 
certain points about religious refugees in either country. 



1541 

A.D. 



Questions. — How old was the heir 
to the crown? What usual conse- 
quences followed? Of whom had 
Flodden deprived Scotland? What 
was not extinguished? How did the 
nobles disturb the country? Whom 
did the Queen-mother marry? Whose 
jealousy did this excite? On whose 
assistance did Margaret rely? What 
faction was formed by her? Who was 
Angus's great rival? Why did he 
aspire to the regency ? Who headed a 
third party? What did they advise? 
Which party triumphed in Parliament? 
When did Albany arrive in Scotland? 
What excited great opposition to his 
government? Why did Albany retire 
to France? What disturbances took 
place in his absence ? What was ' ' Clear 
the Causewaj"? Who joined Albany's 



faction on his return from France? 
Who left the capital when Albany re- 
turned? What was the policy of Henry 
VIII. and Wolsey? What demand did 
Henry make in 1522? How did the 
Scots treat it? How was war averted? 
What great difficulties beset Albany? 
Where did he procure aid ? Where did 
he then march? Why had he to with- 
draw to Edinburgh? What did he do 
soon afterwards? How was Wolsey's 
end partially attained ? Of what league 
was that a result? Who returned soon 
after Albany's departure ? Whose sup- 
port had he? What success had his 
intrigues? When was the King's mi- 
nority declared at an end? What 
arrangement was made for the King's 
protection ? Who kept him in Mr <wxv 
hands'? Hoy* \otl% &\k \X\>& \bsfc.\ 
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Where was the King confined? How 
did he escape? What was the fate of 
Angus? What brought the Govern- 
ment into conflict with the Borderers? 
How were the Armstrongs put down? 
Where did renewed troubles arise? 
What«mode of dealing with them did 
the Government adopt? Where did 
James go in 1540? How did the nobility 
look upon the suppression of the 
lieutenantships? Who tampered with 



the disaffected? Who invaded Scot- 
land? When was peace concluded? 
What was the marriage project of the 
English Government? What did the 
Scots prefer? Who was fixed on? 
Whom did the King first marry? 
Who was his second wife? Who at 
that time became the King's chief ad- 
viser? When did he become arch- 
bishop? In what struggle did Henry 
VIII. try to engage James? 



THE ROUT OF SOLWAY MOSR 

It was the mellow time of autumn, and the ancient city of 

York bore the signs of some gay stir. Numerous strangers 

paced the streets. Showily-dressed cavaliers pranced up and 

down on brilliantly-caparisoned steeds. Every inn and hostelry 

was thronged with swaggering retainers, wearing the badge of 

one or other of the nobility. Bluff King Henry was 

1541 holding his Court at York, having come so far north by 

a.d. appointment, to meet his nephew the King of Scotland. 

But no King of Scotland came. Henry waited for six 

days, and then, in deep indignation, returned to London. 

Henry, in a rage, immediately made war on Scotland. He 
sent an army across the Tweed, which committed the usual 
havoc of a Border invasion. James assembled his army and 
marched against the English. He had made but a single day's 
march southward from Edinburgh, and lay encamped on Pala 
Moor, 1 when news was brought that the English, compelled by 
the approach of winter and the failure of supplies, had retreated. 
James was eager to revenge the invasion of his kingdom by au 
immediate invasion of England. But his nobles absolutely re- 
fused. In vain the King threatened, taunted, entreated. The 
nobles were firm in their determination not to invade England 
at that time. The King, in great anger, left the army and re- 
turned to Edinburgh. Next day, the lords bade pull up their 
tents ; each placed himself at the head of his following and de- 
parted homeward, and the army broke up. 

The King, burning under the affront, raised another army, by 



1 In Lothian, U mWea ao\x\.Yv-eas\. dl"ftatatowjflfc. 
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the help of the clergy and a few of the nobility. With thin 
army, which consisted of tan thousand men, he marched towards 
the weat Border. He had given secret orders tliat his favourite, 
Oliver Sinclair, should take the command as soon as the army 
reached the Esk ;* and at the Castle of Caerlaverock' he eagerly 
awaited the result of the ii 




When the army had passed into English ground it was halted. 
Spears, crossed and supported on the shoulders of men, with 
shields laid upon them, formed a platform on which the favour- 
ite, Sinclair, was elevated to read the King's Commission ap- 
pointing him General. A loud and angry murmur arose as 
soon as the troops heard that Oliver was to lead them. Part 
would have obeyed ; the rest disdained to be led by a minion 
whom they despised. A violent dispute agitated the whole 
army, and great confusion and disorder ensued. 

At this unlucky moment two English leaders, Dacre and 
Musgrave, with three hundred horse, advanced to re- 
connoitre. The keen eyes of these captains caught the 1542 
state of the Scottish camp. With the rapid decision of a.d. 
true soldiers, they seized the opportunity, and charged 
with levelled lances on the Scots. Taken completely by sur- 
prise, the Scots were broken and scattered with scarce an at- 

1 A right-bank tributary or the Lid- ; or the Esk and the IJddel and the Sol- 
del. which forme the boundary between way Firth. 

England and Scotland on the weit.— I * On the ttyei Nltb., bsh ttw Snlwi 
Sulmai/ Momi b Mm the confluence' Firth, Inlu M^Yk-vMa, ta'VmsMwk 
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tempt at resistance. The fugitives, ignorant of the country, 
got entangled in Solway Moss, where many perished, and more 
than a thousand prisoners were taken. 

James was utterly crushed by the news of this shameful 
defeat He retired to Edinburgh in a state of the most piteous 
gloom and melancholy. After a few days he wandered, almost 
without retinue, over to Falkland. There he would sit for 
hours without speaking a word, brooding over his disgrace. 
The load of his despair fairly broke his heart. Christmas was 
approaching, and his servants asked him where he would spend 
it " Choose you the place," he replied ; " but this I can tell 
you, that before Christmas-day ye will be masterless, and the 
realm without a King." 

A low fever preyed upon his frame, and the unhappy King 
now lay on his death-bed. Word was brought from Linlith- 
gow that his Queen had born a daughter. " It will end as it 
began," he said ; " it came with a woman, and it will go with 
a woman," — alluding to the daughter of Robert Bruce, by 
whom the crown of Scotland came into the House of Stewart 

From that hour he turned his face to the wall, and scarce 

spoke again. A little before his end, he looked around and saw 

the lords who stood in the chamber. The familiar face 

1542 °f h* 8 early friend, Sir David Lindsay, 1 was among 

a.d. them. The poor King gave a faint, sweet smile, kissed 

his hand, and then offered it to all his nobles around 

him. A little afterwards, raising his liand as if to God, he yielded 

up his spirit. Another King of Scotland had "died before his 

day." Had he lived till the birds of spring were singing in the 

Falkland woods, he would have completed his thirty-first year. 



Religious persecution was revived in this reign. Patrick 
was burned to death at St Andrews for his opinions in 1528. 



Questions. — Where was King Henry 
holding his Court in 1541 ? Whom had 
he gone there to meet ? How long did 
he wait for him? What then? What 
did Henry's rage prompt him to do? 
Where did James encamp? What 



news was brought to him? What 
be eager to do? Who prevented this? 
What followed? How did the King 
raise another army? Where did he 
send it? What secret orders did he 
give? How was the reading of the 



1 A well-known Scottish poet. He I and was afterwards made Lord Lyon 
bad superintended James's education, \ KAng-aV-KYmt. 
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commission received? What ensued? 
Who attacked them at that moment ? 
With what effect? Where did James 
wander? In what state of mind was 
he? What did he say when asked 
where he would spend Christmas? 



What news arrived from Linlithgow? 
What did he say when be heard it? 
Who was among the friends around his 
bed? What were bis last acts? 

Who was burned at St. Andrews in 
1528? For what did he suffer? 



3.-REIGN OF MART. 

1542 to 1668 A.D.— 26 years. 

Daughter of James V. Married (1) Francis the Dauphin, son of Henry II. of 
France ; (2) Henry, Lord Darnley ; (3) James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell. 

Mary was seven days old when her father died. She and her mother 
remained at Linlithgow. The Earl of Arran, the nearest heir to the 
crown, was made Regent or Governor. 

Henry VIII. saw in the circumstances of Scotland another and a 
very hopeful chance of annexing that country. He proposed that a 
treaty should be negotiated for the marriage of his son Edward with 
the young Queen of Scots. In order to carry out this scheme, he 
sent back to Scotland the Earl of Angus and his brother Sir George 
Douglas, as well as some of the most influential prisoners taken at 
Solway Moss. They at the same time became bound to use all their 
power to procure for him the government of Scotland. 

Before these lords had been long in Scotland, it became evident that 
they were utterly powerless to do anything for Henry. A strong feel- 
ing of hatred and jealousy towards England pervaded all classes. The 
released nobles were suspected of being Henry's emissaries, and were 
unable to count on the support even of their own vassals. By-and-by 
they all, with one exception, gave in their adhesion to the Government, 
and told Henry that they could not return to captivity because the 
Governor would not permit them to leave Scotland. 

The first object Henry aimed at was to get possession of the infant 
Queen. He proposed this as a condition of the treaty. But the Scots 
would not listen to it. Their Queen must not quit Scotland during 
her minority. It was proposed, and accepted as a compromise, that 
she should remain in Scotland till she was ten years old. On j * 
this understanding two treaties— one of peace, and one for the * -j* 
marriage of Mary and Edward — were adjusted at London in A D 
July 1543. 

In the same month the leaders of Beaton's party — Lennox, Argyle, 
and Huntly — appeared at Linlithgow with twenty thousand troops, 
and quietly and without resistance carried off the young Queen and 
her mother to Stirling. There she was safe from Henry's schemes. 

In August the treaties were solemnly Tai\fr©&.\yy Jkitw^^^wwess^ 
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at Edinburgh. In September he repented of what he had 'done, and 
went over to Beaton's party. In December the Estates refused to 
be bound by the treaties, and at the same time they renewed their 
" ancient leagues " with France. 



Questions. — How old was Mary 
when her father died ? Who was made 
Regent? What did Henry VIII. pro- 
pose? Whom did he send back to 
Scotland ? For what purpose ? Why 
could they do nothing? What was the 
first object Henry aimed at? What 
did the Scots say to this ? What com- 



promise was adopted ? When were two 
treaties adjusted? Who, at the same 
time, carried off the Queen? Where did 
they take her? From whose schemes 
was she there safe ? What did Arran do 
in August 1543? What in September? 
What did the Estates do in December? 
What "leagues" did they renew? 



THE BROKEN TREATY. 

Henry determined to compel Scotland, by force of amis, 
to keep the marriage treaty. Several Scottish merchant 
ships found in English ports he caused to be seized, and 
so the mischief began. On a Saturday forenoon in May 
galloping couriers brought word to Arran and Beaton — both 
then at Edinburgh — that a great fleet of ships was steering 
up the Firth of Forth. What could they be ? Some 

1 rIa. sa * ( ^ " ^ ev are English, and will land." The Cardi- 
nal said, " I shall lodge all the men of war in my eye 
that shall land in Scotland." The Castle Hill and the 
Calton Hill 1 were covered with people who had gathered to 
gaze upon the strange ships. Two hundred sail were counted, 
anchored at sunset in Leith Roads. 

Next day, Sunday, the English disembarked at their leisure, 
without the least attempt being made to interrupt them. They 
entered Leith between twelve and one o'clock, and found in the 
houses the tables laid, dinner prepared, and such plenty of wine 
and victuals, besides a rich booty of all kinds of stuff, as could 
not have been found in any place of like size, either in Scotland 
or in England. 

The sack of Leith occupied them till Wednesday. The Regent 
and the Cardinal had fled, and Edinburgh helplessly waited 
its turn to be plundered. No mercy was shown the luckless 
city. It was "utterly ruinate and destroyed by fire. ,, The 



1 An eminence on the east of Edin- \ ol \foe &\q «x& w&rcxX*,, «ul overlook- 
burgh, commanding an extensive vtew\ \xvfc\*V\Yv«A\X^\^*V^«i!Q&. 
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flames faged four days. Fife and the Lothiaus saw with 
terror the cloud of smoke which hung over the burning capital. 
The English fleet, when its work of havoc was done at Edin- 
burgh, set fire to Leith and withdrew, burning and destroying 
everything within its reach as it sailed along the coast. The 
army, which the fleet had disembarked, marched deliberately 
homewards, giving to fire and ruin everything between Arthur's 
Seat 1 and the Border. Such was the Earl of Hertford's first 
invasion of Scotland — " too much for a wooing, and too little 
for a conquest." 

Henry had lashed the ill-guided country with a whip of fire ; 
but this was only the beginning of miseries. An attempt was 
made to get rid of Arran the Regent. A Parliament declared 
him deprived of his authority, and proclaimed the Queen-dowager 
Regent in his stead, with the Earl of Angus as Lieutenant- 
General of the kingdom. Arran held a Parliament, and charged 
Angus with treason for being Lieutenant-General. The Queen- 
dowager held another Parliament, and prohibited all the subjects 
of the realm, under pains and penalties, from giving any obedi- 
ence to Arran. The Cardinal strove, with little effect, to patch 
the rent, and get an agreement between the parties. 

While the wretched quarrel about the regency went on, the 
defence of the country was neglected. Two English leaders 
— Sir Ralph Evers and Sir Brian Latour — kept up, from 
July to November, a merciless system of devastation and 
plunder on the Borders. They kept a business-like account 
of the villages, towers, farm-steadings, parish churches, and 
fortified dwelling-houses, which they burned, and of all their 
inroads and spoliations ; which bloody ledger was duly trans- 
mitted to the King, their master. Whole districts of the coun- 
try were reduced to a desert. Some of the Border clans were 
forced to purchase protection from the English. Others — for 
Border faith was always brittle — entered the service of Eng- 
land, and took the red-cross badge. 

Sir Ralph Evers and Sir Brian Latour grew so insolent as to 
think they could win Scotland, and have it at their will, up to 
the Firth of Forth. They went to Court, and told their dream 

1 A hill 900 feet above the sea-level I to have dcxlv^ \\% v.vxvo. Vscs-rc^ >6o»s*> 
on the south-east of Edinburgh — said \ A.itYvur. 
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to their master. Sir Ralph, it was said, obtained from King 
Henry a grant of all the land he should conquer in the Merse, 
Teviotdale, and Lauderdale. A great part of these districts 
belonged to the House of Douglas. The Earl of Angus, when 
he heard that his estates had been thus insolently gifted away, 
declared that he would write the sasine, as the Scottish law 
still calls a deed of possession, on Ralph Evers's skin, with 
sharp pens and bloody ink. 

Evers and Latour again crossed the Border, with a force of 
five thousand men, among whom were seven hundred Scots 
wearing the red cross badge, and resumed their barbarous 
ravages. They burned and ruined Melrose, and spoiled its 
"fair abbey," wantonly breaking down the tombs where the 
warrior dust of the Earls of Douglas lay. Angus collected his 
vassals, and joined Regent Arran. But their forces were much 
inferior, and they could only hang upon the English rear, 
watching their motions. 

The English encamp on a level moor above the village of 
Ancrum. The small army of the Scots takes post on 
1644 a neighbouring height, Angus vastly tempted to risk a 
A.D. battle, in spite of his inferior strength. What gleam 
of approaching spears is that in the afternoon sun? It 
is Norman Leslie, with twelve hundred at his back. "Wel- 
come is scarcely spoken when the Laird of Buccleuch, a grizzled 
veteran of many battles, comes spurring up. His followers are 
only an hour's march behind. Angus shall have battle now. 
But wary Buccleuch advises a stratagem first : Let us leave this 
height, and move down to the level behind it. There let us 
dismount, and send the horses with the camp-boys to the hill 
beyond. The English will think we are in full flight. 

It is done accordingly. The English are completely deceived. 
They come driving up the hill which the Scots have left, 
and gain the top, breathless and disordered, in their hurry 
to pursue. When they get sight of the Scots, standing in a 
compact, steel-girdled mass, they are but a few spears' length 
off. Too near to stop or turn, they must accept close battle. 
A moment before the spearmen close, a heron, springing from 
the moor, flaps away on his fan-broad pinions over the heads 
of the foemen. " Oh ! " cries Angus, in his warlike glee, 
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"that I had here my white goshawk; 1 we should all yoke 2 at 
once ! n 

Down came the English to the shock, the evening sun full in 
their faces, and the wind blowing back upon them in a blinding 
cloud the smoke of their own arquebuses. 3 On the first wavering 
in their ranks, the seven hundred Scots among them tear off their 
red crosses, and fall furiously upon them. All is confusion, 
rout, and slaughter. Eight hundred English are slain ; and 
the bodies of Latour and Evers are found among the dead, with 
the writing of the sharp pens and the red ink — " the Earl of 
Angus his mark" — very plain to see. 

Ancrum battle put some heart into the Scots again. About 
the beginning of summer a French fleet landed at Dumbarton 
a body of three thousand infantry and five hundred horse, to 
assist the Regent against the English — good soldiers, but proud 
and dainty, who, when Scottish cakes were offered them to eat, 
scorned the honest fare. Strengthened by their French auxil- 
iaries, the Cardinal and the Regent resolved to carry hostilities 
into England. Thirty thousand men were marched on Eng- 
lish ground. They remained two days, burned some villages, 
took some Border "peels," 4 and then marched back again. 
That was in the beginning of August. 

In the beginning of September the Earl of Hertford paid it 
back by another invasion of Scotland. This inroad 
lasted only fifteen days ; but in that short time the 1545 
English burned seven monasteries, sixteen castles, five a.d. 
market towns, two hundred and forty-three villages, 
thirteen mills, and three hospitals. The Abbeys of Holyrood, 
Melrose, Dryburgh, and others, were ruined in those tremen- 
dous forays. Hertford sent a despatch to Henry, in which he 
exultingly informed him that, in the opinion of the Border 
gentlemen, so much damage had not been done to Scotland by 
fire for the last hundred years. 

A little child was prattling to her nurse, or gathering daisies 
and blue-bells in the park of Stirling, while the fairest provinces 
of Scotland were being reduced to a blackened and silent desert 



1 That is goose-hawk, a hawk used in 
the chase of geese. 

2 Engage ; set on. 



3 



(401) 12 



A hand-gun, supported, when in use, 
on a forked rest. 
* Square towet%\ "fcoxtest ^Njwswg&sSA*. 
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in a ferocious strife of which she was the object. A winter of 
want and misery followed the autumn which had witnessed these 
horrible devastations. The French troops who, on their arrival, 
had mocked the Scottish cakes, were glad enough to eat, and 
even to beg, cakes now. 



Questions. — How did Henry resolve 
to enforce the treaty? What did he 
cause to be seized ? Where did his fleet 
appear? What places did the English 
sack? What district did they ravage? 
Of whom was there then an attempt to 
get rid? What quarrel ensued? Who 
tried to reconcile them? Who, at the 
same time, were laying waste the Bor- 
ders? What grant did these two 
leaders veceite? Who resolved to op- 
pose them? Where did the English 
encamp? Why did the Scots delay 



their attack? By whom were they 
joined? What did Buccleuch advise? 
With what success was this attended ? 
Who were slain in the battle? What 
aid did the Scots get from France? 
With how large an army did they enter 
England ? What did they accomplish ? 
Who resolved to be revenged? What 
damage did he do? What did he in- 
form King Henry in a despatch ? Where 
was Mary at that time? From what 
did the country suffer in the ensuing 
winter? 



REIGN OF WiRY— (Continued). 

Meantime the reformed doctrines were spreading. George Wishart 
_ AA piovoked Beaton by the boldness with which he preached them. 
7? In 1546 he was seized near Haddington, and burned opposite 
Beaton's Castle of St. Andrews, the Cardinal viewing the sight 
from his windows. Three months later a band of the reforming party, 
headed by James Melville and Norman Leslie, broke into St. Andrews 
Castle and slew the Cardinal. They then took military possession of 
the castle, and hung the Cardinal's bleeding body over the battlements 
in sight of the citizens. 

Early in 1547, John Knox, 1 the leader of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion, entered the castle and became its minister. Not long afterwards 
the castle was bombarded and taken by a French fleet, and Knox and 
his associates were carried prisoners to France, and put on board the 
galleys in chains. 

On the accession of Edward VI. of England, the marriage project 
1 rai was reiiewe< l by Somerset the Protector. He marched into Scot- 
rZr land with an army of eighteen thousand men to compel the Scots 
to consent to it. A Scottish army under Huntly prepared to pro- 
tect Edinburgh. It was strongly posted at Pinkie-cleuch, 8 near Mus- 
selburgh. The Scots rashly left their strong position and went down 
to meet the English. This was a fatal blunder. The Scots were routed. 
Somerset then destroyed the church of the Abbey of Holyrood, and 



1 Born in 1505 ; probably at Gilford, 
in Haddingtonshire. 



2 Immediately east of Musselburgh, 
and about 5 miles from Edinburgh. 




his power 



iintry around Edinburgh ; bet intrigues a) 
obliged him to return to London. 

The wooing was not thus to be forced. From Stirling the child 
Queen was removed to the Priory of Inchmahome.' A Parlia- 
ment held at Haddington agreed to a treaty for her marriage *~?~ 
with Francis the Dauphin,* and sent her to France for safety. 

In 1564, Hary of Guise, the Queen-mother, superseded Arran in the 
regency. Huntly was Chancellor. French troops were brought over 
to support the Government. Many of the chief offices of State were 
given to Frenchmen, and a suspicion arose that it was designed to make 
Scotland a French dependency. 

The Protestant nobles — henceforth colled the Lord* of tht Congre- 
gation — were alarmed alike for their religious liberties and for the inde- 
pendence of the country. In 1557, and again in 1569, they signed a 
bond pledging themselves to mutual support in the cause of religion. 
These deeds are known aa the First and Second Covenant*. 

Mary was married to the Dauphin in 1558. In the following year 
Henry II., her father-in-law, died, and she thus became Queen of 
France. 
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Questions. — How did Wisbart pro- 
voke Beaton? What was done to him ? 
How was his death revenged ? Who 
joined the garrison of St. Andrews in 
1547? What befell him? When was 
the marriage project revived by the 
English? What battle was fought? 
Who won ? By what was it followed ? 
Where was Mary sent for safety? 



Whom did Parliament resolve that she 
should marry ? Where was she then 
sent? Who became Regent in 1554? 
What influence then became very strong 
in Scotland? Who were alarmed for 
their liberties? What did they do in 
1557 and in 1559? What are these deeds 
called? When was Mary married? 
When did she become Queen of France f 



WAE OP THE CONGREGATION. 



The Lords of the Congregation resolved to go forward with 
the work of reformation in those places where the people were 
ripest for it. St. Andrews was the place chosen for a begin- 
ning. The Earl of Argyle, the Lord James, and two 
1559 or three of their principal supporters in Angus, met 
a.d. there by appointment, attended only by their servants. 
John Knox was a party to the tryst, and came in 
company with the two lords, with purpose to preach on the 
Sunday following. The bishop, with one hundred spearmen, 
rode into the town on Saturday night to stop his preaching. 
The lords were privately warned that if Knox dared to preach 
he would be shot in the pulpit. 

The lords thought that the purpose of preaching should be 
given up. They had no force to protect themselves ; the friend- 
ship of the town was still doubtful ; and the Regent with her 
French troops was now at Falkland, only twelve miles off. The 
lords shrank from exposing Knox to danger. Knox himself 
did not shrink. " My life," he said, " is in the keeping of TTim 
whose glory I seek ; " and to the pulpit he went. The thunders 
of the great voice boomed forth among the burghers of St. 
Andrews. With one vehement impulse they resolved — provost, 
bailies, and people — to clear the town of altars and images ; 
" which also they did with expedition." 

The bishop, in great wrath, posted to the Queen-Regent at 

Falkland with a bitter complaint. It was resolved to move 

forthwith upon St. Andrews, and seize the Protestant leaders. 

The Protestant leaders, however, were quite alive to their 

danger. Swift messengers went out to friends in Perth, 
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Dundee, Fife, Lothian, to summon them, and name the tryst- 
ing-place. The Queen-Regent moved from Falkland 
at three o'clock of a June morning towards Cupar. 1 June 
The Regent's army got no further than Cupar Moor; 1559 
for there, through a dense mist, they became aware of a.d. 
an army waiting in position to hold debate with them. 

About noon the mist cleared, and the sun shone out on the 
tall spears of the army of the Congregation. The Regent's 
officers evidently thought those heavy and formidable masses 
of spearmen dangerous to meddle with, for they sent out white 
wands of truce. Messages passed and repassed between the 
armies. Finally, the Regent agreed to a truce for eight days, 
within which time she was to send fit persons to treat of a 
lasting peace. 

This done, the armies withdrew, and the Moor of Cupar and 
the grassy slope of Tarvit Hill, 2 peopled for one summer's day 
with a warlike throng, were solitary and silent. The army of 
the Congregation broke up and returned to their homes, the 
lords and gentlemen, with a few hundred followers, waiting at 
St. Andrews for the Regent's promised messengers of peace. 
No messengers came ; so the Reformers had to look to them- 
selves. 

First of all, there were the brethren in Perth to be helped. 
At Perth the Congregation gathered, and knocked so loud 
at its gates with cannon-blast, that the garrison opened and let 
them in. The Queen-Regent, at Edinburgh, hearing of what 
was done at Perth, sent a French force to stop the passage of 
the Forth at Stirling. The French came to Stirling, but found 
the troops of the Congregation there before them. In three 
days' time the army of the Congregation was in Edinburgh. 

Up to this point the progress of the Congregation had 
suffered no reverse. They were now, however, to meet with a 
check. The Queen-Regent, who had retired to Dunbar, made 
a sudden movement, by which she got possession of Leith. It 
was a clever thought. She could lie within the fortifications of 
that sea-port, defying the Congregation, awaiting the arrival of 
more French troops, and thus accumulating a force sufficient to 

1 That Is, Cupar -Fife, 9 miles west I 2 About 1 xuile *v>\x\\v«»s\ <A V!w\nx- 
of *t Andrews. Fite. 
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sweep the country of the Reformers. Meanwhile, a din of 
manifestoes and proclamations could be kept up to divert 
attention while the fortifications were being strengthened and 
the French were coming. 

John Knox had comprehended "the situation" all along. 
After Cupar Moor, being at St. Andrews, he got into conversa- 
tion with Kirkaldy of Grange. " If England," he said, " could 
see her own interest — if she would consider the dangers 
wherein she herself stands, she would not suffer us to perish in 
this quarrel ; for France hath decreed the conquest of England 
no less than of Scotland." After long consideration, they con- 
cluded to ask help from England. Scotland, left to itself, 
would soon have settled the matter ; but if French troopa help 
the Regent, English troops must help the Congregation. The 
advice of Knox was taken, and a correspondence was opened 
with Queen Elizabeth through Secretary Cecil ; which corre- 
spondence ripened into armed men by-and-by. 

There was a good deal of hard fighting, however, before 
English aid came. The Lords of the Congregation, by sound 
of trumpet, commanded Leith to desist from fortifying itself, 
and to throw open its gates to all the Queen's lieges. Leith 
answered by a defiance; whereupon the lords buckled them- 
selves to the business of siege. The great church of St. Giles 
was turned into a carpenters , shop for making the scaling- 
ladders, and sawing, hammering, and rumbling went on at one 
end, even when people were met for sermon at the other. 

But money failed for the payment of the soldiers. The dis- 
appointed soldiers became mutinous and disorderly. The 
French made hot, brisk sallies from Leith, and were with 
difficulty kept out of Edinburgh. The Congregation lost heart, 
and as their numbers were daily growing less, the lords 
were compelled to withdraw. Making a midnight departure, 
they reached Stirling next day, as weary and heart-sunk as 
men could well be. There they dispersed, after making 
arrangements for meeting again. 

This was in the beginning of November, and the winter 

which followed was gloomy enough. Leith was tilled with 

French troops, who abused Edinburgh with their reckless op- 

pressiom. They sent their bands ovex to tvto%% "E^f^ where 
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the interest of the Congregation was strong. But the scourge 
was not unchecked. The Earl of Arran and the Lord _ 
James, with five hundred horse and one hundred foot, - R J Q 
hovered in the neighbourhood of the French force, 
keeping up a continual skirmish. For one-and-twenty 
days their boots were never off ; and they kept the French so 
busy, that for every man the French slew, the Scots slew four. 

The Master 1 of Lyndsay and Kirkaldy of Grange kept up a 
guerilla warfare 2 on the invaders, watching their plundering 
parties night and day, and making them pay dearly for their 
spoil. The French plunderers dared no longer spread them- 
selves at will over the country, and the unfortunate "kingdom" 
of Fife had some relief. 

About the end of January the French marched for St. 
Andrews and Dundee, keeping near the coast in order to be 
near two victualling ships which attended them,' and because 
the snow lay deep on the highways. They had rounded 
Largo Bay, 3 when they descried " eight great ships of .. - JL 
the first rate at sea." Never doubting that this was 
a French fleet with reinforcements, they fired a salute 
and marched on gaily. They were under a great mistake, for 
the approaching ships proved to be an English fleet sent to 
the assistance of the Congregation. The disappointed French 
tore their beards for very rage. 

Next morning they commenced their retreat. The passage 
of the Forth being barred by the English ships, they were 
forced to go round by Stirling in order to rejoin their friends 
in Leith. They pushed westward with great expedition, 
cruelly wasting and plundering the country as they went. A 
thaw had set in, and the melting snow had swollen the rivers. 
Kirkaldy of Grange, eager to delay the enemy till a force could 
be assembled to fight them, cut down the bridge of Tullibody 4 
on the Black Devon. But the French, "expert enough in 
such facts," took the roof off the parish church, bridged the 
stream with its beams and planks, and passed over. They got 



1 The title borne in Scotland by the 
eldest son of a baron. 

2 Skirmishing warfare kept up by 
sadden and repeated attacks from dif- 
ferent parties of troops. 



9 On the south coast of Fife, north- 
east from Leith. 

4 In Clackmannan, 4 miles from Stir- 
ling, and 2 from AAloa.. Tfc&\ta««&. 
Jo\x» iYi* Yox\J& tft*m KA«v 
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to Stirling, and from thence to Leith, but not without consider- 
able loss of men. 

In the beginning of April came " comfortable support " to 
the Congregation, in the shape of an English army eight thou- 
sand strong. The siege of Leith was set about in due form. 
The English fleet blockaded the place by sea. The army 

pitched between Leith and Eestalrig. 1 Trenches were 
1 fi Aft ^ u &' an( * batteries planted ; but the Englishmen be- 

came weary of the slow cannonade, and determined to 

go in by storm. The assault was given before day- 
light on a summer morning, and lasted till seven o'clock. It 
was a brave, confused, bloody business. A body of Scots 
and English gained the top of the rampart, and drove the 
French off the walls. But the ladders were much too short, 
and supports could not be sent up. There was a long and 
terrible struggle on the wall-head, but at last the assailants 
were hurled back into the ditch with great slaughter. 

The siege was then turned into a blockade. Sallies and 
skirmishes took place daily, in which the French usually had 
the worse. A fire broke out in the town, which destroyed 
many houses and a great quantity of provision. At that juncture 

a mortal disease struck down the Queen-Regent. Hunger 

Ififift k*^ n ^ ^ erce grip 6 on the beleaguered French, and in 
another month they were ready to capitulate. They 
were shipped off in the English vessels to their own 
country. The English army struck their tents and marched 
away a few days later, honourably convoyed, as far as to the 
Border, by the Lord James and the most part of his sup- 
porters. 



Questions. — What place did the 
Lords of the Congregation choose for be- 
ginning the work of reformation ? Why? 
Who met there? Of what were they 
privately warned ? What did the lords 
think ? Why ? What did Knox say ? 
What was done? What did the people 
do? Where did the bishop go? What 
was resolved on? How far did the 
Regent's army march ? Who met them 



there? What agreement was made? 
Who broke it? Where did the Con- 
gregation gather ? Where was a French 
force sent? For what purpose? What 
did they find at Stirling ? Three days 
later where were the troops of the Con- 
gregation ? What check did they meet 
with there? What did Knox advise? 
What was opened in consequence? 
What did the lords do with reference 



1 A village between Leith and Edin- I mile from the former on the south 
oargh, then about three-quarters of a \ east. 
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to Leith? Why were they forced to 
withdraw to Stirling? How did. the 
French troops behave daring the winter ? 
Who kept them in check? Where did 
they go in the end of January? Why 
did they keep near the coast? What 
disappointment did they meet with? 
What befell them when returning to 
Leith? How did they cross the Black 



Devon? What enabled the Congrega- 
tion to resume the siege of Leith: 
What did the Englishmen determine 
to do? What was the result of the 
struggle? Who died during the blockade 
which followed? What forced the 
French garrison in Leith to surrender? 
What became of the French troops? 
and of the English? 



1561 

A. P. 



1565 

A. P. 



REIGN OF MARY— (Continued). 

Before the end of the year 1560 Mary's husband, Francis II., died, 
And she returned to Scotland in August 1561. Her French train- 
ing had filled her with intense hatred of the Reformers, and when 
she found Scotland divided into two powerful parties — Catholic 
and Protestant — she naturally sympathized with the former. 

Her gay and frivolous life soon alienated from her the ablest and 
most earnest men in Scotland. In 1565 she married her cousin, 
Henry Stewart, Lord Darnley. She thereby disappointed Eliza- 
beth, by whose advice she had promised to be guided in the choice 
of her second husband. She also lost the favour of her half-brother, 
the Earl of Murray, now the head of the Protestant party. 

Darnley joined Lord Kuthven and others in a plot against an Italian 
musician named David Rizzio, whom Mary had made her secre- 
tary and chief favourite, and through whom she had arranged an 
obnoxious treaty with France and Spain. One night at supper- 
time, Rizzio was dragged from the Queen's presence in Holyrood, and 
murdered in an adjoining passage. She wiped away her tears- when she 
heard of his death, and said that thenceforth she should study revenge. 

The conspirators, with the King at their head, and the Queen in 
their custody, assumed the government and dissolved Parliament. Ten 
days later, however, Mary, who had escaped to Dunbar, returned at the 
head of eight thousand men and drove the conspirators from the capital. 
Soon after these events Mary gave birth to a son — afterwards James VI. 



1566 

A.D. 



Questions. — When did Mary return 
to Scotland? Why? Which party there 
did she favour? How did she alienate 
the ablest men in Scotland ? How did 
she disappoint Elizabeth ? Whose 



favour did she also lose ? Into what plot 
did Darnley enter ? Where was it exe- 
cuted ? What did the Queen say ? How 
did the Queen get rid of the conspira- 
tors? Who was born soon afterwards? 



BOTHWELL AND DARNLEY. 



The lists were enclosed at the Cross of Greenside, 1 and Mary 
and her Court were seated to witness a tournament, wheu a, 

1 Then a suburb of Edinburgh, at l\\e toot ot V\\<t 0«kWw"WC\. 
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knight sheathed in burnished armour galloped down the steep 
slope of the Caltoii Hill, and leaped his charger into the ring, 
to the terror and admiration of the beholders. The fearless 
horseman was James Hepburn, Earl of Bothwell, " a glori- 
ous, rash, and hazardous young man ;" handsome to look 
upon, of high birth, lord of great possessions, in audacity and 
ambition boundless. He had long lived abroad, and his easy, 
elegant, continental manners sat well on him. Beneath this 
polished exterior, he was "as naughty a man as liveth, and 
much given to detestable vices. " 

A fatal passion for this showy and dangerous man took hold 
of Mary's heart, and possessed her like an infatuation. After the 
death of Rizzio, his influence over her became unbounded. At 
Court, he arranged everything according to his pleasure. The 
Queen loaded him with honours. She made him Lord War- 
den of the East, Middle, and West Marches. 1 The wardenship 
of the three marches had usually been conferred on three 
separate persons ; but all the three honours of the Border were 
now united in the person of the favourite Earl. The infatuated 
Queen made him Lord High Admiral of Scotland. She be- 
stowed on him all the rich and fertile lands which had once 
belonged to the Abbeys of Melrose and Haddington. She 
gave him the Castle and Lordship of Dunbar ; and to all this 
prodigality of wealth and honours she added an extensive grant 
of crown lands. 

It happened that the Queen was in Jedburgh, holding a 
" Justice Aire." News came that Bothwell had been danger- 
ously hurt In an affray with the wild Elliots of Liddesdale. 
The impulsive and headstrong Queen set off to visit him with 
only ten attendants. It was a ride of twenty miles, through a 
rough country. A moss, into which her white palfrey sank, is 
known as the Queen's Moss to this day. On reaching the 
Castle of Hermitage, 2 where Bothwell lay, she found that 
the hurt he had received was only a wound in the hand. She 
returned to Jedburgh the same evening, and, notwithstanding 



The boundaries between England i Roxburghshire, 20 miles south-west of 
and Scotland. I Jedburgh. It was the great Border 

**» Wdeadale, in (be south-west of \ «Vroii%ho\& <«v\k*™*V 
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the fatigues of a forty miles' ride, she sat up till late writing 
to the man whom she had just left. 

Her infatuation for Bothwell of course became notorious to 
all the people about her Court. Her hatred to the husband to 
whom she was tied grew yet wilder and more fierce. The 
strife of her passions made her miserable, and she was often 
heard to repeat, " I wish I were dead." 

These things were going on in the short days of December. 
In that month the baptism of the young prince took 
place. All the preparations for the ceremony, which * m*t* 
was performed at Stirling, were committed to Both- 1 ^ b 
well. The infant was baptized " Charles James," the 
heralds, with blare of trumpets, thrice repeating the name, till 
the chapel walls rang again. The feast was served in the 
great hall of Parliament. Masques and dancing, fireworks 
and revels followed, and the festivities were kept up for a 
weeK. 

Darnley was not allowed to be present at the baptism of 
his own child. He was in Stirling all the time of the festivi- 
ties, but kept his own apartment, shunned by all the gay con- 
course. None would risk offending the Queen by any act of 
attention to her hated husband. 

About Christmas, Darnley went to Glasgow to live with his 
father and mother. There he was seized with small-pox. He 
had recovered, but was still weak, when he was surprised by a 
visit from the Queen. Poor Darnley was uplifted with delight. 
The sight of her, he said, was so sweet to him that he thought 
he should die for very joy. Mary herself had had the small-pox 
when in France, so that her visit to her husband was void of 
danger. A perfect mistress, when she pleased, of all the arts of 
blandishment, she spoke to him so kindly and tenderly that the 
poor young man's trust was drawn to her again. She offered 
to make up all their quarrels, promised that they should live 
together once more as in the days when they were happy, and 
gave him her hand upon it. 

Darnley agreed to return to Edinburgh, and they proceeded 
thither by easy journeys, as he was still in a weak state. In- 
stead of taking him to the Palace, however, iY\fe <^fcfew. we*- 
ducted him to a small house belon^xv^ to ov^fe "^s^a*a\i^afi&sK«' 
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a creature of Both well's, in a suburb called the Kirk-of-Field. 1 
It was a house iu a garden outside the town- wall, in a free and 
airy situation ; better fitted, she said, for an invalid than Holy- 
rood, the situation of which was low. Besides, he might have 
. carried the infection of his disease to the Palace. 

The victim was now in the trap. For eight or ten days 
Mary played the part of a kind and careful nurse. She passed 
much of every day with her husband, and slept several nights 
in a chamber immediately below his. Meanwhile her dark 
tempter and accomplice was making his preparations. By 
means of duplicate keys which he had caused to be made, his 
agents had free access to the house where the ill-fated King was 
lodged. He had placed in the Queen's service one Hubert, a 
Frenchman, commonly called Paris, a former servant of his own. 
Two Border desperadoes, Hay of Tallo and Hepburn of Bolton, 
readily became his instruments. 

A barrel of gunpowder was sent for to BothwelPs Castle 
of Dunbar, and " a fine lunt 2 of half a fathom" was provided. 
If this powder is deposited under cloud of night in the lonely 
house of Kirk-of-Field ; if it explodes and blows the house and 
its inmates to destruction, who can divine how the accident 
happened ? Bothwell arranged his accident with care. He 
selected the spot where the powder was to be placed. It was 
in the Queen's room, right uuder Darnley's bed in the room 
above. 

The night of Sunday the 9th of February was fixed for the 

execution of the horrible project. About ten o'clock on that 

evening the powder was brought in bags across the 

1 Kfi7 garden, and carried to the Queen's room. The Queen 

sat talking with her husband while the preparations 

for his murder were going on in the room below. The 

powder was deposited directly under Darnley's bed. Both- 

well's servants then went away. The two fierce Borderers, 

Hepburn and Hay, remained in the Queen's room, perfectly 

sure that she would not come down to find them there. 

The Queen suddenly recollected that she had promised to be 
present and to dance at the wedding of a favourite maid of 

1 Its site is now covered by the build- I 2 A slow-burning match, three feet 
/a?* of the University of Edinburgh. 1 Vft leuglVv. 
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hers that night in the Palace. The Queen had promised her 
husband to pass that night in Kirk-of-Field. But the previ- 
ous engagement, now that she recollected it % would prevent her. 
She must keep her word, she said ; and kissing her husband, 
she left him, and proceeded by torch-light to Holyrood. 

The ball was at its height in the Palace, when Bothwell, 
about midnight, slipped away, changed his rich suit of black 
velvet and satin for one of common stuff, and joined his ac- 
complices at Kirk-of-Field. Hepburn lighted the match, let 
himself and Hay out of the house by means of the duplicate 
keys, and locked the doors after him. They found Bothwell 
in the garden. He asked tliem if they had " fired the hint V 
They said, " It is done ; " and the accomplices retired to a safe 
distance in the garden to await the result. Within the 
doomed house all was dark and still. The unsuspecting victim 
slept, and the red end of the burning match was creeping, "with 
its low hiss, every second nearer to the powder. 

The explosion seemed long in coming, and they began to 
think that the match had gone out. The fierce and impatient 
Bothwell was for going to see. Hepburn, knowing that he had 
made all sure, said, " Ye need not." A little afterwards the 
explosion burst with tremendous fury, throwing its fierce glare 
against the black sky, and alarming the silent city. The gang 
of murderers ran off. Bothwell returned to his apartments 
in the Palace, drank some wine, and went to bed. 

Half an hour later a startled knock shook his door, and a 
man, almost speechless with amazement, panted out, " The 
King's house is blown up, and I trow the King be slain!" 
Bothwell sprang from his bed, calling out, " Fie ! treason ! 
treason !" His brother-in-law Huntly, and other gentlemen, 
hurried into his apartment at the alarm. They went together 
to the Queen, and told her what had happened. She seemed 
overwhelmed with grief. The gentlemen retired: the Queen 
went calmly to bed, slept late, and ate an excellent breakfast. 

As soon as day broke on Monday morning, multitudes 
crowded to the Kirk-of-Field. The house was a mere heap of 
blackened ruins, hollow like the crater of a volcano. The dead 
bodies of Darnley and his servant were found in the orchard^ 
where the force of the explosion Yiad c&&\. V)&fem» "^^ \asx^s» ^ 
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violence er of fire appeared on the corpses. Death had been 
caused in all probability by the violence of the fall from the 
height to which they had been blown in the air. 

Both well came with a guard, and had the bodies removed. 
The corpse of Darnley was brought to Holyrood ChapeL The 
Queen " beheld it without any outward sign of joy or of sor- 
row." On the Saturday following, it was interred secretly and 
by night in the chapel, beside the body of David Bizzio. 



Questions. — How did Bothwell 
enter the lists at Greenside? What 
character did he bear? When did he 
acquire great influence over Mary? 
What honours and offices did she con- 
fer on him? On what occasion did she 
visit him at Hermitage? What was 
her feeling towards Darnley? Where 
was Prince James baptised? Who 
superintended all the arrangements? 
Where was Darnley at the time? 
What illness seised him at Glasgow? 
Who went to visit him? What did she 
prevail on him to do? Where did she 
take him to reside? How long did 
she nurse him there? Whose prepara- 
tions were going on at the same time ? 
Where was the gunpowder obtained? 



On what spot was It placed? What 
night was fixed for the murder? Who 
sat with Darnley while the pre p a re 
tions were being completed? Who re- 
mained in the Queen's room ? What 
did Mary suddenly recollect? What 
did Bothwell do about midnight? Who 
lighted the matoh? Where was Both- 
well found? What made mm im- 
patient? Where did he go after the 
explosion? What happened half an 
hour later? What did Bothwell ex- 
claim? Who carried the news to the 
Queen? How did she receive it? 
Where were the dead* bodies of Darn- 
ley and his servant found ? How had 
death been probably caused? When 
and where was Darnley buried ? 



MAEY AND BOTHWELL. 

According to the ancient custom of Scotland, the new-made 
widow should have kept herself within house for forty days, 
the doors closed and the windows darkened, in token of mourn- 
ing. Three days were enough for Mary. On the fourth day 
her windows were opened; and on the twelfth she went to 
Setoun, to enjoy a round of games and pastimes, Bothwell 
never quitting her side. They two shot at the butts against 
the Earl of Huntly and the Lord Setoun ; and, having won the 
match, made these noblemen pay the forfeit in the shape of a 
dinner at Tranent. 

While the Queen was thus lightly toying away the days, the 
heart of old Edinburgh was filled with horror and wrath. 
Placards, denouncing Bothwell and his tools as the authors of 
the murder, " the Queen herself asaentmg thereto" wad pictures 
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of the murderers — unmistakable likenesses of the Queen and 
Bothwell — were nailed by night to the Tolbooth door, and to 
other public places. Voices in the streets proclaimed in the 
darkness the names of the guilty. 

Sharp inquiry was made to find out the authors of the 
placards and pictures and night proclamations. Every one 
within the town who could draw, and every one who could 
write fairly, was examined. An edict was published, for- 
bidding the citizens to set forth or to read such placards, under 
pain of death. Bothwell, with fifty armed followers, rode into 
the city, and declared with fierce gestures that if he could but 
find the authors, he would wash his hands in their blood. 

Suspicion of being a party to the murder was strong against 
one Archibald Beton, usher of the King's chamber, who kept 
the keys of Kirk-of-Field house : he got the rents of the vicar- 
age of Dunlop. Durham, the King's porter, was accused of 
betraying his master : he got a place and a pension. Others of 
the subordinate villains were equally fortunate. The chief 
villain, Bothwell himself, was presented with the superiority of 
Leith, and the command of the Castles of Blackness 1 and Edin- 
burgh. Mary took her own way, in reckless, blind defiance. 
A King had been murdered in his own capital, yet there was 
as little inquiry into the crime as if only his dog had been 
killed. 

But the affair could not altogether be braved. Mary's 
uncle, the Cardinal, wrote. The mother of her first husband, 
Catherine de Medicis, wrote. Her own ambassador at Paris, 
the Archbishop of Glasgow, wrote. Queen Elizabeth wrote. 
They conjured her, one and all, to bring to justice the mur- 
derers of her husband, or her name would be foul for ever. 
The Earl of Lennox, father of the murdered Darnley, demanded 
vengeance for the blood of his son. The ministers of the Be- 
f ormed Church made incessant appeals to God that he would 
be pleased iL to reveal and revenge." The cry for justice rolled 
up to the heavens, and sending its stern echoes into the cham- 
bers of the Palace^ could not be defied. The Queen gave orders 
to being Bothwell to a publie trial. 

1 In Linlithgowshire, 15 miW» vreat ot YA\x\\>\yc^v\. 
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It was a miserable mockery. The jury consisted of Both- 
welTs partisans. Four thousand of his adherents were in arms 
in the city. No witnesses were summoned. The accused rode 
to his trial mounted on the favourite horse of the murdered 
Darnley. As he passed the Palace, the Queen, standing at a 
window, waved him a greeting. He presented himself before 
the court with an indifferent and careless air. The Queen 
publicly expressed her sympathy by sending him a token aud a 
message while he was before the judges. A unanimous verdict 
of acquittal was pronounced. 

Eight or nine days after the trial, the Queen left Edinburgh 
to visit her infant son at Stirling. Already it was the general 
expectation that she was to marry Bothwell. What might not 
be feared for the safety of the infant Prince, if he came into 
the power of the man who had slain his father ? The Earl of 
Mar, the child's guardian, suspected that the infatuated Queen 
had come to take him away, and commit him to Bothwell's 
keeping — a suspicion which evidence, afterwards brought to 
light, showed to be well founded. Mar was faithful to his 
trust He allowed* the Queen with two of her ladies to enter 
the child's apartment, but the rest of her suite must stay with- 
out. The Queen had to depart baffled. Her firm and .faithful 
subject would not trust the mother with her own child. 

She was within a few miles of Edinburgh on her return, 
when Bothwell, at the head of eight hundred horse, met her. 
His attendants seized the gentlemen who rode with her< Both- 
well himself took her bridle-rein, and conducted her to Dun- 
bar. She had paid a visit to that place just three weeks 
before ; for which and other reasons she needed no one to tell 
her where she was going ; " and all the way she neither made 
obstacle, impediment, clamour, nor resistance." 

Previous to the seizure, Bothwell's wife, the Lady Jane 
Gordon, sister to the Earl of Huntly, raised a suit against him 
for divorce ; moved thereto, says Calderwood the historian, 
" not only for fear of her life, but also that the restitution of 
her brother to her father's lands might not be hindered." She 
must have felt that her life would not be allowed to stand in 
the way of the Queen's marriage. Darnley's life had stood-in 
the way, and where was Darnley \ Lady Bothwell gave her 
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consent to the suit for divorce. The process was hurried 
through the courts in eight days, and Bothwell was free from 
his wife. 

At four o'clock in the morning of the 15th of May, just three 
months and a few days from the murder of Darnley, 
Mary and Bethwell were married in the presence- - r^w* 
chamber at Holyrood. There were no pageants, no 
shout of a holiday-rejoicing multitude. For a very 
brief season after their marriage Mary and her new husband 
seemed happy. But BothwelTs passionate and brutal temper 
soon broke out. Fierce, bitter words passed between them ; 
and once, in the hearing of the French ambassador, their 
quarrel was so wild that Mary screamed for a knife to stab 
herself. 

Weeks before the marriage, a league to punish Bothwell 
and preserve the Prince had begun to take form. Kirkaldy of 
Grange was in it ; Lethington lent his wily head ; Morton his 
strength of will, his daring, and his deep sagacity. Trusty Mar, 
stern Ruthven, rough Lindsay, Hume, and Herries, (power- 
ful Border chiefs,) Glencairn, Cassilis, Eglinton, and many more, 
shared in the coalition. Within a few weeks after the mar- 
riage, these men, prompt in action and decisive in their ways, 
were ready to execute their scheme. 

The Queen and Bothwell were staying at Borthwick Castle, 
which still lifts its square, massive, sullen bulk upon a knoll 
washed by Gore Water, some ten miles from Edinburgh. Late 
at night the alarm was given that the castle was surrounded. 
Hume and his Borderers were there, eight hundred men armed 
with jack and spear. It was the first move by the coalition. 
But Bothwell escaped, slipping away through a postern in the 
back wall, and getting safe to Dunbar. 

The next day another rider, booted and spurred, arrived at 
Dunbar. It was the Queen, who, disguised in man's apparel, 
had also escaped from Borthwick. Lord Hume, after his dis- 
appointment, marched to Edinburgh, and joined the rest of the 
associated lords. They would have besieged Dunbar Castle if 
they had possessed artillery They failed, too, in obtaining the 
aid they had expected, many cautiously waitm^" \jJ\*0c^ , e»?^ 
further^ » j 

(40V n 
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Questions. — How long should Mary 
hare mourned for Darnley, according 
to the ancient custom of Scotland? 
How long did she mourn? What did 
she do en the twelfth day? What were 
at the same time exhibited in Edin- 
burgh? What means were taken to 
discover the authors ? What edict was 
published? What did Bothwell do? 
How were the subordinate villains 
treated? Give instances. How was 
Bothwell honoured? What forced 
Mary to bring him to a public trial ? 
What was its nature? How did Mary 
countenance him on the occasion? 
What was the verdict? Where did 



Mary go eight or nine days alter the 
trial? What did Mar suspect? What 
was the result? What took place 
when she was returning to Edinburgh? 
Where did Bothwell conduct her? 
How did be get rid of his wife? When 
and where were Bothwell and Mary 
married? What occurred soon after- 
wards? What league had begun to 
take form before the marriage? Who 
were in it? Where were Mary and 
Bothwell surrounded? How did the 
latter escape? Where did he go? 
How did Mary escape? Where did she 
go? Why did the lords not 
Dunbar? 



CARBERRY AND DTJNDBENNAN. 

If the Queen had kept within the fortress of Dunbar, it is 
likely that the lords would have been forced to disband their 
forces ; but she left her stronghold, and advanced to attack 
them. Tidings that the Queen's army was on the march 
from Dunbar came to Edinburgh a little before midnight on a 
Saturday. The din of trumpets and the clang of the alarm- 
bell roused the silent town. 

Before daylight the lords marched forth to seek battle. A 
band of jackmen in their following carried a white banner on 
which was painted the body of the murdered King, lying under 
a tree as it had first been found, with the little Prince kneeling 
beside it ; and underneath, the motto, " Judge and avenge my 
cause, O God." About seven o'clock they descried the Queen's 
army posted on the top of Carberry Hill, 1 within the old 
works thrown up by the English before the Battle of Pinkie. 
That same ground, twenty years before, had been strewed with 
the brave who died for Mary. 

The army of the lords took up a position fronting that part 

of the hill which is least steep. There they waited till 

Ju " e ^' afternoon, that the sun might shine upon their backs ; 

for they were in the longest days of the year, and the 

fertile Lothian was rich in all the glories of summer. 

As the two armies lay thus, Bothwell, accompanied by a 

'ft U % miles south-east of P\t(W\e t «MT \tot^YA\tv\««^\x. 
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herald, rode out between them and offered to prove his inno- 
cence by single combat. James Murray of Tullibardine ac- 
cepted the challenge ; but Bothwell refused to match himself 
with him, as not being his equal in degree of honour. The 
elder brother, the Laird of Tullibardine, then offered; but 
Bothwell would have none below an Earl, and named the Earl ? * 
of Morton. "* 

Bold Morton was ready. But the Lord Lindsay stepped 
forth, and besought the lords, of courtesy and in recompense of 
all the service he had done, or could do, to let him fight that 
combat, which indeed was due to him as kinsman of BothwelPs 
victim. These reasons prevail ; and stout Lindsay is the chosen 
champion of the lords. Morton girds him with the sword 
of old Archibald Bell-the-Cat. From that time forth Lindsay 
carried about with him continually that great sword, whose 
hilt was seen over his shoulder, while the point of the scabbard 
clinked against his spur! But the sword of the Douglas was 
not to be proved on Bothwell. Before the combat could begin, 
the Queen called to her the handsome desperado. He was her 
husband, she said, and should not fight with any of them. 

While all this was going on, the Queen's army began to 
melt away. The weather was intensely hot, and many of the 
men went down to Pinkie burn to quench their thirst, but 
did not all go back again. In a word, Mary's army had made 
up its mind not to fight in the murderer's quarrel. She rode 
up and down, wept and fretted ; she upbraided the leaders as 
cowards and traitors. It was in vain. Her own army would 
not draw sword for her. They began to scatter away in groups 
of thirty, forty, a hundred. A soldier from her army came 
forward carrying a spear, which he threw down before the 
horsemen of the other army, in token that the victory was 
theirs. 

The Queen and Bothwell were left with a handful of 
troops. They were seen to converse together for a few minutes. 
She then gave him her hand, and he turned his horse's head, 
rode off the hill, and disappeared. This was on the 15th of 
June, just one month from the day on which the marriage knot 
was tied. Mary and Bothwell nevex saw e&s&v tfOftst \asrcfe. 

For herself, Mary's purpose was to SVOTCt&Kt V> *^ \«*fc*. 
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She sent a messenger to their lines for Kirkaldy of Grange. 
Kirkaldy spurred up the hill, and his tall figure, sheathed in 
complete armour, was seen to dismount and bow low before the 
Queen. She held him in talk till Bothwell had got to a dis- 
tance safe from pursuit, and then rode over to the lords, 
" whom she did entertain with many fair words. " She said 
that it was neither fear nor want of hope of victory that made 
her come to them, but a mere desire to spare the shedding of 
innocent blood. All which the lords heard with a stern com- 
posure. 

When she came to the rear-guard, a cry arose to burn the 
murderess. The flag on which were painted her dead husband 
and her child praying for vengeance was stretched between 
two spears, and two men carried it before her. She wept and 
stormed, reproached and threatened by turns. About ten 
o'clock at night she rode a prisoner into Edinburgh, through 
a crowd so dense that the army had to march in single file. 
When she reached the Provost's house, where they lodged her 
for the night, her fair face was all soiled with dust and tears. 

Great debate arose as to what should be done with the 
Queen. To let her go and join Bothwell again, was to restore 
to that dangerous man the means of power and vengeance. It 
was resolved to commit her to the custody of Douglas of Loch- 
leven, 1 to be kept in close captivity within his water-girt castle. 
Thither, accordingly, the Lords Ruthven and Lindsay conveyed 
her. 

About a month after she had entered Lochleven as a prisoner, 
the Queen signed a deed of abdication in favour of her infant 
son. Lindsay of the long sword, says a foolish story, laid 
his heavy mailed grasp on her slender lily-white hand, and 
compelled her to sign. Queens, though pinched black and 
blue, do not sign away their crowns. Mary signed her 
1 J^i/ abdication because she knew that if she did not abdi- 
cate she would be brought to a public trial. She 
signed on the same day another deed, appointing her 
half-brother, the Earl of Murray, Regent of the kingdom dur- 
ing her child's minority. 

1 Id J£inro88HBhire. The castle 'waa crcv an. \&\a\A Va. \3ea\qOcu 
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The child, Prince James, was thirteen months old when he 
was crowned. The coronation took place in the High Church 
of Stirling. The Earl of Mar carried the Prince in his arms 
into the church. John Knox preached the sermon. 
The crown was placed over the child's head; the Earl ffi'»n 
of Morton and the Lord Hume took the oaths for him ; °" ■ 
the Lords, and after them the Burgesses, touched the 
crown in token of their assent. When it was all over the Earl 
of Mar carried back the anointed King to his nursery. 

The Regent Murray was the very man to buckle the dis- 
tempered kingdom "within the belt of rule." With such a 
Regent, law shall be law, and justice shall smite swift and 
sharp. Upon a market-day in Hawick, the Regent with a 
strong following surprised forty-three Border thieves. " Eleven 
were hanged, seven drowned, one slain in the taking, three or 
four led to Edinburgh, and the rest cleaned by an assize." 

But how could a kingdom, long accustomed to a slack and 
disorderly rule, all at once like such a strong hand on the 
reins ? There were many to dislike the Regent's government. 
There were, besides, powerful and ambitious nobles who grudged 
the Regent and his friends the possession of power. The great 
house of Hamilton was next to the throne j 1 and, failing the 
Queen and her infant son, the Duke of Hamilton would succeed 
to the crown. At one time, the Hamiltons were for putting 
the Queen to death. " For she being taken away, they account 
but the little King betwixt them and homey who may die." 

When the Queen abdicated, and the resolution was taken to 
keep her close prisoner, the policy of the Hamilton faction took 
another turn. The next best thing to having her dead, was to 
have her in their own hands. The Hamiltons therefore and 
their faction began to work for her deliverance. The Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, a restless, intriguing prelate, and 
brother to the Duke of Hamilton, carried the brains of the 
family under his mitre. While Mary looked out from her isle 
in fair Lochleven, the deep Archbishop was busy with the 
scheme of his party to get her among them — with what ulti- 
mate views who could tell ? 

1 See p. lift. 
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Her escape was .accomplished after somewhat less than 

eleven months of captivity. It was the habit of the 

1 fifift castellan 1 to have the key of the castle gate placed on 

the table beside him when at supper. The page 1 who 

served at table contrived, in placing a plate before him, 

to drop a napkin on the key, and in lifting his napkin to lift 

the key with it He then slipped out with the Queen. They 

gained the gate unperceived, locked it behind them, and put off 

in the boat which lay at hand for the use of the garrison, the 

Queen herself handling an oar. Lord Setoun and a party of 

her friends were waiting in concealment at a place from which 

they had a full view of the castle and the loch. They received 

her as the boat touched the shore, mounted her on horseback, 

and rode off with speed. 

The news of her escape flew rapidly over the land. Many of 
the nobility and barons repaired to the Queen at Hamilton 
with offers of support and service. She soon saw around her a 
camp of six thousand men. The Regent was at Glasgow, only 
eight miles from Hamilton, holding a Justice Ayre, when he 
received the tidings of the Queen's escape. In ten days he had 
mustered four thousand men. 

With this force, inferior as it was, the Regent, in his calm, 
decisive way, resolved on immediate battle. The Queen pres- 
ently gave him the opportunity. She broke up her camp at 
Hamilton and marched for Dumbarton, which fortress Lord 
Fleming had all along held in her name. The village of 
Langside 3 lay on her line of march, and her troops must pass 
through a narrow lane leading up the face of the hill on which 
the village stood. Murray posted his hag-butters, or match- 
lock-men, among the cottages, and lined with them the garden- 
hedges on both sides of the lane. 

The Queen took her station on an eminence half a mile 
distant, from which she had the battle full in sight She saw 
her troops press up the hill, and endeavour to force the passage 
of the lane. She saw them reel under the close and deadly fire 
of the hagbut-men who lined the hedges. She saw them come 
on again stoutly, and meet the shock of Murray's spearmen. 

' The keeper of the castle. \ * 1» "Bte»lww%YiYc%, i to&\«& wrath of 

'Nmmed William Douglas. \ G\aa*o*. 
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She saw the mass of combatants swaying to and fro in doubtful 
conflict. And then she saw her troops swept down the hill, 
broken and scattered, the Macfarlanes with leaps and yells and 
flashing claymores cutting and hewing among the wretched 
fugitives. The battle was all over in three quarters of an hour. 
The miserable Queen, on seeing the utter ruin of her army, 
fled in terror away to the south ; nor did she venture to stop, 
with the exception of one brief halt in the vale of Tarff to 
drink a bowl of milk at a peasant's hut, till she reached the 
remote and lonely Abbey of Dundrennan 1 on the shore of the 
Solway, sixty miles from the field of battle. It was scarcely 
seven years since that misty August morning when she had 
landed at Leith, amid the love and the rejoicing of ten thou- 
sand loyal hearts — so swiftly had she run her sad career ! From 
Dundrennan she took boat to the shore of Cumberland, and 
cast herself on the mercy of her cousin Queen Elizabeth. 



In 1560 the Parliament adopted a Confession of Faith prepared by 
Knox and others. On the 20th December, in the same year, the first 
General Assembly of the Reformed Church of Scotland met. In 15457 
it was recognised by Parliament as the National Church of Scotland. 



Questions. — What tidings came to 
Edinburgh on a Saturday? What 
banner, was carried after the lords? 
Where was the Queen's army posted ? 
Where did the army of the lords take 
up its position ? What proposal did 
Both well make? Whose champion- 
ship did he decline? Whom did he 
name? Who volunteered to take his 
place ? How was the duel prevented ? 
What caused Mary to weep and fret ? 
What token of submission was given ? 
How and when did Mary and Bothwell 
part? What was Mary's purpose? 
For whom did she send? What did 
she say led her to surrender? What 
cry was raised when she came to the 
rear-guard ? What was carried before 
her ? What shows the density of the 
crowd when she rode into Edinburgh ? 
Where was she lodged for the night? 
What great debate arose ? Where was 
the sent? What two deeds did she 
sign a month later? How old was 



Prince James at his coronation ? Who 
took part in the ceremony ? How did 
the Regent Murray show his regard for 
law? What difficulties did he en- 
counter ? Who were his chief enemies ? 
What was at one time their wish ? To 
what change in their policy did Mary's 
abdication lead ? Who was the leader 
of the Hamiltons ? What scheme did 
he devise? How was her escape accom- 
plished ? Who received her ? How 
many men joined her? Where was 
the Regent? How many men did he 
muster? On what did he resolve? 
Where was a battle fought? With 
what result ? Where did Mary go after 
her defeat ? How long had she been 
actual Queen? On whose mercy did 
she then cast herself ? 

When was a Confession of Faith 
adopted ? When did the first Oeneral 
Assembly of the Reformed Church 
meet ? When was that Church recog- 
nised as the National ChuxcM 



1 Near the Solway, 5 miles aoutYi-w*\i ol^K&Ysn&cnta&c&t. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF BOTHWELL. 

On Carbeny Hill, the Earl of Bothwell, looking his last on 
Mary Stewart, pressed her hand, and went off at a gallop in 
the direction of Dunbar. About a dozen friends went with 
him, and there was no attempt to stop his flight. It was Sun- 
day, and the " Reader," with his Bible under his arm, might 
have been returning from Dunbar Kirk in the peaceful summer 
afternoon, when the little company of gloomy horsemen rode 
sharply up to the castle gate. In the Castle of Dunbar, grim and 
strong on its sea-beaten rocks, Bothwell abode for nearly a 
fortnight. He did not, as yet, feel wholly desperate. He had 
staked his all for a crown, and he struggled wildly against the 
thought that he had lost. 

During his fortnight at Dunbar, he had his messengers out 
this way and that, to try for backing among the Queen's friends. 
None would stand by him. A proclamation by the Privy 
Council declared him an outlaw. There might be a chance for 
him in Strathbogie, the -country of the Gordons, where his 
brother-in-law, the Earl of Huntly, was all-po^rful. With 
Huntly's aid he might levy forces, and make an effort to repair 
his fortune. To Strathbogie, therefore, he went. A word 
from the castle would have raised the Gordons to his banner ; 
but he found Huntly set against him, and not a Gordon 
would stir. 

Baffled in Strathbogie, the outlaw took refuge with his uncle, 
old Hepburn, Bishop of Moray. Spynie Castle, 1 the episcopal 
residence of Moray, whose massive ruins may still be seen on 
the margin of a placid lake, was a fortified keep, where the 
bishops of that northern region could hold their own against 
katerans 2 and reavers, who cared little for the spiritual sword. 
Bothwell had been brought up there, and the evil habits of his 
life had been first formed among the profligate crew who 
haunted the castle. Thither, therefore, he returned, a ruined 
and desperate man. 



1 About 1 mile north-east of Elgin, I bands of armed men who descended to 
in Elginshire, or Moray. I the Lowlands and carried off cattle, 

' 'Highland reavers — that is, robbera ; \ corn, wA mo^^\(a. 
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After a short stay at Spynie, the fierce outlaw betook himself 
to Orkney. Bothwell had been Lord High Admiral of Scot- 
land. Of all his ample power there remained nothing now 
that he could command, except three or four light-armed ships. 
With these he began the career of a sea-rover. His haunt was 
in the neighbourhood of the northern isles, where his piracies and 
devastations spread terror. He robbed both Scottish and Eng- 
lish ships, and made himself the scourge of the northern seas. 
The Begent Murray was not the man to let this go on long. 

On the 10th of August, less than two months after the day 
of Carberry Hill, a sea-brief, or commission to pursue the pirate 
Earl with fire and sword, was issued to Sir William Murray 
of Tullibardine and Sir William Kirkaldy of Grange. The 
force of the pursuers consisted of four ships. One of 
them was the Unicorn of Leith, the largest ship of 1567 
the Scottish navy. The other three were Dundee ships. a.d. 
A sea-brief, addressed to the provost and bailies of 
Dundee, ordered them to warn the masters of the James, the 
Primrose, and the Robert, to hold themselves ready to join the 
Unicorn in the pursuit of the pirates upon six hours' notice. 
Every merchant ship in those days sailed the high seas armed. 
Small preparation, therefore, was needed by the hardy sailors 
of Dundee. The Unicorn was joined by her consorts, and the 
little fleet bore away for the north. 

Arrived at Orkney, the governor of Kirkwall 1 Castle directed 
them to hold on to Shetland, where, he assured them, they 
would fall in with the pirates. Cruising along the east coast 
of Shetland, they discovered, one morning about daybreak, two 
ships lying at anchor. They were BothwelTs, and as soon as 
they were aware of their pursuers' approach, they slipped their 
cables and made for the north. 

The Unicorn was the fastest ship of the pursuing fleet, and 
she soon got ahead of the rest. The Sound of Bressay, a 
narrow strait between the Isle of Bressay 2 and Mainland of 
Shetland, lay before them. The pirate barks shot into this 
narrow and dangerous passage, Kirkaldy in the Unicorn fol- 
lowing close in their wake. A sunken ridge of rock, whose 

. — ■ _ . _ - — 

1 The capital of Orkney; on the 1 * Eaa\,ot^aJfl!^^^NsiS^ , «tAS5aB^^\ 
north-east of the island ot Mainland. I oppoalto IaxnAOl >&& w$&£l. 
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position is marked at high- water by a line of boiling surf, ob- 
structs the northern entrance of the passage. The pirates, 
familiar with the navigation, steered safely through the line of 
breakers into the smooth sea beyond. 

The Unicom, with every sail set, came sweeping along the 
narrow strait In vain the experienced mariners on board 
warned Kirkaldy of the danger. The gpdlant soldier, better 
able to head a charge of horse than to guide a sea-chase, was 
heedless of all remonstrance. The Unicom rushed at a charging 
pace among the breakers. There was a grating crash, the ship 
trembled at the shock through every timber, and the armed 
men on her deck were thrown prostrate. The pirate crews 
raised a loud shout of joy. The Unicorn filled so rapidly that 
there was barely time to get off the men to the other ships 
before she sank. 

This accident did not stop the pursuit. Away over the North 
Sea toward Denmark sped the pirate Earl, Kirkaldy with the 
three Dundee ships hotly following. At last they came within 
shot-range, and the cannon began their roaring dialogue. For 
three hours a running fight was kept up. The main-mast of 
Bothwell's ship, struck by a ball, toppled over and fell, and the 
crippled ship lay helpless on the water. But just as the out- 
law's capture seemed certain, the heavens grew black with 
storm. A sudden and furious tempest arose, and snatched the 
prey from Kirkaldy's grasp. The ships were separated. Both- 
well's vessels drove before the gale towards the coast of Nor- 
way. The pursuers, obliged to struggle with the fury of the 
tempest for their own safety, lost sight of the prize they had so 
nearly taken. But as soon as the hurricane abated they put 
themselves on the track again. 

Bothwell reached the harbour of Karmsund in Norway. 
The damaged condition of his ships compelled him to enter the 
harbour for repairs. Captain Clarke and David Wath, old and 
notorious pirates both, were the commanders of his two ships. 
It happened that a merchant of Bremen, 1 whose ship Wath 
had plundered among the Scottish isles, was at Karmsund. 
The trader recognised his plunderer, and told the authorities 

1 One of the three surviving Free I miles aouttv-vreat of Hamburg. The 
Cities of Germany: on the Weser, 59 \ ottiei Vwo «*TaL*xc&\«%wAA&2aw3k. 
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of the place. Pirates in the harbour! The matter must be 
seen to sharply. 

A Danish war ship, called the Bear, lay at Karmsund. Her 
captain went on board one of the suspicious vessels. A man, 
habited like a boatswain in an old and clouted sea-suit, stepped 
forward and said, " I am the husband of the Queen of Scotland ; 
I demand to be conducted into the presence of the King of 
Denmark." The captain of the Bear, astonished, as he well 
might be, judged it prudent to take this boatswain, who called 
himself a queen's husband, on board his own ship, and put 
him into the hands of authorities competent to deal with him. 

Bothwell was accordingly handed over to the magistrates of 
Bergen, 1 who sent him to the King of Denmark at Copenhagen. 
The King, who was a distant kinsman to the Queen of Scots — 
" second cousin once removed," if the reader can count it — 
committed him prisoner to the Castle of Malmo, 2 with instruc- 
tions " that he should be well entertained." 

Bothwell remained a prisoner in the fortress of Malmo for 
upwards of eight years. The liberty of the island, with plenty 
of everything, seems to have been allowed him. Tortured 
by the fear of being given up to England, or to Scotland, he 
drowned reflection in reckless drinking. Captain Clarke, the 
pirate, was the companion of his debaucheries ; and with this 
paltry rascal he revelled night and day — the man with whom 
he was drinking away his reason and his life being all the while 
a spy set to watch him and report his words. 

Bothwell, drinking to drown despair, soon broke his constitu- 
tion. A wasted, sallow, shaking form, clad in a rich velvet dress, 
might have been seen feebly pacing the ramparts of Malmo to 
court the soothing warmth of the northern sun. Wild fits of 
the trembling delirium shook his frame and harrowed his soul 
with ghastly terrors. Symptoms of dropsy by-and-by appeared. 
His body swelled, and he whose handsome person had attracted a 
queen but a few years before, was become a bloated, dismal object. 

Time passed, and eight years had already flown since Both- 
well had been sent a prisoner to Malmo, when news of his 
death arrived in Scotland. Mary's partisans gave out that he 

1 A sea-port on the west coast of Nor- 1 * In \tafc to\x\fo. o\ 9ra«fa!&, <sev 'Oca 
wsjr, north-west of Christian!*. \ eastern &qtq q! \tofc ^&to&. 
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had confessed the murder of Darnley, and solemnly avouched 
her innocence with his dying breath. A copy, in French, of 
the confession described itself as having been taken down by 
"a merchant worthy of faith," who was present and heard 
Bothwell make his dying declaration. The copy promised that 
its original, sealed with the seal of the King of Denmark, 
" would come to light some day, to establish the innocence of 
the Queen of Scots." But the merchant worthy of faith never 
made good his promise. The original was never forthcoming, 
nor, indeed, was Bothwell dead.* He survived the confession 
made with his dying breath for two whole years ! 

Some time before his death, Bothwell was removed from 

* Malm5 to the Castle of Dragsholm, 1 on the north 

1 K7ft coasfc °f Zealand. An entry in the parish register 

certifies the date of his burial. He had spent ten years 

in captivity, and at the time of his death he could not 

have been above forty-one or forty-two years of age. 

A few years ago, a decayed oaken coffin, in which lay the 
mouldering bones of the daring and guilty Bothwell, might have 
been seen in an aisle of the little parish of Faareveile. The 
church has been since refloored, and the coffin is no longer ex- 
posed to view, but the sacristan still points out the spot where 
Bothwell lies in his narrow bed. 



Questions. — Where did Bothwell go 
after leaving Mary at Carbeny Hill? 
How long did he remain at Dunbar? 
To whom did he apply for help? With 
what success? Where did he then go? 
Whom did he expect to help him there? 
What did he find? With whom did he 
then take refuge? Where did he re- 
side? Where did he go on leaving 
Spynie? On what kind of life did he 
enter ? Who were commissioned to pur- 
sue him? With how many ships did 
they set out? What ship belonged to 
Leith? To what port did the other 
three belong? What did they learn on 
reaching Orkney? Where did they fall 
in with Bothwell's ships? What did 
Bothwell do on seeing them? What 
narrow strait did they enter 1 "WTmA. 
happened to the Unicorn fhete? In 
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what direction did Bothwell then go? 
What was the effect of the cannonade? 
What occurred when Bothwell's capture 
seemed certain? What harbour did 
Bothwell reach? How was it discovered 
that his ships were pirate ships? How 
did Bothwell address the Danish cap- 
tain? To whom was he sent? Where 
did the King confine him? How long 
did he remain a prisoner there? What 
fear tortured him? To what did he 
give himself up? Who was his com- 
panion? What was Clarke in reality? 
What change came upon Bothwell's 
person ? What rumour was given out 
two years before he died? For what 
purpose? Where was he removed be- 
fore his death? How old was he when 
Yve &&d^ How long had he been a 
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4.— REIGN OP JAMES VI. (Part L) 

1568 to 1603 A.D.— 35 years. 

Bon of Mary and Darnley. Married Anne of Denmark. 



THE GOOD REGENT. 

For nearly three years after the flight of Mary, the Earl of Murray, 
known as The Good Regent, held sway in Scotland. He ruled with 
vigour and firmness, and the prosperity of the country began to revive. 
His adhesion to the Protestant party secured him the support of Queen 
Elizabeth. In 1669 Murray went to Westminster 1 to consult with the 
English Queen and Cecil, her secretary, on the position of Mary. He 
carried with him all the evidence he could gather of her share in Darn- 
ley's murder. No formal trial of the Queen took place; but she was 
kept a close prisoner. 

While the Regent was absent in England, new mischiefs 
were brewing in Scotland. All sorts of rumours were kept fly- 
ing about by the Queen's partisans. " The Regent has sold him- 
self to the English." " He has engaged to deliver the young 
King into their hands." "He is to receive English garrisons 
into the castles of Stirling and Edinburgh, and other strong- 
holds." '* If the young King dies, the Regent is to succeed him, 
and hold the kingdom as a vassal of England." These false- 
hoods, blown abroad with all winds, agitated the Scottish mind 
in a manner not to be imagined in these days. 

The Regent came home to a miserable country. It was early 
in February when he arrived. All through the dreary 
winter there had been a grievous dearth. A pesti- ,.A 
lence was raging so dire, that in Edinburgh alone two 
thousand five hundred and fifty persons had died ; and 
the cry was as the cry of Egypt, when there was not a house 
where there was not one dead. What sounds have been 
heard in these Edinburgh streets and closes in the days and 
nights of the olden time ! 

In that season of black terror, rules of stern severity were 
enforced to stop the course of the pestilence. As soon as the 
infection was known to be in any house, the whole family, with 

1 The western part ot Iah&ou. 
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all their effects, were conveyed to the Borough Moor. 1 On this 
waste a camp for the infected was formed, with huts for their 
housing. A great caldron, erected to boil their clothes, steamed 
beside the camp. All persons were forbidden on pain of death 
to visit their friends on the moor, except at a certain hour, and 
under charge of the proper officer. It was on pain of death, 
too, if any man had a case of the disease in his family, and, 
shrinking from the dreadful plague encampment, tried to keep 
it secret. One William Smith, and " his spouse Black Meg," 
were found guilty of " concealing the pest in their house," and 
were executed. 

Civil war threatened to add its miseries to the two woes which 
were scourging the land. The Queen had appointed Duke 
Ohattelherault, 2 head of the great House of Hamilton, as her 
deputy. The Duke, by public proclamation in her name, 
charged all subjects of the realm to give no obedience to any 
authority but his; and gathered his spears to make it good. 
Huntly spoiled Angus and Mearns, and bore himself like a 
king in the north. 

The Regent was a man who could deal promptly with such 
matters. He marched west to Glasgow with five pieces of 
ordnance, to talk with the Hamiltons. But the iron throats 
were not required to take any part in the conversation, for the 
Hamiltons agreed to own the authority of the King and the 
Regent. Early in summer he went northward, with suffi- 
cient harquebusiers 8 in his train. Huntly and the principal 
clans gave hostages for their good behaviour — such persuasion is 
there in harquebus barrels. Many a strutting chief, guilty of 
the violent hand, was summoned to the Regent's presence at 
Aberdeen, Elgin, or Inverness, fined, "forced to satisfy the 
complainers, ,, and go home with sporran* flat and lean. The 
Borders, too, shall know that they have a master. Harvest- 
time sees the Regent sweeping through the dales, and returning 
with threescore and twelve hostages, near of kin to moss-troop- 
ing chiefs, heirs of spear and spur, who shall be sent over the 



1 A moor on ttie south of Edinburgh, 
near where Morningside now stands. 
' The French title of the Duke ol 



L Hamilton ; pronounced SJiatelro, ' tapAwn, 



3 Bearers of the harquebus [har / kwe- 
bus), an old-fashioned hand-gun 
* Tufc "povialv ox \»urse, worn b7 High- 
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watfcr of Forth, to dwell in quiet Fife, as pledges for the con- 
duct of father or uncle in the old grim tower at home. The 
Regent is a king of men, and can make the lawless do his 
strong bidding. 

Meanwhile, subtle Lethington has been going up and down 
in his cloak of darkness, setting a great scheme in train for the 
restoration of the Queen. Kirkaldy of Grange has been cap- 
tain of Edinburgh Castle ever since be returned from chasing 
Bothwell over the north seas. Lethington's smooth words 
have slid into his ears. O gallant soldier, could you but see 
what a deadly snake is gliding round you, and knotting you in 
a death knot ! 

The Regent was sitting with his council in Stirling. It was 
a day in early September, and from the castle windows on the 
lofty rock the corn shocks could be seen dotting the fair carse 1 
spread out below. Captain Thomas Crawford of Jordan Hill — 
the same cool and daring soldier who afterwards took Dumbar- 
ton Castle, scaling its precipice at black midnight — entered the 
council-chamber, and formally accused Lethington of being art 
and part in the murder of Darnley. The wily Secretary, smil- 
ing a calm and sneering smile, was forthwith put into ward as 
a State prisoner. From Stirling he was sent to Edinburgh, 
and committed to the custody of Lord Home at his house on 
the Castle Hill, there to await his trial. 

One night about ten o'clock, Kirkaldy came down from the 
Castle with a party of men. The risp 2 on Lord Home's door 
sent its harsh grating noise along the silent street as its ring 
was sharply moved up and down by the hand of a soldier. 
Kirkaldy demands speech of Home, and presents a paper. It 
is an order, signed with the Regent's name, to deliver the 
prisoner to the governor of the Castle. Lethington is handed 
over to Kirkaldy, wishes his late host and keeper a fair good- 
night, and is soon safe in the Castle with bolt and bar behind 
him. Next morning it is discovered that the order with the 
Regent's signature is forged. The wiliest head in broad 
Scotland, and her most accomplished soldier, are in the rock- 
perched Castle of Edinburgh. The wily head has corrupted 

1 A valley or river-basin. I door oi &\\o\j&fc, t«A. , ia»fe^«**»V&stfS*sst 
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the brave heart Proud and defiant they two dwell on thetop 
of that rock, with its grinning rows of cannon. A black down- 
coming from their lofty eyrie awaits them. 

While Scotland was thriving wonderfully under Murray's 
vigorous rule, a plot for his murder was got up by the Arch- 
bishop of St. Andrews, 1 the Abbot of Arbroath, and other 
leaders of Mary's party. An occasion was soon found for 
giving effect to their scheme. The Regent had been at Dum- 
barton, and" was on his return to Edinburgh. Hamilton of 
Bothwellhangh dogged his steps. At Glasgow, and again at 
Stirling, he sought an opportunity to accomplish his bloody 
purpose, but failed. The Regent lodged a night in Linlithgow, 
and on the morrow resumed his progress towards Edinburgh. 
On account of the crowd which thronged the narrow street, he 
was obliged to walk his horse at a slow pace. 

There was a house belonging to the Archbishop of St. 

Andrews before which he had to pass. This house had a 

lattice-window lighting its wooden stair-case. About the stair 

sheets were hung, as if some peaceful housewife had put her 

linen out to dry. Through this lattice glared the fierce eye of 

the assassin, his hag-but in his grasp, and the match burning: 

The loud report of a shot rang out The Regent was seen to 

reel in his saddle, and the horse of a gentleman who rode on the 

M farther side of him fell dead. The same bullet which 

«l mnrJ killed the horse had passed through the Regent's body. 

Calm as he ever was, Murray lighted down, and walked 

on foot to his lodging, as if he felt no pain. Towards 

midnight he breathed his last. 

The murderer mounted a fleet horse, which his brother held 
ready saddled and bridled for him at the back door of the house, 
and escaped. To palliate the atrocious crime, it was said that 
the Regent had seized the lands and house of Bothwellhaugh, 
and had turned out Hamilton's wife in a stormy night, and 
almost in a state of nakedness, into the woods, where she was 
found next day furiously mad. The story is known to be a 
sheer fabrication. 

Never since King Robert the Bruce died had Scotland 
^ i 

1 A brother o! the Ifcake ot liinSiVsn. 
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suffered so great a loss. Had Murray lived, Knox's grand 
plan for the education of the people would probably have been 
carried out, and Scotland would by this time have enjoyed 
nearly three centuries of educational blessings on the ample 
and noble scale which the reformer proposed. This hope 
perished with the murdered Regent, and the smoke of the 
assassin's shot at Linlithgow has proved a darkening cloud to 
Scotland until this day. Had Murray lived to make law 
strong and steady, and to train the little King, his nephew, for 
the throne, the course of Scottish history might have run far 
differently, and many a bloody page of it might have been clean. 
The Good Regent was buried in the south aisle of St. Giles's 
Church, where the inscription over his tomb, engraved on 
brass, was long seen. The coffin was set down before the pulpit, 
while Knox preached the funeral sermon, from the text, 
"Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord;" and the vast 
congregation of three thousand people wept around. 



Questions. — How long did Regent 
Murray rule after the flight of Mary ? 
How did he role? What secured 
him the support of Queen Elizabeth? 
For what purpose did he go to West- 
minster in 1569? What did he take 
with him? What was going on in 
Scotland during the Regent's absence? 
What rumours were kept flying about? 
What effect had they? When did the 
Regent return to Scotland? From 
what two evils wad the country suffer- 
ing? What means were taken to stop 
the course of the pestilence? Where 
were infected families sent? What 
was the penalty for visiting the camp? 
And for "concealing the pest in the 
house"? Who were executed for that 
offence ? What third misery threatened 
the country? Who claimed the sub- 
mission of the people as Mary's deputy? 
Who acted like a king in the north? 
What did Murray do? How did he 
deal with the Borders? Who, mean- 



while, was intriguing for Mary's restora- 
tion? Whom did he secure as an ally? 
What accusation was brought against 
Lethington ? Where ? By whom ? 
Where was he sent? To whose custody 
was he committed? How was his re- 
lease effected ? What plot did Murray's 
enemies form? Who were at the head 
of it? What occasion was found for 
effecting their purpose? Who was the 
assassin ? Where had he sought oppor- 
tunities without success? Where did 
he succeed? From what house was the 
shot fired? What means were taken to 
screen the murderer? What effect had 
the bullet after passing through Murray's 
body? What did Murray do after he 
was struck? When did he die? How did 
the murderer escape ? What story was 
invented to palliate his crime ? What 
hope perished with the murdered Re- 
gent? Where was he buried? Who 
preached the funeral sermon? From 
what text? 



DUMBARTON ROCK. 

Six months passed away amid confusion a,w& &sfcras&sso& \*b- 
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elected. The new Regent was the Earl of T^lipx, father erf 

the murdered Darnley, and grandfather of the child King. The 

times needed a strong man, but Lennox was not strong. "A 

hood upon a staff, some said, — a stick set np with a robe upon 

it. The able man beside him, James Douglas, Earl of Morton, 

was the true Regent Morton was Regent in fact, Lennox in 

name. The Queen Mary party refused to own Lennox, and 

they were able and ready for war. War began forthwith, a 

war that was soon to become unexampled for exasperation and 

ferocity. 

"The man on the craig," Kirkaldy of Orangey unfurled 

the Queen's standard, and from his lofty rock dominated the 

city of Edinburgh. Being a skilful captain, he got together 

ample stores of war material, and put everything in perfect 

repair. In the height of his confidence he defied his enemies 

in verse. " He made a rambling rhyme, which went from 

hand to hand, wherein he reproached bitterly the lords main- 

tainers of the King's authority." Edinburgh Castle, according 

to its rhyming governor, was a nut which they had better not 

try to crack : — 

" When they have lost as many teeth 
As they did at the siege of Leith, 
They will be fain to leave it." 

While Edinburgh Castle was holding its head thus high, its 
sister of Dumbarton had already fallen. Dumbarton Castle, 
high-perched on its precipitous double-headed rock, was counted 
in those days an impregnable stronghold. The possession of 
this Castle and port gave the rebels the command of the Clyde, 
and a door of entrance for foreign troops and supplies. 

The way of its winning was this : The wife of a soldier in 
the garrison, Robertson by name, was in the habit of visiting 
her husband Some valuables were amissing, and Lord Flem- 
ing, the governor, caused Robertson's wife to be lashed on sus- 
picion of the theft. Robertson, in deep anger, resolved that 
the governor should pay for that. He deserted, and went to 
Glasgow, where the Regent happened to be laid up, partly by 
a fall from his horse and partly with the gout. Robertson 
contrived to get speech of Robert Douglas, a kinsman of the 
■Regent, and offered to win the Cas&e VL * ttaSBrasrt. wro^as^ 
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were to follow him as guide. His plan seemed feasible, and 
two cool and daring officers, Captain Crawford of Jordan Hill 
and Captain Cunningham, undertook to make the attempt. 

Some days were spent in preparing ladders, grappling-irons, 
and other appliances for scaling the rock. The night of the 
first of April was fixed for the enterprise. It v/as after 
midnight when Crawford and his men reached the foot ^*n+ 9 
of the rock. It had been clear moonlight, but the moon 
was down, and a thick mist enveloped the rock from 
the middle upwards. The perilous venture was to be made at 
a place called the Beak, the highest part of the rock. Here, it 
was presumed, the slackest watch would be kept. 

A whispered word of command, and nimble hands rear the 
long ladders, sixty steps in height, against the rock. Dusky 
forms begin to climb. A ladder, harsh grating against the 
rock, slips down and falls with a crash. The assailants gain 
their feet, and look up dismayed to the towering rock, wrapped 
in mist and darkness. Surely that noise has discovered them. 
But no ; all is silent. Sounds made so far below do not rise to 
the top of that gigantic rock, looming black and huge through 
the misty night. 

Warily they set their ladder again, and make it firm and 
sure. The foremost men — Robertson and Captain Crawford 
— are at the top. Twenty feet from the top of the ladders an 
ash-tree grows from a cleft of the rock. Eobertson and the 
Captain, carrying ropes with them, climb silently to the tree, 
fix the ropes, and drop them to the men on the ladders. 

The latter gain the ledge where the ash-tree grows. They 
haul up their ladders, and rear them once more against the 
face of the rock. They are pressing up the ladders, hanging 
between heaven and earth. One of the soldiers, his nervous 
system excited to a tremendous pitch as he climbs the quivering 
ladder at this dizzy height, where the very place puts despera- 
tion in the brain, is seized with a fit, clenches the ladder with 
the wild strength of convulsion, and can neither go up nor 
down. But the ready wit of Captain Crawford surmounts the 
strange obstruction. "Tie the man with your cords to the 
ladder. Turn the ladder, and mount !" 

At the foot of the wall on the to^ oi fo<& w^^au&Sak&ss* 
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are set again, their grappling -hooks seizing the cope-stone. 
Day is breaking, so long and toilsome has the ascent of the preci- 
pice been. Captain Alexander Ramsay is the first on the 
top of the wall, and his shout, " A Darnley ! a Darnley ! " 
makes the cliffs ring. He leaps down, and replies with his 
swinging blade to the assault of three soldiers. Close at his 
back others leap in with tiger spring. The wall, old and ruin- 
ous, sways with the weight of the men eagerly rushing up the 
ladders, falls inward, and makes a clear entrance for the bold 
assailants. The upper castle with its artillery is won. 

Those who kept watch in the nether castle, 1 the Wallace 
Tower, the " White Tower with the windy hall, 1 ' and the build- 
ing between the rocks, as soon as they saw their own artillery 
turned against them, took to flight, and made off each man as 
he could. 

The governor got out by a postern door, and as the tide was 
in, pushed off a boat, and escaped to Argyle. A few prisoners 
were taken. Among them, in shirt of mail, and with a' steel 
bonnet on his grizzled head, was the Archbishop of St. 
Andrews, who had plotted the murder of the Good Begent* 
Five days afterwards he was hanged at Stirling. 



Questions. — What time elapsed be- 
fore a successor to Murray was elected? 
Who was the new Regent? Who was 
Regent in fact? Who refused to own 
Lennox? What began forthwith ? Who 
dominated the city of Edinburgh? 
How did he defy his enemies? What 
castle had already fallen? What led 
to the winning of Dumbarton Castle? 
Who undertook to make the attempt? 
On what kind of night was the assault 
made? At what point? Why there? 



What dismayed the assailants at the 
outset ? Who were foremost of the 
assailants? Where did they fix ropes 
to help their followers ? How did 
Crawford deal with the soldier seised 
with a convulsive fit? Who was first 
on the top of the wall? How was a 
clear entrance made for the assailants? 
What did the watchers in the other 
towers do? How did the governor 
escape? Who was among the prisoners? 
What was his fate? 



PARLIAMENT UNDER FIRE. 



If you have for your neighbour a lofty castle, whose cannon 
look down upon your chimney-tops, it is well to be on good 
terms with your neighbour. The town of Edinburgh had the 
misfortune to be at war witla. \\a Casftta. Never was town more 



1 That is, tho lower caatU. 
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heinously abused. The governor of the Castle did his pleasure 
upon the town that crouched under his batteries. 

He seized the town gates, placed guards of his soldiers upon 
them, and kept the keys in his own hands. He loop-holed the 
vaults of the Cathedral Church of St. Giles for musketry, so 
thickly that they were "made like a riddle." This gave him 
a strong post in the heart of the town. He mounted cannon 
upon its tower, to sweep the long line of the Canongate. He 
east a rampart and a ditch across the High Street and the "West 
Bow, the two approaches to the Castle. He gave to all the 
citizens who would not " assure him of their true friendship " 
the choice of leaving the town in six hours, " with certification" 
that if they stayed longer he would treat them as his enemies. 
Poor old Edinburgh was in an iron grip. 

Fierce and lawless men gathered about the town, wild fellows 
of the Hamilton clan, ferocious moss-troopers of the Border 
chieftains, who supported the Queen's cause, — a mixed and dan- 
gerous crew. It happened one evening that John Knox sat in 
another than his customary seat in his own house in the Nether 
Bow. 1 A musket ball was fired in at the window, and lodged 
in the ceiling of the apartment. The seal which he usually 
occupied was exactly in the course of the bullet, and had he sat 
there that evening, he must have been slain. 

The Eegent had summoned a Parliament to meet at Edin- 
burgh. But the rebels were in Edinburgh, and the 
man on the rock had the keys of the gates. The head ^ jL^ ' 
of the Canongate 2 suburb was, however, withiu the 
freedom of the city, and there the Parliament might 
legally meet. The Regent threw up a " sconce" or battery on 
the Dhu Craig, 3 or Black Rock, the southern part of the Calton 
Hill, looking across the valley. This battery was intended to 
command the Canongate and protect the Parliament. A trench 
and barricade outside the Nether Bow gate were designed to 
prevent any sally of the rebels from the town. 

Parliament, guarded by a strong force, met in a house beside 
the Cross of St. John, 4 and continued its sittings for three days. 

1 A gate east of the Castle. I 3 On -wMcVv \,\\* YAtatora^ct ^^ ^<s^ 

8 The continvation of the High Street, \ stands. 



Each day was a day of battle. Musketeers, posted at the 
upper windows of the houses, both outside and inside the gate, 
kept up an incessant fire over the wall. The rebel cannon 
from the Castle sent their heavy baits plunging down the long 
street, or tearing through the houses. The Regent's Dhu 
Craig battery cannonaded the town. Mons Meg 1 was dragged 
down from the Castle to the Black Friars' Yard, near what is 
now Infirmary Street, to open her great bellowing thrwt in 
the Btrife. Twenty-four of her huge stone shot, each twenty 
inches in diameter, came roaring through the air. 

A Parliament sitting beside the Cross of St John, honourable 
gentlemen delivering their speeches amid the crackle of mus- 
ketry, and with the balls of Mons Meg booming over their 
heads — -it was the pursuit of legislation under difficulties. A 
Parliament of firm stuff, truly. The musketry was very fatal 
to the soldiers on both sides ; but, strange to say, no member of 
the Parliament, though it was continually under fire, was either . 
killed or hurt ! 




When this tough Parliament had got its work dohe, it ad- 
journed to meet in Stirling some months afterwards. The 
Regent withdrew to Stirling, unable at present to undertake 
the siege of Edinburgh. Morton returned to his own Castle of 
Dalkeith, sis miles from the city. Kirkaldy determined to 
burn his town, or at least to brave him at his own gate. He 
despatched a Captain Melville with two hundred musketeers, 
one hundred horse, and two "falcons"— small brass cannon — 

They marched out of Edinburgh before daybreak, intending a 
surprise. They were discovered, however, as they marched over 
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the hill of Lugton, about half a mile from Dalkeith. Quick 
as fingers could gird on iron and buckle saddle-girth Morton's 
men turned out, two hundred footmen and sixty horse, himself 
at the head of them, and charged sharply on the enemy. Three 
gentlemen of the Earl's company were slain at his side, with 
several of the men-at-arms. But the enemy were driven back 
and forced to retreat. Three or four times they made a stand, 
and as often were beaten back. The pursuit continued for 
three miles, and many were speared and Shot on both sides. 

On the top of Cfraigxnillar hill, beside the grand old castle, 
they turned at bay again. Captain Melville opened a barrel of 
gunpowder, which they carried strapped to the back of a horse. 
The soldiers crowded around him for a supply of ammunition, 
their matchlock guns and burning matches in their hands. A 
spark from a gun match fell into the barrel of powder, which 
exploded, killing or disabling sixteen of the soldiers. The 
luckless captain was fairly blown into the air " a good space," 
and died a few days afterwards in great agony. The pursuers 
pressed the chase till they came so near Edinburgh that a body 
of horse sallied out and chased them in their turn. So ended 
"the hint 1 fight," one of the numberless fierce skirmishes which 
took place about Edinburgh at this wretched time. 



Questions. — With whom was the 
town of Edinburgh at war? For what 
purpose did the governor of the Castle 
use the Church of St. Giles? Where 
did he mount cannon? How did 
he guard the approaches to the Castle? 
What alternative did he offer to the 
citizens? What narrow escape did 
John Knox make? Where had the 
Parliament to meet? By what battery 
was it protected? What were de- 
signed to prevent a sally of the rebels 
from the town? Where was the house 



in which Parliament met? How long 
did its sittings continue? Of what did 
each day consist? What great gun was 
dragged down from the Castle? Who 
alone suffered from the cannonade? 
Where did the Parliament meet some 
months afterwards? Where did Morton 
go? Whom did Kirkaldy send against 
him? What was the result of the at- 
tack? Where did Melville's men turn 
at bay ? What accident then occurred ? 
How many were killed or disabled? 
What is the fight called? 



THE DOUGLAS WARS. 

Parliament had not a comfortable seat at the head of the 
Canongate, with cannon-shot plunging over them, and the angry 
sputter of musketry around them.- Their session at Stirling 



1 hunt is Scottish tot matafo. 
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whither they adjourned, proved even less pleasant. There was in 
Edinburgh one George Bell, a Stirling man, who knew all the 
town — every street, lane, and corner in it. It was known 
that the lords assembled in Stirling kept but a careless watch — 
a security rather dangerous to indulge in when a captain of such 
dash and daring as Kirkaldy was within thirty miles of them. 
Night had just begun to yield to gray dawn on a September 
morning, and Stirling town was sunk in deep sleep, 

1fi7l' wnen a DUrs t °f wu ^ c" 68 — "God and the Queen!" 
j^ D "A Hamilton! a Hamilton!" — broke fiercely upon 
the silence. A swift night march had brought to the 
town two hundred of Kirkaldy's horsemen, each with a foot- 
soldier on his crupper. 

Guided by George Bell, they had entered the town so silently 
that not a dog barked at them. Silently they had occupied the 
market-place, and set guards on all the openings into it The 
town was completely in their possession. Dusky forms were at 
the door of each nobleman's lodging, knocking fiercely for ad- 
mission with spear-butt or dagger-haft. The noblemen, com- 
pletely taken by surprise, surrendered without resistance — all 
but the Earl of Morton. He defended his house so stoutly that 
the assailants could force him out only by setting it on fire. 
Not till the house was filled with fire and smoke did Morton 
yield himself. Regent Lennox and all the nobles in the town 
were prisoners in the hands of the bold assailants. 

Meantime the alarm* spread, and the men of Stirling, leap- 
ing from their beds and snatching their weapons, gathered 
to the fray. In a house at the top of the market-place the red 
glow of gun-matches might have been seen in the dull gray dawn. 
It was the Earl of Mar's new house, which, being unfinished 
and uninhabited, the assailants had not thought of guarding. 
Mar brought down his men from the Castle, entered the house 
from the back, and posted his musketeers at the windows look- 
ing down on the enemy in the street. The musketry blazed out, 
and the angry lead crashed into the thickest of the throng. A 
panic and headlong flight ensued, and in the rush to the gate 
they trod one upon another. The prisoners were made free as 
suddenly as they had been taken, axu\. acvrevvi eft 'Oas. <sac^\»Ts> ^ere 
prisoners to their prisoners. 
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The Eegent had been placed on a war-horse. They had got 
him outside the gate, but the rescue was close upon them. A 
minute more and the Eegent would have been free ; but Captain 
Calder rode up behind, lifted his mail jacket, and shot him 
through the back with his " dag " or pistol. The ball passed 
through him, but the Eegent kept his seat on horseback till he 
came to the Castle. As he paced slowly up the long sloping 
street, his friends talked cheerfully about his hurt. " If the 
babe be well," he said — meaning the little King, his grandchild 
— " all is well." 

When he was laid in bed and his wound was examined, it 
was seen that he had not many hours to live. He called' the 
lords to his bedside, commended their infant Sovereign to their 
care, and exhorted them to choose some God-fearing person as 
his successor in the regency. In the evening the Eegent died. 
He was buried in the Chapel of Stirling Castle, with such 
funeral honours as the town and the time could afford. 

After Lennox, the Earl of Mar was chosen Eegent — honest 
and faithful Mar, the guardian of the little King — the same 
who refused to trust the infatuated Queen with her own child. 
The new Eegent set himself with vigour to hunt the rebels out 
of Edinburgh. He summoned a force for the siege of the town, 
cast trenches, opened batteries, and set his cannon a-roaring. 
Forty or fifty feet of the south wall were beaten down ; but 
from the roofs of St. Giles's Kirk and the Kirk-of-Field, and 
from the Castle batteries, the Eegent got as good as he gave. 
Ammunition, too, failed, and the iron mouths wanted provender. 
The siege had to be given up, and a blockade was tried, in the 
hope that hunger might gnaw the obstinacy out of the rebels, 
and force them to surrender. 

Meanwhile the civil war raged with increasing cruelty and 
ferocity. The whole country was divided into King's men and 
Queen's men, and Scotsmen slaughtered each other in the 
names of the mother and her son. Both parties hanged their 
prisoners without mercy. Gallows answered to gallows, and 
when the Eegent strung up a row at the Gallowlee, midway 
between Leith and Edinburgh, the rebels strung up a row on 
the Castle Hill. Douglas, Earl of Morton, got the cral& *& 
suggesting these dreadful severities. \iOTl% ?vi\,er««x^^\sv*^fc 
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homes of Scotland, men shuddered as they spoke of the 
Douglas wars. 1 

The bloody strife thus named was carried on by means of 
numberless skirmishes, surprises, and barbarous ravagings. 
Some of the atrocities committed were savage beyond descrip- 
tion. Gordon of Auchindown, brother to the Marquis of 
Huntly, was in arms for the Queen. Gordon's men came to the 
Castle of Towie 2 in' the absence of its master, a King's man of 
the name of Forbes. His wife, with the spirit of a Scottish 
lady of those days, refused to surrender the house. The Gor- 
dons heaped a huge pile of fir wood and dry heather against the 
walls, and fired the castle. The iron barred windows forbade 
escape, and the unfortunate lady, with her children and whole 
household, to the number of thirty-seven persons, perished amid 
the wild roaring flames. 

All the country suffered miserably, but the case of Edinburgh 
was specially hard. As the rebels held the Castle, the city be- 
low lay at the mercy of their cannon, and they tyrannized over 
it pitilessly. Many of the King's friends fled, and their houses 
were given over to plunder. The Regent put the famine 
screw up<m all in the city, friends and foes alike. He for- 
bade the inbringing of fuel and victuals, on pain of death. 
He broke the winding-gear of all the coal-pits in the district, 
so that no coal could be drawn up. He destroyed all the 
mills round about. Some of the millers, men of " manly make," 
as millers ought to be, were killed in defending their mills. 
Countrymen coming with their carts to sell their fartfnstuff 
were hanged, or burned in the face with a hot iron. Women 
coming to market were stripped and scourged. One woman, 
who had tried to sell some little matter of country produce in 
Edinburgh, was taken to her own village of West Edmonston, 
and there hanged. 

So great was the dearth produced in the city, that a peck of 
meal sold for twelve shillings ; and the timber of houses, which 
they took down for the purpose, was sold as fuel by the stone 
weight. These stern measures were effectual. The rebels were 



1 Morton's name was James Douglas, \ * S*fc \tofe YniJtaA." YAbcgl O QsnftaC 
and the cry of "No quarter" vras at- \ m ttv* &^*M*^^"^ "$*«*»» «*> 
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glad to get a truce, upon the condition that the town of Edin- 
burgh should be " patent to all the King's subjects ; w — as much 
as to say that they yielded it up because they could hold it no 
longer. The Regent and his troops entered accordingly. 



Questions. — What was the nature 
of the Parliament's session at Stirling? 
Who was George Bell ? Whom did he 
guide into Stirling? Who alone did 
not surrender? How was he driven out 
of his house ? Who were taken prison- 
ers? Who meantime were alarmed? 
What house had not been guarded by 
the assailants ? What use was made of 
it ? What ensued ? What was the fate 
of Lennox? What did he say as he 
rode towards the Castle ? What advice 
did he give to the lords before he died ? 



Who was chosen as his successor ? What 
task did Mar set himself? Why had 
the siege to be given up? By what 
was the civil war characterized ? What 
name was given to the wars? Why? 
Describe the attack on the Castle of 
Towie. What city suffered most in the 
strife? Why? What strong measures 
did the Regent adopt towards it ? How 
were countrymen who brought in farm- 
stuff treated ? What shows the great- 
ness of the dearth? What effect had 
these measures on the rebels? 



1572 
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Regent Mar had filled his high office only some thirteen 
months, when a sudden illness cut him off. Parliament chose 
Morton in his room. Let Kirkaldy and Lethington 1 
look to it. Their hour is coming fast. They had 1^0 
turned the Castle Rock into a live volcano, its iron 
eruptions sending terror among the miserable citizens. 
But a live volcano with iron eruptions at the town-end must 
be quenched at any cost, and Morton will find a way to do it. 
" The Regent is resolved to pull this thorn out of his foot." 

His first work was to block up the Castle by strongly-manned 
trenches. The High Street, sloping down from the Castle gate 
in a straight line, lay exposed for nearly a mile of its length to 
the cannon of the " Castilians." The Regent caused three 
traverses or ramparts of earth and turf to be raised at in- 
tervals across the street. These earthen dikes were so high and 
thick, that under their shelter the citizens could walk safely to 
and fro upon their business. People went to church, and Par- 
liament men went to their meetings, while the cannon-balls spent 
themselves with a harmless thud 2 upon the earthen mounds. 

1 Leaders of the Queen's party. Kirk- mander of Edinburgh Castle. Mait- 

aldy of Grange had originally adhered land of Lethington had been Secretary 

to the Lords of the Congregation, but of State to <^\vfc«tv "NLkcj . 

bad changed his aide. He was com- * A.YA\m\.,\vwrs vraxA. 
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One dark night in February Kirkaldy sallied forth, broke into 
the trenches, drove out the trench-guard, and thus got into the 
town. It was a fine night for the torch, the wind 
1 K7*4 blowing strong from the westward. Kirkaldy caused 
A * his men to set fire to several houses, and then re- 
tired within his gates again. The fire was quickly 
carried by the wind eastward into the city. The thick dry 
thatch of the houses blazed fast and furiously. When the 
citizens tried to quench the flames or rescue any of their prop- 
erty, the cannon of the C;istle, guided by the light of the con- 
flagration, played upon them. It seemed as if nothing eonld 
save the city from destruction. 

The miserable people cowering together in dark corners — 
the wail and shriek of women and children rising between the 
gusts of *the wild wind — the roaring of cannon and the crash of 
shot — the fierce faces of the cannoniers on the lofty batteries, 
lighted up by the sheets of flame thrown high into the vault of 
night — what a scene of lurid terror ! Happily the fire slack- 
ened, and stopped after about one hundred houses had been de- 
stroyed. But Edinburgh sternly remembered that night "when 
the day of reckoning came. 

That day was coming fast. There was not in Scotland suffi- 
cient artillery to undertake the siege of the Castle. The Regent 
therefore borrowed thirty pieces from Queen Elizabeth, which, 
with his own guns, made battery power enough to hammer 
the Castle into ruins. He then set to work and built batteries : 
one on the ground where Heriot's Hospital now stands j 1 one on 
the fields where George Street 2 now stretches its roomy length, 
to boom across the North Loch ; 3 one on the Dhu Craig, 4 to fire 
across the deep valley in the line of the air-hung wire which now 
fires the time-gun ; and one on the Castle Hill facing the gate. 

On a Sunday in May these girdling batteries were ready to 
begin. The roar of their opening volley was answered by a 
long and loud shriek from the women in the Castle, which was 
distinctly heard in the besiegers' camp. For ten days they 



1 South-east of the Castle. 

2 North of the Castle. 

3 The valley on the north side of the 



to the beginning of the present century, 
and was called the North Loch. 
4 The Black Rock ; the south-western 



Castle Rock was filled with watei down \ apvw ot \k* GaWouWW. 
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kept pounding ol. The answering iron-throats on the Castle 
batteries, brisk and quick enough at first, began to give out a 
slow and feeble voice. The battered walls began to yield. A 
great square tower, called David's Tower, toppled over and 
fell with a crash, blocking up the entrance between the Castle 
and the outer court. The fallen rubbish choked up the well. 

When battlements are strewed with the blood-stained frag- 
ments of shattered and dismounted guns — when there is no 
water to soften the black and parched lips, and " the wall runs 
down like a sandy brae" — resistance becomes a desperate folly. 
Kirkaldy's men were not disposed to fight longer in the use- 
less struggle, and their loud murmurs told him their deter- 
mination. 

On the tenth afternoon of the cannonade, a drum from the 
Castle beat a parley. 1 The batteries sank into silence, the 
smoke cleared away, and the cannoniers, leaning on their guns, 
waited to see what should follow. First one man was Jffwered 
over the wall by a rope, and then a second and a tlurd. It was 
Kirkaldy himself with two of his friends, coming to have speech 
of the English leader. 

He asked life, lands, honours, bag and baggage for himself and 
for all that were with him. The terms he sought were refused) 
and he went back to his ruined hold, resolute to defend it still, 
on the small remaining chance that help would yet reach him 
from France or Spain. But his men refused to obey him any 
longer. His battles were over. There was nothing 
left but unconditional surrender. Lethington could * & Irjo 
find no device in his inventive brain to delay the ruin 
he had brought upon himself and his friend. The 
remnant of the garrison, not exceeding one hundred and sixty 
men, marched out and yielded themselves to the English. 

The English had done the work for which they came, and in 
a fortnight they departed towards Berwick. . The prisoners 
had submitted to the Queen of England's will, and her will was 
to leave them to the will of the Begent. One of them, it was 
suspected, grimly made up his mind not to wait for the Begent's 
' will. Lethington died, self -poisoned as men thought. 

1 From the French parlcr, Vo Ktra^* 
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Kirkaldy had little right to expect mercy. He had deserted 
his friends, and had placed his sword and his undoubtedly great 
powers at the service of their enemies. He had caused the death 
of the Regent Lennox, and, first and last, a great slaughter of 
his fellow-countrymen. He had fired Edinburgh town, and sent 
cannon-shot among the wretched people when they strove to 
quench their burning houses. Deeds like these were not likely 
to be either forgotten or forgiven. k Kirkaldy was brought to 
trial, and condemned to die. 

In those stern times the criminal heard his sentence and suf- 
fered it on one and the same day. Kirkaldy's last of days was 
come. As soon as sentence was passed he was visited by an 
old friend, David Lindsay, minister of Leith. The doomed 
man sent him to the Regent, offering all his heritage to the last 
rood, and to pass out of the country into perpetual exile, if only 
his life were spared. It could not be. The Regent shook his head 
in stern refusal. Kirkaldy was hanged at the Cross the same 
afternoon, at four o'clock ; and with him died the last hope of 
the Queen's party in Scotland. 



For the next five years Morton ruled with a despotic hand. His 
success made him arrogant. He was insolent to the nobles, and un- 
i k«tq ^^y 8evere m ki 8 treatment of the young King. A strong party 
was formed against him. James was advised to rid himself of 
the Regent's control. A Parliament was summoned. Morton 
resigned the regency; and the King, then aged twelve, took the 
government into his own hands. Three years later the aged Morton 
was tried and executed as an accomplice in the murder of Darnley. 



Questions. — How long did Mar hold 
the regency? Who succeeded him? 
What stronghold did he resolve to take? 
What was his first work? What was 
the effect of the ramparts? What did 
the garrison do one night in February? 
How many houses were destroyed by 
the fire? From whom did Morton bor- 
row artillery? How many guns? Where 
were the batteries erected ? When did 
the bombardment begin ? How long did 
it last? And then? What effect had 



did he expect help? What compelled 
him to surrender? How many of the 
garrison remained? What became of 
Lethington? What crimes had Kirk- 
aldy committed? What was his sen- 
tence? Whom did he send to the Re- 
gent ? With what result ? How was he 
put to death? Where? When? What 
died with him? 

How did Morton rule for the next 
five years ? What effect had his suc- 
cess on him? What did his enemies 



that on Kirkaldy's men? Who Yve\& \ ft&vXswi \fc* YAa% to 4»t What did 
parley with the English leader 1 ^WY*j\ ^Hottou &o\ IELvw <&& ^ «& ^ ^2su& 
did he return unsuccessful? WYxotki* \ WYvsA, ™» ^ ***» s»>'*«*w*& 
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THE RAID OF RUTHVEN. 

James had been educated by the famous George Buchanan. 1 He be- 
came a fair scholar, but very much of a pedant ; and as he grew up he 
showed himself more and more to be a man of a mean and shuffling 
spirit. At the very outset of his reign he fell into the hands of two 
base favourites, whom he created respectively Earl of Lennox and Earl 
of Arran. A party among the nobles resolved to get the King out of 
the hands of his favourites, by the old device of kidnapping him. 

The King had gone to Athole 2 to the hunting — the only manly 
thing he ever cared for all his days. . He was attended by a 
slender train, and his leaders, Lennox and Arran, were not 
with him, — a flagrant oversight, of which such foxes should not 
have been guilty. The Earl of Gowrie invited him to stay at 
his Castle of Ruthven ; 3 which invitation was accepted without 
suspicion. The night of his arrival at Ruthven, the King was 
entertained with all honourable courtesy. Meanwhile the Earl 
and his friends assembled a thousand men, and quietly sur- 
rounded the castle. 

Next morning, as James was preparing to take horse, the 
associated lords entered the apartment, and presented 
a supplication setting forth the dangers to which King - kx>q 
and kingdom were exposed by the oppressive conduct * 

of Lennox and Arran, and craving the dismissal of 
these odious favourites. James looked as gracious as he could, 
spoke fair words, and wished to get away. He was told that 
the lords now present thought it safer for him to remain where 
he was. He declared he would go that instant, and made as 
though he would leave the room. The Master of Glammis 
placed himself with his back to the door, and told him he must 
stay. James asked the reason. Glammis answered, he should 
know it soon. The King fell into a passion, and uttered 
threats. Then he began to weep. " It is no matter of his tears," 
said Glammis; "better bairns greet* than bearded men." James 
never forgot these words. For the present, however, there was 
nothing for it but to submit. The associated lords had him, 
and they meant to keep him. 



1 See list of Authors, p. 220. 

3 In the centre of Perthshire. 

* Called alao Huntingtower, about 



three miles north-west of Perth, on tho 
river Almond. 
4 Better c\&&x«tl^««\}. 
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Such was the affair known as the Raid of Ruthven. The 
Castle of Ruthven, where this curious thing was done, still 
stands on the quiet banks of Almond "Water, entire to the 
turret heads. But the rats hold carnival in the room where 
Glammis set his back to the door; and the whole edifice is 
given up to the same squalid neglect and hastening decay to 
which modern ignorance and want of taste consign so many 
mansions of the olden time. 

The news of Ruthven Raid came upon the two favourites 
like a thunder-clap. Arran instantly set out with a few fol- 
lowers for Ruthven Castle, vowing that he would chase all the 
lords into mouse-holes. Pushing forward, he entered the gate 
of the castle with only one servant, and demanded admittance 
to the King's presence. He found that he had walked into the 
lion's mouth. The assembled lords would have put him to 
death on the spot, but the Earl of Gowrie would not allow the 
blood of a man to be spilt who had trusted himself under his 
roof-tree. 

Arran was safely laid up in Stirling Castle. As for Lennox, 
he must go whence he came, 1 and make Scotland free of him. 
A herald was sent to command him, in name of tlie King's 
Council, to leave the country on pain of treason. He tried 
many shifts — lingered — made efforts to raise a force and fight 
it out — implored to be allowed to bid his Majesty farewell — 
set sail, and put back again — 

" Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loath to depart." 3 

s 

It was all in vain. The lords were inexorable. He must 
go. He went. But soon after his arrival in France, fatigue 
and bitter chagrin threw him into a fever, under which his 
constitution, vilely poached upon by debauchery, could not 
bear up. 

James, in the hands of the Raid of Ruthven lords, was no 



1 To France. He was a French Scots- 
man, brought up in France. His name 
was Esme* Stewart. He was a nephew 
of Regent Lennox, and therefore a 
cousin of Darnley, James's father. — 



of Lord Ochiltree. His sister was John 
Knox's wife. In 1596 he was killed in 
Dumfries-shire by Sir James Douglas, a 
nephew of Regent Morton. 
2 The couplet is from a poem by 



Arran was James Stewart, second Bon \ M&tttas* Yt\ox V$ta&'£re£t 
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doubt in more respectable company than he had been used to ; 
but then it was by no means so agreeable as the society of the 
pleasant friends from whom he had been separated. The lords 
gave him all fitting entertainment. He had plenty of his 
great diversion, hunting. He had change of place — to Edin- 
burgh — to Falkland. But they never lost sight of him for a 
moment. 

The little reynard was cunning enough, however. He 
seemed to be cheerful and content ; and so well did he counter- 
feit, that the Ruthven lords were thrown off their guard. Be- 
sides, Lennox was dead, and Arran was out of the way. Ten 
months had gone by. The lords began to relax their vigilance 
in watching the King, and the greater number of them had 
withdrawn to their own castles. 

From Falkland, where he was staying, he went to St. An- 
drews, under pretext of visiting his grandfather's brother, the 
Earl of March. After supper with the old Earl, he 
quietly slipped into the castle, and the gates were shut 1583 
behind him. Once more his own master, he called a.d. 
around him the friends of his fancy. The Earl of 
Arran, who had been privy to the whole affair, returned to 
Court, haughtier and more powerful than ever. 

Thus ended the Baid of Ruthven. It drags, however, its 
trail of blood after it over the page of history. The Earl of 
Gowrie was trapped to the scaffold. The whitening skulls of 
his two gallant sons stood on the gable of the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh for more than forty years. 



For the next two years Arran was supreme. His tyranny and inso- 
lence were unbounded. The King was merely a tool in his wicked 
hands. At the same time Acts were passed against the Presbyterian 
Church and in favour of Episcopacy, in consequence of which many 
Presbyterian ministers fled to England. 

At length Arran's conduct became insufferable. The banished lords 
returned. Arran fled from the Court, and a Constitutional form ■ 
of Government was adopted. This was followed by the restora- ~~ 
tion of Presbytery. 



Questions. — By whom had James 
been educated? What kind of man did 
he show himself to be as he grew up? 



Into whose hands did he fall at the on * 
set of his reign? What led. to tfc&^UL 
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Where had James gone to hunt? 
Who invited him to his castle? What 
did Bnthven do when the King was 
within his walls? What did the lords 
present to him next morning? How 
did he answer it ? What did he wish 
to do? What was he told? What did 
he declare? Who stood with his hack 
against the door ? What did Glammis 
say when the King began to weep? 
Where is the Castle of Bnthven ? What 
did Arran do when he heard of the 
affair? Who prevented his being put 
to death? Where was he confined? 



What message was sent to Lennox? 
What did he try? What became of 
him? How was James treated by the 
lords? How did he throw them off 
their guard? How did he escape from 
them? Who returned to Court? In 
what mood? Who suffered death for 
the Raid of Ruthven? In what year 
did it take place? 

How long thereafter was Arran su- 
preme? What ecclesiastical measures 
were at the same time paused? When 
did Arran flee from the Court? What 
followed? 



REIGN OF JAMES VI. Pabt I.— {Continued.) 

From the time that Mary took refuge in England, she had been the 
centre of plots and intrigues designed to overthrow Elizabeth and Prot- 
estantism, and to place her on the throne. In 1569 the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland had raised an insurrection with that 
view in the north. It had been vigorously suppressed, but the hopes 
of the party were not extinguished. Three years later, the Duke of 
Norfolk had been executed for a similar conspiracy, in connection with 
which it was planned that he should marry Mary. 

The most serious of these plots, however, was that known as Babing- 
ton's Conspiracy. Its two chief objects were to assassinate Elizabeth 
and to liberate Mary. Babington and thirteen other conspirators were 
executed ; and it was resolved to bring Mary to trial as an accessary 
to the plot. It was alleged that she had received letters mforming her 
of the progress of the conspiracy, and had returned answers to them 
through a chink in her prison wall. But the evidence on which 
this statement rests is not beyond question. There is no doubt, 
on the other hand, that the English Government found Mary a 
very troublesome prisoner. As long as she lived, plots were sure to be 
formed periodically in her favour. They were not likely, therefore, to 
lose a fair chance of getting rid of her. 
She was tried in Fotheringay Castle 1 in October 1586, and con- 
demned. On the 8th of February following she was executed in 
the great hall of the same castle. She was in the forty-fifth year 
of her age, and had been a captive in England upwards of eighteen 



1586 

A.D. 



Feb. 
1587 

A.D. 



years. 



In the year 1600 a mysterious affair, known as the Gowrie Con- 
spiracy, made a great noise in the land. It was said that the King 



wt In Northamptonshire. The castle \3*.m*% N\. *.V«t V\* rawta^ \a **&& 
An ^ rued to the ground by order otv 
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1600 

A.D. 



had been decoyed to Gowrie House, 1 and attacked or threatened by 
Alexander Ruth ven and his brother the Earl of Gowrie— sons of that Earl 
of Gowrie who had been put to death for the Raid of Ruthven eighteen 
years before. The King with difficulty reached a window and 
shouted for help. His attendants burst in, and slew, first Ruth- 
yen, and then the EarL That was in August. Three months 
later, the bodies of the murdered nobles were produced in Parliament, 
to have sentence of attainder and forfeiture passed on them. 

The death of Elizabeth, in 1603, made James VI. the unquestioned 
King of the whole island. All the descendants of Henry VIII. 
were dead. It therefore became necessary to revert to the line 
of his elder sister Margaret, the wife of James IV. of Scotland, 
from whom James VI. was directly descended. This event is called 
the Union of the Crowns. 



1603 

A.D. 



John Knox died in 1572; George Buchanan in 1582. In the latter 
year the University of Edinburgh was founded by the King. In 1592, 
Parliament passed an Act regarded as the Charter of the Church of 
Scotland. It ratified the main provisions of The Second Book of Disci- 
pline (approved by the General Assembly in 1578), and affirmed the 
independence of the Scottish Church. Marischal College, Aberdeen, 
was founded in 1593 ; and in the same year the last clan battle of note 
on the Borders — between the Maxwells and the Johnstons — was fought 
near Lockerby. 

Questions. — Of what was Mary the 
centre in England ? When was the first 
plot? Where was the rising? When was 
the second? Who was executed for it? 
Which was the, most serious of these 
plots? What were its two chief aims? 
Who were executed for it? What 
charges were alleged against Mary? 
Why was the English Government 
anxious to get rid of Mary? When 
waSjphe tried? When was she exe- 
cuted? What mysterious affair took 



place in 1600? Describe it. Who were 
slain ? What effect had the death of 
Elizabeth? When did she die? How 
was James the nearest heir? What is 
the event called ? 

When did Knox die? When did 
Buchanan die? What university was 
founded in 1582? By whom? What 
Act is regarded as the Charter of the 
Church of Scotland? When was Mar- 
ischal College, Aberdeen, founded? 
Eof what is the same year remarkable? 



CHIEF DATES. 

A.D. 

Perkin Warbeck in Scotland 1495 

Marriage of James 17. with Margaret Tudor 1502 

Battle of Flodden— James IV. killed. 1513 

Regency of Albany 1515 

Erection of James V 1524 

. ■ 

1 In Perth. The house has now been I improvements, \ Y>u\. Vta &ta ^ ^^ 
removed, to make way tot municipal I pointed o\xt. 
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Marriage of James V. and Mary of Lorraine 1588 

Rout of Solway Moss—the Scots defeated 1542 

Regency of Arran 1542 

Edinburgh sacked and burned 1544 

Battle of Ancrum Moor— the Scots victorious 1544 

Death of Wishart and of Beaton 1546 

Battle of Pinkie-clench— the Scots defeated 1547 

Queen Mary sent to France. 1548 

Regency of Mary of Guise 1554 

Marriage of Mary and Francis the Dauphin 1558 

Death of Francis 1560 

Mary returns to Scotland 1561 

Marriage of Mary andDarnley 1565 

Murder of Rizzio 1566 

Murder of Darnley 1567 

Marriage of Mary and Bothwell 1567 

Mary surrenders at Carberry Hill 1567 

Battle of Langside — defeat and flight of Mary 1568 

Regency of Murray 1568 

Rogency of Lennox 1570 

Regency of Mar 1571 

Regency of Morton 1578 

James VI. rules in person 1578 

Raid of Ruthven 1582 

Execution of Queen Mary 1587 

Gowrie Conspiracy 1600 

Union of the Crowns 1603 



CHIEF AUTHOR& 

Sir David Lindsay of the Mount in Fife — born 1490 — companion of James V. 
in youth — author of The Play of the Three Estates, a satirical drama — among 
other works, Squire Meldrum, and The Monarchie — died about 1557. 

John Knox, the leading Scottish Reformer — born in 1505, probably at Gilford 
in East Lothian — chief work, History of the Reformation in Scotland — died 
in 1572. 

George Buchanan — born in Dumbartonshire in 1506 — called the Scottish 
Virgil from the excellence of his Latin poetry — author of a Latin Para- 
phrase of the Psalms, and of The Epithalamium, an ode on Queen Mary's 
first marriage — wrote also, in Latin prose, a History of Scotland — died in 
1582. 

James VI. (15C6-1625) — author of Damonologie (defending his belief in witches} 
— Basilicon Doron, ("A Royal Gift,") a book of political instructions for 
bis son — and a Counterblast to Tobacco. 
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VII.— FROM THE UNION OF THE CROWNS TO 
THE UNION OF THE PARLIAMENTS. 

1603 to 1707 A.D. 



1.— EEION OF JAMES VI. (Part II.) 

1603 to 1625 A.D.-22 yean. 

The immediate effect of the Union of the Crowns was not favourable to 
Scotland. Most of the nobility and gentry followed the Court to Lon- 
don. They spent there the money drawn from their Scottish estates. 
There was so little commercial intercourse between the two countries, 
that the money spent in England never returned to Scotland. Trade 
suffered immensely. Many Scotsmen went in search of wider fields of 
enterprise across the Border, or across the seas. 

In 1604 an attempt was made to draw the countries closer, by -taQ* 
harmonizing their laws. A Joint-Commission met and agreed to iLD< 
abolish all conflicting laws in the two kingdoms. 

James set his heart on introducing Episcopacy into Scotland. In 
1605 he thrice prorogued the General Assembly. The leaders met at 
Aberdeen and defied his authority. Six of them were arrested, and ban- 
ished for life. Andrew Melville, Scotland's greatest educational 
reformer, was invited to London to settle the differences. He D 
was thrown into the Tower, and kept there for four years. Bishops 
and archbishops were appointed in the Church, and courts of High 
Commission were set up at Glasgow and St. Andrews to punish all who 
resisted the new order of things. 

In spite of all this, when James in 1617 visited Scotland for the only 
time after the union, he was received with great joy. But the 
real purpose of his visit was to push forward his scheme of Prel- _7 
acy. In the following year a General Assembly convened at 
Perth was forced to adopt the ceremonies and festivals of the Episco- 
pal Church. The Five Articles of Perth, by which these changes 
were made, were afterwards confirmed by the Scottish Parlia- 
ment. Prom that time forth the prelates busied themselves 
in carrying out the Articles — especially in d&£o&Vxu& TLWL-^T&sraas>% 
ministers. 
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Questions. — What was the immedi- 
ate effect of the union of the crowns ? 
Why? Where did many Scotsmen go ? 
What was done in order to draw the 
co u ntri es closer? On what did James 
set his heart? How did he treat the 
General Assembly in 1605? What did 
the leaders then do? How were they 
punished? How was Andrew Melville 
treated? What steps were taken to 



establish Episcopacy? How often did 
James visit Scotland after bit removal 
to England? When? How was he re- 
ceived? What was the real object of 
his visit? What was the General As- 
sembly forced to do In the following 
year? By what body were the Five Ar- 
ticles confirmed? How did the prelates 
busy themselves? In what way espe- 
cially? 



THE BORDERS AND THE HIGHLANDS. 

King James was fond of repeating, in his conceited way, that 
his accession to the throne of England had turned the borders 
of two hostile nations into the heart of one loving people. He 
ordered the places of strength on the Borders to be dismantled, 
and their iron gates to be beaten into plough-shares. ~ But it 
was not easy to make a Borderer lay down the lance for the 
olive branch. The most formidable offenders were carried to 
the Continent by Buccleuch, where the greater number of them 
fell in the Belgic wars. Those left behind were exterminated 
mercilessly by the Earl of Dunbar. A whole tribe of Grahams 
were forced from their homes on the banks of the Esk, and 
transported to Ireland. 

Notwithstanding these severe measures, it was many a day 
after this ere peace and order could make their home in those 
lawless districts. The moss-troopers continued to " lift " cattle, 
and follow their old habits of plunder, till the time when the 
ministers who had been driven to take refuge among their wilds 
preached to them the gospel, and won them to the habits of 
peaceful subjects. Then at last the bracken-bush kept the cow. 

The like sharp surgery was applied to the disorders of the 
North also. The Macgregors had a feud with the Col- 
quhouns, 1 who dwelt about Loch Lomond. The Macgregors 
came down in force, defeated the Colquhouns in Glenfruin, 2 
slaughtered one hundred and forty persons, and drove away six 
hundred cattle, eight hundred sheep and goats, and two hun- 
dred and eighty horses, after burning and destroying houses, 
corn stacks, and whatever else could not be carried off. 



1 Pronounced Co'hoons. I southern end of Loch Lomond, and be> 

9 In Dumbartonshire, east of the \ Vweeu to. &a& \.\v« QreKta&u 
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A mournful procession came to Edinburgh, bearing aloft t}i# 
bloody shirts of the slaughtered Colquhouns. Vast indignation 
was stirred against the Macgregors. A commission was given 
to the Earl of Argyle to teach them a little law. Argyle tfiisea 
his followers, and Huntly joined. A strong expedition advanced 
into the country of the Macgregors. The Macgregors, with their 
wives and children, fled to the most inaccessible parts of the 
Highlands, seeking shelter in caves and forests. Tracked and 
pursued by Argyle and Huntly, they wandered about for 
months, till fatigue, hardships, and hunger reduced them to 
despair. 

In this hopeless condition the chief of the Macgregors re- 
ceived a message from Argyle requesting him to hold conference 
with him, under promise to let him go free if they should not 
come to an agreement. Macgregor went, and was well received. 
Argyle assured him that his Majesty would pardon him with- 
out doubt, and promised to send two gentlemen to England 
with him. With these fair promises Macgregor was content, 
and accompanied the Earl of Argyle to Edinburgh, with 
eighteen of his clan. 

The rest of the transaction is atrocious. Macgregor was con- 
veyed to Berwick by a guard. The Earl had promised to send 
him off Scottish ground, and so he did. The unhappy Mac- 
gregor was conducted across the Border into England, and was 
then brought back to Edinburgh. Two days afterwards he was 
hanged at the Cross, along with eleven of his friends and clans- 
men. They all suffered upon one gallows, but the chief was 
hanged his own height above the rest. Such was a moral lesson 
to the disorderly clans in the seventeenth century. 

Patrick Stewart, Earl of Orkney, was a cousin of the King. 
Earl Patrick — still remembered in Orkney tradition as " Black 
Pate " — was a man of kingly ideas, and, had his lot been cast in 
Egypt instead of in Orkney, would have done very well as one 
of the Pharaohs. " Heaven is high, and the Czar is far away," 
says a Russian proverb. Orkney is far from Holyrood, and 
farther from London, and the Earl did his own pleasure in 
his domain, without having the fear of the distant King before 
his eyes. 

Most astounding and extraordinary ^aa ^taa ^\rssv <^ 
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tyranny and extortion which he carried on. He accused one 
and another of the gentry of the islands of high treason, and 
triad them in his own court. But it was not his object to punish 
these gentlemen as traitors against the King. In that case 
their forfeited estates would go to the King, which would be 
no profit to the Earl. The Earl was not so simple. The 
frightened " Udallers " l were glad enough to compound with 
the formidable Earl by making over to him a portion of their 
lands, in order to save the remainder and their own necks. 

The Orkney potentate dealt in exactions of every description. 
He extorted taxes and duties. He created ferries, and levied 
exorbitant tolls on them. He compelled the people to work for 
him all manner of work. He forced them to row his boats and 
man his ships, to toil in his quarries, to convey stones and lime 
for the building of his palace and park walls, and to perform 
whatever other kinds of slave labour he chose to demand, "with- 
out either meat, drink, or hire." 

The Czar, though far away, sometimes hears at last. The 
doings of this tyrant of the isles attracted the attention of the 
law. He was seized and put in ward in Dumbarton Castle. 
What schemes were in his proud, fierce head, it is difficult to 
guess. This is known : that, under his instructions, his son 
Robert occupied the Castle of Kirkwall with armed men, 
fortified the Cathedral, and stood ready to hold his own. 

As soon as it became known in Edinburgh that Orkney was 
in rebellion, the King's Secret Council despatched the Earl of 
Caithness to bring it under. Two great cannons were wheeled 
down from Edinburgh Castle and shipped at Leith, along with 
a strong military force. The expedition landed safely within a 
mile and a half of Kirkwall. The great cannons were pointed 
against the castle. They shot, and got their answer in shot 
The siege continued about a month, when the rebels gave in. 
Caithness returned to Edinburgh with Robert Stewart and 
other prisoners, and the two great cannons passed up the High 
Street in glory, to the sound of drum and trumpet, with the 
keys of Kirkwall Castle hanging at their muzzles! 

.Robert Stewart was condemned to dearth, and hanged at the 



of 



1 Those who held their property tree \ t\ox. ftuta. Wkqsa \& *2»* «K»& *ft»- 
service, and without a feudal aup*-\ diai; v^^^AMMtak^Wiila. 
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Market Cross, along with five of his accomplices. He was a 
youth of only twenty-two, " of a tall stature and comely coun- 
tenance." The people pitied him greatly, for it was his fathetV 
scheming that had led him to destruction. His father's execu- 
tion soon followed. The ministers who tried to prepare him 
for death, finding him so ignorant that he could not say the 
Lord's Prayer, asked the Council to delay his execution for a 
few days, till he should be better informed. The request was 
granted, and then he " went his way into the great darkness." 



Jar 



raines died of ague and gout in 1625. His eldest son, Henry, had 
died in 1619 ; his second son, Charles, succeeded him. His only 
daughter, Elizabeth, was married to Frederick, Elector Palatine . ^ 
of tBe Rhine. Through her the House of Hanover is connected 
with that of Stewart. 

In 1616 an act of Privy Council ordained the establishment of a 
Grammar-Scliool in every parish. It was confirmed by an Act of Par- 
liament in 1633. In 1624 died George Heriot (jeweller to the King), 
leaving the bulk of his estate for the erection and endowment of an 
hospital or charity in Edinburgh. 

Questions. — What was King James abled him to do his own pleasure in his 



fond of repeating? What measures 
did he take on the Borders? What 
was done with the most formidable 
offenders ? Who exterminated the 
remainder? Where was a tribe of 
Grahams sent? When and how were 
the Borderers won to peaceful habits? 
With whom had the Macgregors a feud ? 
Where did the latter dwell? Where 
were they defeated ? What were driven 
away ? What procession came to Edin- 
burgh? Who was sent against the Mac- 
gregors ? What was the fate of the clan ? 
and of their chief? Who was Earl of 
Orkney in James's time? What en- 



domain ? How did he treat his people ? 
What was done with him when the 
Government heard of his doings ? What 
did he instruct his son to do? Who 
was sent against him? With what re- 
sult? What was the end of Robert 
Stewart? and of his father? Why was 
the execution of the latter delayed ? 

When did James die? Of what? 
When had his eldest son died? Who 
succeeded James? To whom was his 
daughter married? 

What act of Privy Council was 
passed in 1616? When did George 
Heriot die? 



2.— REIGN OF CHARLES I. 

1625 to 1649 A.D.— 24 years. 

Son of James VI. Married Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV. of Franoe. 

French and Spanish wars, and troubles mtVi^^tf^s^^'^^ 
prevented Charles from visiting Scotia&A tosm&Vkafcxsfc <&&^<*«2«>^ 
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his reign. In 1633, however, he visited Edinburgh, and was crowned 
there <m 18th June. Though he made no secret of his wish to carry 
oilt his father's designs, he was received with unbounded delight 
y?r But his cold and repulsive manner disappointed the people; 
and his haughty and overbearing tone in the Parliament pro- 
duced the worst possible impression in the country, especially among 
the upper classes. 

Neither Parliament nor General Assembly met for several years after 
Charles's visit. The Church was governed by the Bishops. The State 
was managed by the Privy Council, with Archbishop Spottdswood as 
~~ M _ Chancellor. In 1637 Land's Church Service Book was ordered 
rV to be used in all churches. When the Dean of Edinburgh began 
to read the liturgy from it in St. Giles's Church, an old woman 
named Jenny Geddes threw her joint-stool at his head. A dangerous 
riot ensued. The excitement spread over the country. Crowds of all 
classes flocked to Edinburgh to petition the King against the Service 
Book. 
The prayer of these petitions Charles stubbornly refused. A decisive 
step was then taken. The Four Tables— separate committees of 
nobles, gentry, burghers, and clergymen — were formed. The 
National Covenant was drawn up, and was signed by thousands, 
who bound themselves to defend their religion and freedom of con- 
science. A General Assembly which met at Glasgow continued its 
sittings after the King had ordered it to be dissolved ; and it declared the 
Assembly which had adopted the Five Articles of Perth to have been 
11 unfree, unlawful, and null." 



1638 

A.D. 



Questions. — What delayed Charles's 
visit to Scotland? When did he first 
visit it? How was he received? What 
disappointed the people? What pro- 
duced an unfavourable impression 
among the upper classes? How were 
Church and State respectively managed 
for some years afterwards? What 



order was made in 1637? To what 
did it lead? For what purpose did 
crowds flock to Edinburgh? How did 
Charles treat the petitions? What 
decisive step was then taken? What 
famous document was drawn up ? How 
did the Glasgow General Assembly 
defy the King? 



DUNSE LAW. 

The Glasgow Assembly brought its work to a close in the 

short days of December. It is spring now, and ploughs are 

going, and east winds blowing — seed-time for oats and 

1639 barley, but harvest- time of the dragon's teeth. That 

a.d. stern harvest has begun, and armed men have sprung 

up over all the land. "Suvex^ \>acns&i Ha «fc\&\&^ <&'*& 

band of men of war. In every vVWa&e l\» wsoSn S» **. ^**V 



DUNSE LAW. 
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shaping lance-head, pole-axe, 01 halbert, and the hammers go 
with clink and bang day and night. The little to will that 
girdle the coast of Fife are busy every one in building liattery 
and digging ditch, and getting ship-guns into positiou. 

Leith is being fortified wit}* rampart and fosse. Hundreds 
of volunteer labourers handle the spade. Noblemen and 
gentlemen dig and delve, and ladies of rank carry the earth- 
baskets with their soft, white hands — to such a degree of red or 
rather of white heat has the zeal of Scotland mounted. Cannon 
and muskets, powder and pikes are pouring in from Holland 
and Sweden ; and a foundry blazing in the Potterrow, then a 
suburb outside the walls of Edinburgh, promises to supply the 
Scots with cannon of their own. 

Over all the kingdom there is tramping and drilling of men. 
Bronzed veterans, who had fought under Gustavus Adolphus 1 
and seen the fields of Leipsic and Lutzen, train bodies of stal- 
wart, clean-limbed fellows, in all battle movements after the 
most improved fashion. Here, horse and foot are drawn up in 
order of battle in alternate columns. There, musketeers fire by 
platoons, 2 with pikemen in front, and cannon — short, dumpy field- 
pieces — at the angles. On every tower and hill stands a beacon- 
pole, tall and strong, with a bar of iron slung across it, and 
beariug a fire-grate and " brander " 3 for a tar barrel. This is 
the fire-telegraph, whose glare shall flash over all Scotland the 
tidings of the. enemy's approach. 

What enemy, then ? Their own King ! Deeply enraged 
with the Assembly, Charles determined to chastise Scotland 
for that whole business, and to put her neck under his feet. 
One army, led by himself, is to invade Scotland by the Border ; 
another is to be landed in the North ; and the two armies, 
from the north and from the south, are to sweep on till they 
meet. There is to be an invading eastern fleet in the Firth of 
Forth, and an invading western fleet in the Firth of Clyde ; 



1 The King of Sweden who became 
the great leader against the Imperialists 
in the Thirty Years' War (1618-1648 
a.d.) He gained the Battle of Leipsic 
(Saxony) in 1631, and the Battle of Lut- 
aen (Saxony) in 1632 ; but on the latter 



field he was killed. Both Alexander 
and David Leslie had served with 
Gustavus. 

2 In small bodies or groups. 

8 The Scottish. rwoc& i«i *. ^Sktfs^ *st 
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and, to crown all, an invasion by the Earl of Antrim, with ten 
thousand Irish, on the coast of Argyle. 

In the beginning of May, the King's fleet, of twenty war 
ships and several smaller vessels, with five thousand troops on 
board, bore up into Leith Roads. 1 The beacon-fires glared 
out, hill-top signalling to hill-top, and darting the alarm wide 
and far. Tramping along all highways, armed men poured into 
Edinburgh — a comfortable sight to anxious citizens. The fleet 
which came to blockade is itself blockaded ; for so well are 
both shores of the spacious Firth defended, that not a boat can 
near the beach. The anchored ships swing idly with the tide. 
Crowded with troops, miserably victualled and watered, disease 
broke out in them, and swept off many victims. Had it not 
been for the islands of Inchkeith and Inchcolm, 2 which the Scots 
omitted to fortify, and on which the sick were landed, the English 
war ships would have been mere floating masses of pestilence. 

Meanwhile, the King with his army of invasion had ad- 
vanced to the Border, and lay encamped beside the Tweed, on 
a fair plain called the Birks, about three miles above Berwick. 
The Scottish army, under the command of General Sir Alex- 
ander Leslie, had moved south to meet him. Leslie, a little 
bent old man, had seen " the front of battle lower n in many a 
stricken field, serving Holland against Spain, and fighting by 
the side of the great Gustavus against the Imperialists of Ger- 
many. That " old, little, crooked soldier," had been in the wars 
of the giants, and those keen gray eyes of his had looked on 
many stern sights. 

There is a hill beside the little Border town of Dunse, a round 
grassy and broomy hill, rising with an easy slope to the height 
of a bow-shot. The top forms a little plain, about a quarter of 
a mile in length, and as much in breadth. That is Dunse 
Law. 3 Leslie had set his eye upon it as a position of great 
strength, lying in the middle between the two ways leading to 
Edinburgh — the Haddington way on the east, and the Soutra 
way on the west. 

1 In the Firth of Forth. . \ in Berwickshire. Law is a common 

* Islands in the Firth o! Forth. OTi\ii*mftSxiS^&MA\w*^\^^ 
the former there ii now a light-house. \ motmo., hYm^mk x^fcowk «t «*»**&. 
3 A hill on the north-east ot Duiwe, \ It *»t\x* CMlw^iiwata^xa. 
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On the first day of June, when boys might have been bird-nest- 
ing among the yellow broom of the Law, that notable hill 
had its quiet strangely broken in upon. The Scottish 1639 
army, which had been lying in two divisions, at Dun- a.d. 
glass 1 and at Kelso, 2 met and united there. The silent, 
breezy hill, with its golden broom and bird-nesting boys, be- 
came suddenly populous with armed men. General Leslie had 
gone to encamp there. 

Dunse, from under its thatched eaves, beheld his forty 
cannon trailed along with lumbering rattle. Dunse saw the 
little crooked General himself, as, perched on his charger, 
he went pacing by. The grassy Law was transformed into a 
town of timber huts, roofed with straw or turf. All round the 
sides of the hill ran the huts in even rows, and there the regi- 
ments had their quarters. The colonels lay in canvas lodges, 
high and wide ; the captains lay around them in lesser ones. 
The forty field-pieces, pointing east and south, gave a stern 
aspect to the brow of the hill 

The General had his quarters in the Castle of Dunse, at 
the foot of the hill. Daily in its great hall he received at his 
table his chief officers — high-hearted noblemen and gentlemen, 
who were putting land and life in jeopardy for freedom of con- 
science. And the beards wagged in conversation, and the nobles 
listened reverently to the veteran General with the close-cropped 
hair and the piercing gray eyes. 

Each evening the General rode round the hill to see the 
watch set. Morning and evening the drums called the whole 
army to prayers under the tent of the sky. All day long the 
soldiers — stout, brisk fellows, in hodden gray, with knots of blue 
ribbons at their bonnets — were busy in exercise of arms. Pro- 
visions were plentiful, and the whole host was in that heart 
which makes one man worth two. Scotland at that time would 
not have been afraid, says Baillie, 3 " though all Europe had 
been upon her borders." 



1 In the south-eastern corner of Had- 
dingtonshire, 11 or 12 miles north of 
Dunse. 

"In Roxburghshire, 14 miles south- 
east of Dunse ; famous for its abbey, 
destroyed in 1545. 



3 Robert Baillie of Kilwinning, a 
clergyman who accompanied the Scot- 
tish army girt with a sword and carry- 
ing a pair of Dutch pistols at his 
saddlebow. His iourueAa «x% ts&. *& 
goaaip ataowX, t\v* «*«u\& <AVv&'C«ssa» 
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The King, if the Scots knew all, is not likely to put their mettle 
to the proof. Their army is stronger and better than his, and 
he knows it. His own officers and soldiers have no mind to 
fight in this quarrel. Nay, they are daily deserting. What is 
to "be done, in these circumstances ? Plainly, his Majesty dares 
not fight ; but his Majesty adopts an ingenious device to save 
his dignity. 

Robert Leslie, a Scotsman, and one of the King's domestics, 
went over to the camp at Dunse in an easy way, and got into con- 
versation with some of the Scots. The English army, he said, 
was increasing so fast that the Scots were in -hazard of being 
swallowed up ! He, therefore, as their countryman and friend, 
advised them to supplicate the King once more, assuring them 
that several of the English nobility would not be wanting in 
their endeavours to obtain for them a gracious hearing. The 
Scots understood Mr. Leslie well enough. They knew perfectly 
the advantage which they had over the King ; but such was 
their regard for his honour that they at once sent off the Earl of 
Dunfermline to break his fall with a supplication. 

The Earl was well received. Letters passed between the 
two camps. Matters, in short, shaped so well that com- 
missioners from the Scots passed to the King's camp to treat 
with his Majesty. " It was believed the King's ears had never 
been tickled with such free communings concerning matters of 
state " as these hard-headed Scots made bold to use. Yet his 
Majesty did not seem displeased. Indeed, he spoke them so 
fair that the Scots began to think him " a lover of reason and 
equity," after all, — such an effect had the sight of Dunse en- 
campment and of the forty field-pieces had upon the royal mind. 

At last terms of peace were arranged, so very favourable 
to the King, that the Scots, like Clive 1 in the treasure vault, 
might well have been astonished at their own moderation. Two 
days after the articles were signed the Scots burned their camp 
on Dunse Law, and disbanded their army. They kept, how- 
ever, their best officers on half-pay, to be ready in case of need ; 
having, shrewd men as they were, their own suspicions. 

1 Robert, Lord Clive, Governor ol \ Intoa* ^« ^«& w»raa»l of extorting 
Bengal (1765), whose energy Uid tYie\\fcT%*s\vm%Vtom\k*\«w\2w* v*«a**^ 
foundation of the British Empire Vn \ Yi\* oto wa*. 
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In 1640 Charles reassembled his army. The Scots did the same, 
and anticipated his movements by marching into England and taking 
possession of Newcastle. Charles, whose quarrel with his Eng- 
lish Parliament was becoming more and more serious, then agreed D 
to a permanent treaty. Commissioners from England and Scot- 
land met to arrange its terms, and it was concluded in 1641. In the 
same year Charles again visited Scotland, and did his utmost to make 
friends among the Covenanters by heaping favours on their leaders. 



Questions. — When did the Glasgow 
Assembly bring its work to a close? 
What preparations stirred the land in 
the following spring ? What was done 
at Leith? Who helped in the work? 
Where did the Scots get war supplies ? 
What means were provided for signal- 
ling the approach of the enemy ? Who 
was the enemy ? Why was he invading 
Scotland ? How many armies were to 
invade it ? How many fleets ? When 
did a fleet enter the Forth ? In what 
position was it? What broke out 
among the troops ? Whaf saved them ? 
Where had the King encamped? Who 
commanded the Scots? Where did 



they encamp? Where had Leslie his 
head-quarters? In what condition was 
his army? What made it impossible 
for the King to fight? What device 
did he adopt? How did the Scots re- 
ceive Leslie's suggestion? Who was 
sent to the King? What was the re- 
sult? When was the Scottish army 
disbanded ? Who were kept on half- 
pay? 

What took place in 1640? Of what 
place did the Scots take possession? 
To what did Charles then agree? When 
was it concluded? Where did Charles 
go in the same year? Among whom 
did he try to make friends? 



1642 

A.D. 



REIGN OF CHARLES I (Continued. ) 

When the civil war broke out in England in 1642, the Scots naturally 
made common cause with the Parliament against the King. In 
the Solemn League and Covenant the Scottish Presbyterians 
and the English Parliament pledged themselves to mutual de- 
fence. In 1643 a Scottish army of twenty thousand men under General 
Leven 1 entered England and did good service on Marston Moor 3 (1644)- 
and other hard-won fields. 

While the Scottish army was in England, the Marquis of Montrose 3 
— who had himself been a Covenanter — gathered a host of High- 
landers and Irishmen, with which he overran the country, r?r 
pillaging and slaughtering without stint. He then marched to- 



1 Alexander Leslie was made Earl of 
Leven in 1641. He must not be con- 
founded with David Leslie, the victor 
at Philiphaugh. Both had served under 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, and 
both were with the Scottish army in 
England. It was to Leven that Charles 
surrendered himself in 1646. David 
was afterwards made a peer with the 
title of Lord Newark. 
(401) 



3 About 5 miles west of the city of 
York. There Fairfax, Cromwell, and 
Leven defeated the Royalists under 
Prince Rupert and the Marquis of New- 
castle, July 2, 1644. 

3 James Graham. He was taken and 
executed in 1650. He-must not be con- 
founded with John Graham of Cla^vc- 
hou&e, "V\ftfco\ui\i Tta&itafe, Vc\a Vfifc. *fc» 

lu 
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wards England; but at Philiphangh 1 his career was cat short by General 
David Leslie, who defeated him and drove him to the Highlands for 
refuge. 
Whev Charles found that his cause in England was hopeless, he pre- 
f erred, to any other course, surrendering himself to the Scottish 
y^ army, then stationed near Newark.' The Scots offered to fight 
for him if he would sign the Covenant ; but this he firmly refused 
to do. He remained, however, for eight months with the Scottish 
army, which was quartered during that time in the north of England, 
awaiting the payment of arrears of pay due to it by the Parliament. 
When this matter was settled, and it became necessary for the Scots 
to return to Scotland, Charles by his own desire was transferred 
to the Parliament. The Scots, however, made the express stipula- 
tion that no injury should be done to the King's person. 
A year later, when the Independents got the upper hand in the army 
and the Parliament, and when it was thought that Charles's life 
was in danger, the Scots sent an army into England under the 
Duke of Hamilton to rescue and restore the King. It was de- 
feated by Cromwell. Hamilton was taken prisoner, and was afterwards 
executed. 

Then followed Pride's Purge, which cleared the English Parliament 
of Presbyterians. The Rump voted the trial of the King. On the 
20th January 1649, the High Court of Justice met in Westminster 
Hall and the trial began. On the 27th sentence of death was pro- 
nounced. On the 30th Charles was beheaded in front of the Banquet- 
Hall of Whitehall Palace. 

The Westminster Assembly of Divines began its sittings in 1643, and 
continued them till 1649. In the latter year The Confession of Faith 
was ratified by the Scottish Parliament. 



1647 

A.D. 



1648 

A.D. 



Questions. — With whom did the 
Scots side in the civil wax? What was 
subscribed by the Presbyterians and 
the English Parliament? What help 
did the Scots give the English ? Who 
overran Scotland in 1645? Where was 
his career cut short? To whom did 
Charles surrender in 164G? What offer 
did the Scots make him? How long 
did he remain with them? Why did 
they remain in England? What was 
done with Charles when the Scots had 
to leave? By whose desire? On what 



condition? Who led an army into 
England in 1048? For what purpose? 
What was the upshot? What was the 
effect of Pride's Purge? What did the 
Rump vote? When did the trial be- 
gin? Before whom? Where did the 
court meet? What was the sentence? 
When and how was he executed? Where 
did his execution take place? 

When did the Westminster As- 
sembly begin its sittings? How long 
did they continue? When was the Con- 
fession of Faith ratified ? 



1 About 2 miles west of the town 
of Selkirk. For David Leslie, see Note 



1, on preceding page. 



3 Newark is 17 miles north-east of 
Nottingham. The Scottish army was 
[ posted near it, at Southwell 
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3. -THE COMMONWEALTH AND PROTECTORATE. 
1649 to 1660 A.D.— 11 yean. 



DUNBAR DROVE. 

The news of the stern work of judgment done at Whitehall 
on the 30th January reached Edinburgh five days after- 
wards, on a Sunday. Indignation and pity filled every 1649 
breast. The very next day the eldest sou of the de- a.d. 
ceased monarch was proclaimed King. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, eloquent Loudon, dressed in a robe of black velvet, read 
the proclamation at the Cross of Edinburgh. But the ceremony 
was dull, and the trumpets of the heralds seemed to sound a 
gloomy foreboding. Charles II., the prince thus proclaimed, 
was then at the Hague 1 in Holland. He was at the time 
eighteen years of age ; a tall, swarthy lad, with falseness and 
treachery in his heart's core. 

Loyal to their King, and faitlif ul to their sworn covenants, 
which bound them to maintain his lawful authority, the Scots • 
called the young Charles to the throne. But, said they, while 
we are bound to him, and will stand by him to the death, he, 
on his part, must be bound to rule according to the laws, and 
to respect our liberty of conscience. These are our terms ; let 
him agree to them, and give us reasonable satisfaction for the 
security of our just rights and liberties, and we will spend our 
lives to maintain his cause. If "he is satisfied, let him take the 
Covenant. 

Commissioners were sent over to Holland to negotiate with 
the King upon this footing. The negotiations consumed a 
great deal of time ; and meanwhile Montrose tried another 
rebellion in the north of Scotland. When he was captured, a 
commission from Charles, giving him authority to raise troops 
and subdue the kingdom by force of arms, was found in his 
possession ! That at once explained how the negotiations in Hol- 
land had consumed so much time. Charles had only shuffled 

1 Though only the third town in Hoi- 1 is t\\e to7&\ -t««\d&t\&A «cA. "C^fc *«»k <*- 
land as regards population, the Hague 1 government. 
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and temporized, in the hope that the success of Montrose would 
relieve him from the necessity of accepting the terms of the 
Covenanters. 

He now flung himself into their arms. He accepted and signed 
the Covenant. The people of Scotland, ignorant as 
1 6 50 y e ^ °f k* 8 real character, were overjoyed on his arrival 
a.d. among them. In Edinburgh they hailed it with bon- 
fires, ringing of bells, and sounding of trumpets, and 
danced all night in the streets, unable to go to their beds for 

joy. 

But with what eyes will the English Parliament, who have 
abolished Kingship and set up a Commonwealth, look upon 
this business of King-making in Scotland 1 The English army 
is already marching toward the Border ! For to the English 
Council of State it seemed better to invade than to be invaded ; 
a thing far from unlikely with Charles on the throne of Scot- 
land, and a powerful Royalist party in England burning with 
desire of vengeance and with hatred against the new government 
And so General Cromwell, at the head of sixteen thousand 
foot and horse passes through Berwick, and encamps on Scot- 
tish ground. 

That night the beacons were all fired, and glared from hill- 
top to hill-top between Berwick and Edinburgh the tidings of 
invasion. The population fled, driving away their cattle. All 
over Berwickshire and East Lothian, the English found the 
country stripped of everything that could be of use to an in- 
vading army, and no human being could be seen except a few 
old women clad in white flannel. Not till they came close to 
Edinburgh did the English get sight of an enemy. 

The Scottish army lay within intrenched lines, stretching from 
Leith shore to the Calton Hill, with Edinburgh behind them— 
a strong position, which # it was hopeless to try to force. General 
David Leslie commanded them; — not the little old crooked 
soldier with the keen gray eyes, but a younger man, one, too, 
who knew what he was doing. The Scots lay comfortably within 
their lines, well victualled from Edinburgh and the west. The 
English had little shelter, the xa.m n**.* excessive, and their 
supplies were already running short. OYvnsx \w*&^^*Rfev*v^ 
moves to bring Leslie to battle -, \»\fc txfu^ \\. ^ <&* wR&t 
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of August. Cautious Leslie, knowiug what he was about, 
could not by any means be tempted to quit his fastnesses. 

Sickness began to set in among Oliver's men ; the weather 
grew wilder, and food ran scarcer every day. It was clear they 
could not stay there. Dunbar was behind them, with a har- 
bour where their ships could lie, and bring them provisions ; 
or, if the worst came, take them home. Oliver, therefore, on 
Saturday, the last day of August, fired his huts and marched 
for Dunbar. Cautious Leslie left his lines now, followed close 
on Oliver's rear to Dunbar, and took up his position on the 
hills that overlook the town, shutting Oliver in upon the nook 
of coast on which Dunbar stands. Leslie's force numbered 
three-and-twenty thousand ; Oliver's about half as many, and 
disease was in his camp, the men " falling sick beyond imagina- 
tion." Prospects were black enough for Oliver. 

All Sunday and Monday the two armies lay thus at Dunbar. 
On Monday afternoon Cromwell observed that-Leslie was mov- 
ing his forces down from the hills and coming nearer. Oliver 
saw what that meant, — battle at last, battle to-morrow morning 
at daybreak. Oliver will not wait to receive battle from the 
Scots at daybreak ; he will give them battle before day- 
break. 

The two armies lay that Monday evening with the Brocks- 
burn, 1 and the little glen through which it runs, between them. 
It was close upon the dawn, but all was yet still in the Scottish 
host, when Oliver's war-trumpets, fierce-braying, broke the 
silence of the night, and instantly his cannon and musketry 
boomed and flashed along the line. The English, foot and 
horse, dashed across the burn against the Scots' right wing, 
where their cavalry were posted. Broken by the shock, the Scots' 
cavalry were driven headlong among their own foot, scattering 
and trampling them down,- and all was mad panic and wild 
confusion. The English, who " had the chase and execution of 
them near eight miles," lost not over twenty men of their own, 
and slew three thousand Scots. Ten thousand prisoners were 
taken, two hundred colours, thirty pieces of cannon, fifteen 
thousand stand of arms. Such was Dunbar Drove ; 2 lament- 

■ ■■ - — — ■ -■---■ — ■ — — ■ — ■ — - — ■ — - ■ ■ » ■ ■ 

1 About 2 miles south-east of Dunbar. I driven befotfe W\fc ^$Nsa&.\&&» *». &t<sra* 
8 So called because the Scots wete > ot flock ot &Ya«v- 
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able wreck and carnage inflicted on the Scots by their 
brothers ! 



Undismayed, the Scots crowned Charles at Scone on 1st January 

1651. Instead of meeting Cromwell on Scottish ground, Charles 

J|^ * marched into England, resolved to strike a blow at the capital. 

Cromwell followed, and overtook him at Worcester, where he 

scattered the Royalists, and compelled Charles to become a 

fugitive and an exile. 



1651 

A.D. 



Questions. — What effect in Edin- 
burgh had the news of Charles's ex- 
ecution? What was done the day after 
it arrived? Where was young Charles? 
How old was he ? What proposal did 
they make to him? Why were the 
negotiations long protracted? When 
was this discovered? What did he do 
when Montrose failed? How was he 
received in Edinburgh ? What did the 
English Council resolve to do? Who 
marched into Scotland? Where did 
the English first get sight of an enemy ? 
Who commanded the Scots? What 
did Cromwell try to do? What was 
Leslie's plan ? Why were the English 



compelled to withdraw? Where did 
they go ? What did the Scots then do ? 
In what position did they place the 
English? What was the strength of 
each army? What did Cromwell ob- 
serve on Monday afternoon? What 
did he infer from it? What did he re- 
solve ? When did he begin the attack ? 
What effect had it on the Scots ? How 
many men did the English lose ? And 
the Scots ? How many prisoners were 
taken? What is the battle called? 
Why was it lamentable carnage? 

When was Charles crowned ? Where 
did he then go? Where was he de- 
feated? 



SCOTLAND UNDER CROMWELL. 

After Worcester battle, General Monk, left by Cromwell 

with the command in Scotland, easily completed the 

1651 reduction of the country. The town of Dundee made 

a.d. what resistance it could, and forced Monk to take it by 
storm ; for which he made " bonnie Dundee " such a 
terrible example of fire and blood that other towns in those 
northern parts opened their gates at once. 

A petty guerilla resistance was got up in the north by the 
Earls of Glencairn and Kenmure, and a Welsh Royalist named 
Captain Wogan. This hot-brained youth was one of the little 
Court which had gathered around Charles Stewart at Paris. He 
landed with a few companions at Dover, and went secretly 
about, engaging men and making preparations. They set tryst 
to meet at Barnet, 1 where they formed themselves into a troop, 



1 About 10 miles t\ot\,\\ ol "LotAou. 
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and rode off to Scotland. Everywhere on the journey they 
passed for a part of the regular array, and got safe into the 
Highlands. There, banded with the Camerons, 1 they kept up 
for a month a war of skirmishes and surprises. But a lieu- 
tenant's party of the Brazen Wall 2 regiment fell in with them, 
and Wogan received a wound of which he died. Resistance 
was soon trodden out. 

A number of the loose fellows engaged in this Wogan busi- 
ness retired to lurking-places as broken men, and lived by robbery. 
It took some trouble to hunt them down. Ireland, familiar 
with such outlaws, had a name for them — Tories. 3 The name, 
destined to become famous as that of a great political party, 
was applied to the men who now infested the country cutting 
throats and purses. This was the first time that the word was 
used in Britain. The great rival name, Whig, was first applied 
to the men of the western shires. " Whig, whig," said the western 
peasant, to quicken the step of his lagging horse. In the horse 
vocabulary of the west the word meant " Get on, get on ;" and 
the Whigs were quite willing to make that their motto. 4 

Under Cromwell, Lord Protector of the English Common- 
wealth, Scotland enjoyed what the poor torn country so greatly 
needed — the blessing of a firm, just, and strong government. 
" A man might ride over all Scotland with a switch in his hand 
and a hundred pounds in his pocket ; which he could not have 
done these five hundred years." 



1 The Camerons of Lochiel were ar- 
dent supporters of the Stewarts. Evan 
Cameron commanded under Claver- 
house at Killiecrankie. His grandson 
Donald was the chief supporter of 
Prince Charles Edward in the 'Forty- 
five. These Cameron Highlanders have 
no connection with the religious sect of 
the Cameronians founded by Richard 
Cameron in 1680 ; nor with the 79th 
Regiment, or Cameron Highlanders, 
which was raised by Allan Cameron in 
1793. 

2 One of the regiments of Cromwell's 
army. His own regiment was called 
the Ironsides. 

3 The name did not come into use 
till 1679, when it was applied to the 
supporters of the Duke of York against 



the Exclusionists. In Irish the word 
Toree means "Give me ;" the usual cry 
of the robbers. 

• 4 Another explanation derives Whig 
from the Welsh chwig, fermented whey, 
and supposes it to have been applied by 
the Cavaliers to the sober and sour-faced 
Covenanters. Shakespeare's use of the 
word "whey-face" goes against this 
view. He uses it in the sense of pale 
from fear, and applies to the same per- 
son the terms "cream-faced "and "lily- 
livered." (See Macbeth, Act v., scene 3. > 
According to this interpretation the 
secondary meaning of "whey- face" 
would be coward, — an idea which has 
never been connected with the word 

Whig, even when wsad. \a <cccc$c3 SS&s* 
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The Lord Protector issued an Ordinance for the union of 
Scotland and England. The Monarchy and Parliament of 
Scotland were formally abolished. The number of the Scottish 
Members to sit in the united Parliament was fixed at thirty. 
Perfectly free trade was established between the countries. 
All customs and duties ou the export or the import of goods from 
either to the other were taken off. Feudal vassalage and heredi- 
tary jurisdictions were done away. Wise Oliver did all this. 
But the hands were to be forced back on the face of the clock 
very far ! 

The administration of the government was committed to a 
Council of State composed of nine, of whom only two were 
Scotsmen. Both before and after Cromwell's time justice was 
shamefully corrupt. The Scottish Bench was notorious for its 
subservience to the ruling party. The judges almost openly 
indulged their partialities, or yielded to family influence, or 
sold their decisions. Oliver's judges were remarkable for fair, 
common-sense decisions, given with little delay and no needless 
expense. Justice was never so cheap and so good as during 
those eight years. 

Scotland throve under this just and steady government. Her 
merchants enjoyed all the advantages of free trade with Eng- 
land. Enterprising English merchants formed trading estab- 
lishments in Scotland. English money found its way into the 
country. It is true that ten or twelve thousand English troops 
were maintained in Scotland ; but they were the police of the 
country against Border thieves and Highland reavers, and to 
them the country speedily perceived that it was deeply indebted. 
The behaviour, too, of those sober, grave, and peaceable troops, 
made an impression very different from the usual demoralizing 
tendency which accompanies the presence of an army. 



Cromwell, who had been made Protector in 1653, died in 1658. His 
son Richard succeeded him, but he ruled for only eight months. The 
1 am\ arm y k e *cl him in contempt. The Long Parliament was recalled, 
y?? and Richard resigned. Monk led his army to London, and ad- 
vised that Charles II. should be recalled. This was done, and 
be entered London on the 29th May 1660. That event is known as 
the Restoration of Monarchy. 
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Questions.-- Whom did Cromwell 
leave with the command in Scotland ? 
What town resisted Monk's authority ? 
How did he treat it? What effect had 
that ? What kind of war was got up in 
the north? By whom? Whence had 
Wogan come? How did he and his 
followers succeed in reaching the High- 
lands? With whom did they band 
themselves? What was the end of 
Wogan? To what did many of his men 
betake themselves? What name did 
such men receive in Ireland? What is 
the origin of the name Whig? What 
did Scotland enjoy under Cromwell? 
What Ordinance did he issue? What 
were its chief provisions? To whom 



was the administration of the govern- 
ment given? For what had the Scot- 
tish Bench been notorious? What 
change took place in Cromwell's time? 
What did Scottish merchants enjoy? 
Who formed trading establishments in 
Scotland ? What was the effect of these 
arrangements on Scotland? How many 
English troops were maintained in 
Scotland? What good did they do? 
How did they behave? 

When did Cromwell die ? Who suc- 
ceeded him? How long did he rule? 
What Parliament was recalled? What 
did Monk advise? When did Charles 
enter London ? By what name is the 
event known in history? 



4.-REIGN OF CHARLES II. 

1660 to 1685 A.D.— 25 years. 

Son of Charles I., married Catherine, daughter of John IV. of Portugal. 



1660 

A.D. 



THE RESTORATION. 

In Scotland the King's return was hailed with extravagant 
joy. Bonfires blazed, and noisy crowds drank the King's health 
at every market cross. In Edinburgh a long table with 
sweetmeats and wines was spread on the street. Three 1 ^ c A ' 
hundred dozen of glasses were broken drinking the 
health of the King and his brother, the Duke of 
York. Glasses which had been honoured in drinking such 
high toasts could never be put to any meaner use. Every man, 
therefore, when he had drained his glass, dashed it on the 
causeway. The spouts of the Cross ran claret, that all who 
chose might fill horn and beaker. Bells rang, drums beat, 
trumpets sounded, the mob cheered, cannon and musketry bel- 
lowed and crackled, and all was merriment and mad revelry. 

On New Year's Day — the first New Year's Day of the restored 
King— there was a "riding" of the Scottish Parliament. 
Stately and slow, two and two riding abreast, the long line of 
the procession moved up the Canongate from Holy- 
rood with banners and trumpet-clang. Footmen in J-GOl 
splendid liveries walked at their masters' stirrups, and 
each nobleman was followed by a geuV\^iuv^^^*«^^%^ x ^^^ N 
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of his ample and gorgeous robe. The ancient crown, once on 
the glorious head of Robert the Bruce, and in Cromwell's time 
hidden away under the pulpit of Kinneff 1 Kirk, was carried 
before the Lord High Commissioner. 

The person who on the present occasion held that exalted 
office — which made him a sort of Vice-king of Scotland — was 
the Earl of Middleton. Middleton was a soldier who lived 
by selling his sword. He had been a Covenanter. He had 
fought on both sides in the civil war, — for the Parliament 
against the King, and for the King against the Parliament. 
He had been a companion of Charles II. in his exile ; he had come 
back with him at the Restoration ; and so, holding on by the 
royal skirt, he had reached this height, and rode in state as 
Lord High Commissioner. Trained in camps, accustomed to 
scenes of outrage and violence, fierce and arbitrary in temper, 
and counting all principles as trash, Middleton was a tool ready 
for the worst work a despot could have to do. 

There never had met in Scotland a Parliament composed of 
such wretched materials as this Parliament of Middleton. The 
Scottish nobility and gentry at that time were almost all mis- 
erably poor. Their estates, wasted in the troublous times of the 
civil war, were drowned in debt, and few of them had any hope 
of mending their fortunes, except through the King's favour. 
Besides, no indemnity had yet been granted to the Scots for 
their share in the doings of Cromwell's time, and for these they 
might still be called to account. What between their hopes 
and their -fears, most of the nobility and gentry were ready to do 
whatever might be the King's pleasure. The elections for the 
shires and burghs had all been so managed that few members 
were returned who were not entirely at the King's service. 

Vast as were the obligations under which the Presbyterians 
had laid him, Charles hated them with the whole strength of 
his callous heart. He was bent as much as ever his father and 
his grandfather had been on bringing the Church under his abso- 
lute power. No time was lost. Scotland was once more to see 
her dearest rights and liberties violently torn from her, and to 
feel the weight of a yoke which she had never been able to bear. 



1 .Ve.ir the co.a t of Kincardineshire, G^rnVVeaTOvtoY^^fcl^NawSaKntou 
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Preparations were already begun. Parliament had made the 
King a lord of conscience. ' The next thing was to awe the 
country into submission. It was resolved to choose an exalted 
victim. The Marquis of Argyle, great as a Highland prince, 
but greater far as a Christian patriot, was " questionless," says 
Baillie, " the greatest subject the King had." He was the first 
statesman of his age. He had been the revered counsellor of 
the Presbyterians in the stormy times of the first Charles. His 
hands had set the crown upon the King's head at Scone. The 
Marquis was selected to be the first victim. 

He saw it to be his duty to proceed to London, and pay his 
respects to the King on his restoration. When Charles was in- 
formed that Argyle had come to wait upon him, with an angry 
stamp of his foot he ordered him to be carried prisoner to the 
Tower. From the Tower he was sent to Scotland to undergo 
a mock trial before a packed Parliament. He was found 
guilty of treason, in having complied with the government 
of Cromwell. They took a vote, " Head or hang ! " x and it 
carried " head ; " the execution to be in two days. 

When in prison the Marquis said to his friends, " Shortly you 
will envy me, who am gone before you. Mind that T tell you : 
my skill fails if you will not either suffer much or sin much." 
On the way to the scaffold he said, " I could die like a Roman, 
but I choose rather to die as a Christian." And never, per- 
haps, in any death-scene recorded in history, did the power 
by which dying saints are more than conquerors shine forth 
more serenely than on the scaffold where Archibald, Mar- 
quis of Argyle, stooped his head to the loaded axe of the 
" maiden." 2 



Questions. — How was the King's 
return hailed in Scotland? How was 
it celebrated in Edinburgh ? What took 
place on the following New Year's Day ? 
Who was the Lord High Commissioner 
on that occasion ? What kind of man 
was Middleton? What kind of Parlia- 
ment was that which he had assembled ? 



What had made the Scottish nobility 
and gentry so poor? What made them 
full of fear? What was Charles's feeling 
towards the Presbyterians? On what 
was he bent? How was the country to 
be brought into submission? What 
kind of victim was it resolved to choose ? 
Who was fixed on? Why was he ob- 



1 The question put was whether 
Argyle should be beheaded or hanged ; 
the latter being considered the more 
Ignominious mode of execution. 



2 An instrument somewhat like the 
guillotine, in which a hawrils \&a&r£i 

Him. 
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noxious to the Government? Why was 
his treatment ungrateful on the King's 
part? On what occasion was he arrested? 
Wherein did his treason consist? On 



what question was a vote taken ? What 
did Argyle say to his friends when in 
prison? What did he say on his way to 
the scaffold ? 



1662 

A.D. 



1666 

A.D. 

i 



REIGN OP CHARLES II.— {Continued). 

At the Restoration the Earl of Lauderdale had been made Secretary 
of State. The Lords of the Articles had been restored, and it soon 
appeared that Charles had adopted the favourite scheme of his 
father and his grandfather, and wished to establish Prelacy in Scot; 
land. When the King claimed supreme control in all Church affairs, 
the Presbyterians took alarm, and sent James Sharpe, minister of 
Crail, 1 to London, to lay -their grievances before the King. Sharpe 
was won over to the King's party, and was made Archbishop of St. 
Andrews; and to him and three or four bishops the government of 
the Church was committed. All ministers were required to re- 
ceive consecration at their hands. Rather than submit to that, 
nearly four hundred ministers left their churches and their homes. 
The people, determined to worship in their own way, held field- 
meetings, or conventicles, on the hills and moors. These were de- 
clared illegal, and the ejected ministers were prohibited from preach- 
ing. The Presbyterians at length took up arms, and marched 
towards Edinburgh ; but at Rullion Green 2 they were defeated 
by General Dalziel, and many prisoners were taken. 
The nobles, headed by the Duke of Hamilton, then began to com- 
plain of the severity of Lauderdale's administration ; but in vain. In 
1674 the Privy Council was dissolved, and a new Council, more entirely 
devoted to Lauderdale, took its place. Successive measures, growing 
more and more stringent every year, continued to be passed against 
conventicles. In 1678 a Highland host was raised to carry out 
' these measures, and it ravaged the western Lowlands without 
mercy. In the following year Archbishop Sharpe was murdered 
on Magus Moor 3 by a band of Presbyterians who had gathered to way- 
lay one of his minions. 

It had long been the custom for troopers to scour the country in 

search of conventicles. This led the Presbyterians to carry 

arms with them to their meetings. Many a sharp and bloody 

conflict was the result. In May 1679, a conventicle at Drumclog 4 

was attacked by a body of dragoons under Graham of Claverhouse. 

The latter were gallantly repulsed. Six weeks later the Presbyterians, 

1 In the extreme easterly part of i s About 3 miles on the south-west of 
Fife. I St. Audrowa. 

'On the south side of the Pent\anA\ * lTv\\vft^fe%\.o\^wvwY^\\^,\^T^V\s.% 
/////*, 5 miles from Edinburgh. \ aow\,\\ ol G\w™ . 
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A.D. 



weakened by disputed, were defeated with terrible slaughter at Bothwell 
Bridge. 1 

The treatment of the Presbyterians became even more severe in 
1681, when James, Duke of York, succeeded Lauderdale as chief 
of the Council in Scotland. He sanctioned, by his presence, the 
use of torture in extreme cases ; and when he returned to Eng- 
land in the following year, he left instructions that additional troops 
should be sent to the suspected districts. 

The discovery of the Rye House Plot 2 in 1683, brought fresh troubles 
on the Presbyterians. Baillie of Jerviswood, a Scottish gentle- 
man, was executed on the charge of having been concerned in it. 
Other Scotsmen were punished with different degrees of severity. 

Charles II. died of apoplexy in 1685, and was succeeded by X686 
liis brother, the Duke of York. a.d. 



1683 

A.D. 



Questions. — Who had been made 
Secretary of State in Scotland at the 
Restoration? What soon appeared to 
be Charles's wish? Whom did the 
Presbyterians send to London? For 
what purpose? How did he perform 
his task? What title did he receive? 
To whom was the government of the 
Church intrusted? What were all 
ministers required to do? What did 
nearly four hundred of them do in con- 
sequence ? Where did the people meet 
for worship ? How did the Councillry 
to put down conventicles ? Where were 
the Presbyterians defeated ? Who then 
began to complain of Lauderdale's se- 
verity ? What change was made in the 
Council in 1674? For what purpose 



was the Highland host raised? What 
did it do? Where was Sharpe mur- 
dered? By whom? What led the Presby- 
terians to carry arms to their meetings ? 
Who were victorious at Drumclog? 
Where were they defeated soon after- 
wards ? Who became chief of the Coun- 
cil in 1681? What effect had the 
change on the treatment of the Presby- 
terians? What cruelty did he sanc- 
tion by his presence? What instruc- 
tions did he leave on his departure? 
What event in England brought fresh 
troubles on the Presbyterians? Who 
was executed in consequence ? On 
what particular charge? When did 
Charles II. die? Of what? Who suc- 
ceeded him ? 



5.-REIGN OF JAMES VII. 

1685 to 1688 A.D.— 3 years. 

Son of Charles I. Married (1) Anne Hyde, daughter of the Duke of Clarendon ; 
(2) Mary d'Este, sister of the Duke of Modena. 



ARGYLE'S INVASION. 

Ill those days Holland was to Britain ail Adullam 3 to which 
all who were in distress gathered. William, Prince of Orange, 



1 A bridge on the Clyde in Lanark- 
shire, 9 miles south-east of Glasgow, 
and 2 from Hamilton. It was only 12 
feet wide, with a gate in the centre. 

J A plot to murder the King at the 



Rye House in Hertfordshire, when re- 
turning to London from Newmarket 
. races. 
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was the David whose name drew them together. The Duke of 
Monmouth, the Earl of Argyle, 1 Sir Patrick Hume, Sir John 
Cochrane, and many other exiles, fugitives from tyranny at 
home, found refuge within the Dutch dikes. 2 These refugees 
persuaded themselves that England and Scotland, weary of 
their long oppression, only waited an opportunity to shake off 
the yoke of James. A double invasion of Britain was 
planned. One expedition, under the Duke of Monmouth, was 
to be directed against England. Another, under the Earl of 
Argyle, with whom were Sir Patrick Hume and Sir John 
Cochrane, was to land in Scotland. 

The expeditions sailed ; and Monmouth reached the block on 

Tower Hill in a couple of months. The Scottish branch of the 

tragedy occupied much about the same time. Argyle was a 

man too evidently wanting in the stem decision of a 

1685 warrior. His idea was, to begin operations in that part 

a.d. of the West Highlands where his great clan influence 

lay, to arm his vassals, and then to descend to the low 

country. Hume and Cochrane, on the other hand, insisted on 

advancing at once into the Lowlands, in the hope of raising the 

western shires. Much time was lost in disputes. Difficulties 

always arise to a man of weak will ; and every day and every 

hour seemed to produce difficulties. 

At last the Lowland expedition was determined on. But the 
loss of time was the loss of everything. When Argyle crossed 
the river Leven, near Dumbarton, he found his little army 
nearly surrounded by troops, assembling from different points. 
He was for giving battle, but his council of war decided that it 
were better to give their enemies the slip, march from Glasgow, 
and get into a friendly county. Accordingly, leaving large 
fires burning in their camp, they began the intended movement 
that night. When day dawned, they found themselves on the 
banks of the Clyde, near Kilpatrick. Here the leaders came 



when he withdrew from the court of 

Achish, King of Gath. He was at that 

time fleeing from Saul, wjio sought his 

life. While he was in Adullam "every 

one that was in distress, and every one 

that was in debt, and every one that was \ as Wtwc* loVt^ w&Wv* ww.. 

discontented, gathered themselves unto \ % ¥ out rnVte* %*&\. o\^\MDto«\*s&. 



him;, and he became a captain over 
them." 

1 He was son of the Marquis of 
Argyle executed in 1661. 

2 Mounds of earth erected in Holland 
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to an open rupture. The dispirited army broke up and sep- 
arated. Argyle was reduced to seek safety without a single 
attendant. 

He crossed the Clyde, and came to Inchinnan 1 ford, on the 
little river Cart. Some militia-men fell on him, and, after a 
short struggle, struck him down. In falling he exchumed, 
"Unfortunate Argyle!" The soldiers appeared con- 
cerned, and some of them even wept, when they knew ^qJ 
whom they had taken ; but they durst not let him go. 
He was taken to Renfrew, and thence to Edinburgh, 
where he died by the axe of the u maiden," as his father had 
died four-and-twenty years before. 

At the first alarm of Argyle's ill-fated expedition, the Fiery 
Cross 2 was sent throughout the west of Fife and Kinross, by order 
of the Privy Council. This was the last time that that ancient 
signal was raised in Scotland by authority of Government. The 
Fiery Cross, or Cross of Shame, was a small light cross of wood. 
Its extremities were kindled and then extinguished in blood. 
A swift messenger ran with it to the next hamlet, delivered it 
into the hands of the first person he met, and named with pant- 
ing breath the place of rendezvous. He who received it was 
bound to carry it in like manner to the next village. At the 
sight of the Fiery Cross, every man between sixteen years of 
age and sixty was bound to repair in arms to the rendezvous. 
He who failed to appear in obedience to this warlike summons, 
suffered the extremities of fire and sword, which the marks of 
blood and burning on the cross emblematically denounced. 
The Fiery Cross has been known to travel thirty-two miles in 
three hours ! 

James adopted, both in England and in Scotland, a policy of general 
toleration. In 1687 he issued, on his own authority, three separate 
Declarations of Indulgence, in favour of Roman Catholics and of 
Presbyterian dissenters. Most of the Presbyterian ministers availed 
themselves of the liberty granted them of returning to their parishes. 
But the strict Covenanters, called Cameronians, 3 continued their field 



1 About 1 mile west of Renfrew. 
" The passage of the Fiery Cross is 
graphically described in Scott's Lady of 



3 So called after their founder, 
Richard Cameron. The C&ioftweAaKA, 
took \xv a.TVft* kcA "w^t^ ^feVaaX^ *** 
"Vie Lake, canto iii. See Nelsons' Scott \ A\td*«'NLw» A* M^^*^ v *^* SB!8WSO ' 
Header, p. 120. » -was sYsJm, ?3a&. 3\j\* V28&- 
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meetings ; and James Ken wick, one of their ministers, was executed at 
Edinburgh in 1688. 

This was the last life sacrificed in the terrible struggle which had con- 
vulsed Scotland for nearly thirty years. In England, the crisis came 
IMA wnen 8even bishops, who objected to read the Declaration of 
Indulgence from their pulpits, were tried before the Court of 
King's Bench, and were acquitted. The chief nobles and clergy 
invited William, Prince of Orange, James's son-in-law and nephew, to 
become the champion of their liberties. He landed at Torbay; 1 and 
James fled to France. William and Mary were declared King and 
Queen of England ; and the great Revolution was complete. When 
the news of William's arrival reached Edinburgh, the Privy Council in 
a panic threw open the doors of the prisons, and then voluntarily dis- 
solved itself. 



Questions. — Where did the dis- 
tressed retire in the time of Charles II.? 
Who were among the exiles? What 
did they persuade themselves? What 
did they plan? Who was to lead the 
English invasion? Who was to land in 
Scotland ? What was Monmouth's 
fate? What quality did Argyle lack? 
What was his idea ? On what did Hume 
and Cochrane insist? In what was 
much time lost? What plan was 
adopted? What did Argyle find in 
Dumbartonshire? What was he for 
doing? What did his council of war 
advise ? What was done ? What hap- 
pened near Kilpatrick ? Where was Ar- 
gyle captured? Where was he taken? 
How was he put to death? How had 



the news of Argyle's invasion been 
sent over the country? Describe the 
Fiery Cross, and- its use. What Was 
remarkable in its being employed on 
that occasion? At what rate has it 
been known to travel ? 

What policy did James adopt? How 
many Indulgences did he issue in 1687? 
In whose favour ? Who availed them- 
selves of them ? Who continued their 
field meetings ? Whose was the last life 
sacrificed in the struggle? How long 
had it lasted? When did the crisis 
come in England? What step did the 
nobles and clergy then take? What 
followed ? What took place when the 
news of William's arrival reached 
Edinburgh? 



6.— REIGN OF WILLIAM II. AND MART II. 

1689 to 1702 A.D 13 years. 

William, son of Mary, daughter of Charles I. Mary, daughter of James II. 



THE REVOLUTION IN SCOTLAND. 

The steps required to put the Revolution into formal aud 

legal shape were quickly taken. A Convention 2 of 

1 ARQ '^states, or Parliament, met. An Act was passed 

declaring that James VII. had forfeited the crown, and 

that the throne was vacant. The nation had resolved 



A.D. 



1 A bay on the coast of Devonshire. \ he had. not been proclaimed King of 
* The same as a Parliament, vrith ih\a \ &goWba&. Tte> QonN«DAa&. n»** «&ec- 
difTcrence, that when William called U. \ ^ax^\,um^VTi\ft^^w>i».Ta«ii5w. 
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to be done with the Stewarts at last — precisely Oliver Crom- 
well's resolution forty years before ! 

By another Act, William and Mary were accepted as King 
and Queen of Scotland. Presbytery was restored, and the 
rights and liberties of the nation were placed in security, on the 
basis of that inestimable British Constitution on which 
they stand at this hour. 

Nothing was more remarkable than the forbearance of the 
Scottish people when the amazing turn of events at the Revo- 
lution threw their oppressors into their power. The officer of 
the guard at Holyrood recklessly fired upon a crowd of students 
and apprentices, killing several, and wounding about thirty. 
The Edinburgh mob, when roused, has always been remarkable 
for fierceness and determination. The report of the bloodshed 
flew through the city. A vast crowd, with torch-lights and 
weapons, poured down to the Palace, forced their way into it, 
and killed fourteen of the guard. They stripped the chapel, 
which had been recently fitted up, and made a bonfire of its 
furnishings in front of the Palace. With the single exception 
of this riot, no outbreak of the smallest consequence took place. 

Under the new state of things, there was one man who felt 
that his occupation was gone. That was Graham of Claver- 
house, whom James had made Viscount Dundee. He was the 
man whom such a master as James delighted to honour ; but 
what hope could he have of reopening his career in the new 
era now begun ? When William arrived at St. James's, he was 
one of the crowd which thronged to give him welcome. He 
declared himself willing to acquiesce in the new order of things, 
promised to live in peace and quietness, and received an assur- 
ance of protection. 

He went to Edinburgh, and attended the Convention of 
Estates for a few days at the commencement of its sittings. 
But the Presbyterians were now as free to walk Edinburgh 
streets as Claverhouse himself. He imagined that he was in 
danger of being murdered. No persuasions of his friends could 
induce him to stay in Edinburgh.. He fled, accompanied by 
fifty or sixty horsemen, troopers who had deserted to him from 
his regiment. 

He remained for a while at bis cywa ca&^fc oi Tyo^ass^fc-k^s* 5 - 

(401) 17 
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Dundee. Meanwhile the King of France took up the cause of 
his discrowned friend. James landed in Ireland with a French 
force. Pipers and harpers played "The King shall have his 
own again," and all the enthusiasm of an Irish welcome hailed 
him. A Parliament, summoned by James, sat in Dublin. The 
Revolution Government was by no means firmly fixed, either 
in England or in Scotland. 

Claverhouse determined to try a bold stroke. Repairing to 
the Highlands, he raised the standard of the dethroned King. 
It was not difficult to gather men. Several chiefs, who had 
shared in the forfeited lands of Argyle, and who feared that the 
new Government would compel them to disgorge the spoil, 
joined him. Any adventurer who could hold out the chance of 
plunder might get together a body of followers to whom it was 
as customary to carry target and claymore as to wear the plaid. 
Claverhouse assembled six thousand men ; but they dwindled 
down to less than half that number, marching off every night by 
forties and fifties, with droves of cattle and burdens of spoiL 

General Mackay, the officer sent against Claverhouse, had 
about three thousand foot and some companies of horse under 
his command ; but they were nearly all raw recruits, and 
entire strangers to the Highland way of fighting. At the head 
of the wild and gloomy Pass of Killiecrankie, 1 Mackay found 
himself in front of the rebels. He drew up his men three deep 
along the side of the narrow valley into which the pass opens. 
The Highlanders occupied the hill on the north side of the valley. 

At that time the bayonet was screwed into the muzzle of the 
musket, so that troops could not fire with bayonets fixed. 
1 AQq' ^ ne Highlanders in dense masses rushed down from the 
hill. Firing their guns once, they dropped them, and 
then with target on the left arm, and flashing broad- 
sword, they rushed, wildly yelling, on the enemy. Mackay's 
troops fired a volley, which did little harm to the loose array 
of their leaping, bounding foes, and before they could screw 
on their bayonets, the Highlanders were among them. An 
empty musket without a bayonet could do little against the 
sweeping broadsword. A panic seized Mackay's raw levies, 

'In the north of Perthshire. The \ ftom^Yvxav^gaAN.. 1\»Hi%hland railway 
river Qarry, a tributary of the TayAttG^\.wera%\fc*v*T»*\Nk*>^&*. 
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and they broke and fled, pursued and cut down by the relent- 
less Highlanders. 

Claverhouse never knew that he had won the victory. He fell 
at the beginning of the action, pierced by a musket ball which 
entered beneath his arm. His own men, true to their instinct 
of plunder, stripped his body, and left it naked upon the field, 
where it was with difficulty distinguished from the other bodies 
of the fallen ! 



Questions. — What was the first Act 
putted by the Convention ? What was 
the second? What form of church 
government was restored? What was 
remarkable in the conduct of the Scot- 
tish people? What was the only ex- 
ception to their forbearance ? Who felt 
that his occupation was now gone? 
What part had he taken on William's 
arrival? What had he promised? 
What alarmed him when he went to 
Edinburgh? What did he therefore 
do ? Where did he remain for a time ? 



Who meantime had taken up James's 
cause? Where had James landed? 
What did Claverhouse do ? Why was it 
easy to gather men ? Who commanded 
the troops sent against Claverhouse? 
What number and kind of troops had 
he? Where did he find himself in front 
of the rebels ? What was the mode of 
the Highlanders' attack ? At what dis- 
advantage were the Lowlanders placed 
in respect of arms? What was the 
result? What became of Claverhouse ? 
How was his body treated? 



GLENCOE. 

Many of the clans had not yet submitted to the new King. 
The remote and mountainous districts which they inhabited 
had been but "lightly touched, if at all, by the oppressions of 
the Stewarts, which fell so heavily on the rest of the country. 
A Highland host had enjoyed, on the invitation of the late 
Government, the run of the Lowlands for plunder. The 
robbers and the robbed saw in a somewhat different light the 
merits of the Government giving the invitation. Many of the 
clans, therefore, were friends to the cause of the dethroned 
King, and only waited a favourable opportunity to rise in arms 
in his behalf. The Highlands, in short, was a smouldering fire, 
which might at any time burst out into flame. 

William offered a price for the favour of the chiefs. The Earl 
of Breadalbane, a man " wise as a serpent, but slippery as an 
eel," received from Government a large sum of money to be 
distributed among them. The slippery Earl, out of the money 
thus intrusted to him, gave handsome <to&&&so& \fc» *. ^w *&- 
the leading chiefs, and a very YianAaom* taroa&sfe *v* ^^ 
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slippery EarL Many who had expected to share were di&* 
appointed and enraged. Those who had shared, Breadalbane 
himself among the rest, were deep in " hedging politics ; n that 
is to say, they held correspondence with the exiled King, while 
keeping on fair terms with King William ! For who could tell 
whether the new Government would stand? It was well, at all 
events, to keep in with both Kings till they saw. 

So thought the wily chiefs. William, however, saw well 
enough that they were playing fast and loose. A decisive step 
was taken. Government issued a proclamation, requiring 
each and all of them to take the oath of submission by the last 
day of December then ensuing. Failing that, they were to be 
subjected to the extremities of fire and sword. 

This proclamation was issued in the month of August. Be- 
fore the appointed day all the chiefs had taken the 

1 fiQ1 oat k exce P t one * r ^ iat was Macdonald of Glencoe 1 

— the " valley of tears," as the name signifies. Mac- 
donald was an old man, but had fought among the 
rebels at Killiecrankie. He delayed to take the oath till the 
fatal first of January was close at hand. A heavy fall of snow 
blocked up the paths, and the day was past before the old chief 
reached Inverary, where the sheriff received his oath. 

What followed equals in atrocity some of the foulest deeds 
of the Stewarts. Sir John Dalrymple, the Secretary of State 
for Scotland concealed from William the fact that the chief of 
Glencoe had taken the oath. William signed a warrant to do 
military execution with fire and sword upon the Macdonalds. 
Soldiers were marched into the glen, and lived for fifteen days 
on friendly terms among the unsuspecting people. Then the 
deed of blood was done. 

It was four o'clock of a dark winter morning ; a storm was 

raging among the hills, and wild blasts, laden with 

1 RQO snow ~drift, swept down the glen. Suddenly the glen 

rang with musket-shots and shrieks of fear and agony, 

and the glare of burning cottages lit up the gloom. 

The butchery was not so complete as had been intended, as 

many of the Macdonalds escaped in the darkness. Thirty- 

1 Glencoe ia a wild and romantic \ souttvolliOCiVLfeNfcTi^^T^Av of Loch 
valley in the north-east of Argyleshire ; \ lAnnYis. 
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eight of them, however, perished in this atrocious mas- 
sacre. 

This black business of Glencoe caused unspeakable prejudice 
to the government of King William. The tidings, as they 
spread, were received with horror and execration. The 
Highlanders were roused to the highest pitch of hatred. The 
Jacobites, or friends of King James, trumpeted the massacre of 
Glencoe all over Europe, in order to blacken William's char- 
acter. The task of governing Scotland was perplexing enough 
to WiHiam without this aggravation of its difficulties. The 
country swarmed with restless plotters, scheming to bring back 
King James. Weary with the violent strifes of Scottish 
factions, teased by their complaints, and perplexed by the con- 
tradictory representations which they poured in upon him, Will- 
iam was provoked to wish " that Scotland were a thousand miles 
distant from England, and that he had never been its King." 



1695 

A.D. 



During the greater part of William's reign the Scots complained 
bitterly of the way in which the English Parliament hampered Scottish 
trade. As one means of pacifying Scotland, the King's Commissioner 
to the Parliament offered to promote emigration. William 
Paterson — the founder of the Bank of England— projected the 
Darien scheme for the colonization of Panama'. 1 The English 
and the Dutch trading companies were jealous of the scheme, and they 
induced William to withhold the privileges he had promised. The 
scheme therefore ended in wide-spread ruin. It cost Scotland £400,000, 
and some of its best blood. 

To the jealousy of the English merchants the Scots ascribed their 
exclusion also from the East Indian trade. The feeling of animosity 
thus excited between the two nations was so keen that it often threat* 
ened to plunge them into war. William, who was wise and far-seeing, 
was convinced that nothing could prevent the severance of the 
two countries but a complete legislative union. But in the ^ 
midst of his great schemes he suddenly died in 1702. His death 
was the result of a fall from his horse. Queen Mary had died eight 
years previously. 



Questions. — Who had not yet sub- 
mitted to the new King? Why had 
they not felt the oppression of the 
Stewarts ? How had the late Govern- 



ment conciliated them? For what 
were many of them waiting ? How did 
William try to secure their favour? 
To whom was the distribution ot tta. 



1 The isthmus connecting Centta\N«\\,\i , &wx\to. km«tNss»* 
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money Intrusted? How did he dis- 
appoint many of the chiefs? What 
policy were Breadalbane and others 
pursuing ? What decisive step did the 
Government take ? Who was the last 
to take the oath ? When did he take it ? 
What had delayed him? Who con- 
cealed the fact from William ? What 
warrant did he sign ? Narrate the cir- 
cumstances of the massacre. How 
many of the Macdonalds perished? 
How were the tidings of the event re- 
ceived? What use did the Jacobites 
make of it? What made the task of 



governing Scotland difficult for Will- 
iam ? What was he provoked to wish t 
What complaints did the Scots make 
regarding trade? What did the King's 
Commissioner offer? Who projected 
the Darien scheme? What was its ob- 
ject? Who induced William to break 
his promise? What were the results? 
What else was ascribed to the jealousy 
of the English merchants? What did 
the animosity between (he two coun- 
tries threaten? Of what was William 
convinced? When and how did he 
die? 



7.-EEIGN OF ANNE. 

1702 to 1714 A.D.— 12 years. 

Daughter of James VIL Married Prince George of Denmark. 



THE UNION OP THE PARLIAMENTS. 

After the accession of Anne a new difference arose to disturb the 
peace of the two countries, in connection with the succession to the 
crown. A Bill in favour of the Hanoverian l Succession was introduced 
in the Scottish Parliament in 1704; but it was rejected with much 
1 »wu an & er an< ^ scorn. An Act of Security was then passed, providing 
*/:J" that, if Anne died childless, the Scottish Estates should choose a 
successor of the royal line and the Protestant religion ; but that 
the same Sovereign should not rule over Scotland and England, unless 
the independence of Scotland and the commercial equality of the two 
countries were secured. 

During the whole of the earlier years of Queen Anne's reign, 
the ill feeling between England and Scotland went on in- 
creasing. The English, in the same narrow spirit which had 
done so much to ruin the Darien undertaking, provoked the 
Scots by their attempts to fetter their trade. The Scots 
thought themselves entitled to share in the East Indian trade ; 
the English East India Company, on the other hand, wished 
to keep that trade entirely to themselves. 

A Scottish ship bound for India had been seized in the 

Elizabeth, daughter of James VI., I of Hanover. Sophia's son was George 
married the Elector Palatine. Their \ I. oi TkngVaxdi. <$«* Gewaloqical Table, 
daughter, Sophia, married the Elector \ p. 22^ 
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Thames. A large English vessel, trading to India, was driven 
into the Firth of Forth by stress of weather. She was seized by 
the Scottish authorities, in reprisal for the Scottish ship seized 
in the Thames. An act like that was almost a beginning of war. 
Some of the men belonging to the English vessel had been on 
shore. They had been drinking freely, and words fell 
from one of them which led to a suspicion thai the ship - «. 
was a pirate, and that she had robbed a certain Scottish 
ship which was missing, and had murdered the crew. 
Upon this suspicion the English crew were tried, and the captain, 
the mate, and the gunner were hanged. 

This hasty and unjust act gave the deepest offence to the 
English. The mutual hatred of the two nations rose to ex- 
tremity. In England the cry became general that Scotland 
must be brought under by force of arms, and governed like a 
conquered province, as in Cromwell's days. The Scots, on their 
part, were already training by monthly drills all the men 
capable of bearing arms. A war more fierce than any since 
the days of Wallace seemed ready to break out. 

Strangely enough, this fierce animosity was the immediate 
cause of the Union ! For more than a hundred years the two 
kingdoms had been under one King, each keeping its own laws, 
its own Parliament, and its own officers of State. It was clear 
now that their connection must be drawn closer, if the two divi- 
sions of the island were to be kept from separating altogether, 
and plunging once more into the bloody strifes of former days. 

Look, then, at an ancient Scottish spectacle, to be seen once 
more, and then to vanish for ever. It is the Riding - a 
of the Parliament, — the procession at the opening of *rvr\f> 
its sittings. The long line of street from Holyrood to 
the Parliament House is railed on both sides. Outside 
the rails, the street is lined with guards on foot and on horse. 
Along this railed and guarded avenue the procession comes 
headed by trumpeters and pursuivants in quaint heraldic garb. 
The Members of Parliament come riding two and two. The 
Commissioners of Burghs have each one lackey attending on 
foot ; Commissioners of Shires have two. After them come 
the Barons and Viscounts, each having a, ^f^Xsmasx. \£» ««*£- 
port his train and three lackeya \n &ft&aita!&£fe. r SX^^»2^» 
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follow next, each having his train-bearing gentleman and four 
lackeys. 

Then come more trumpeters, pursuivants, and heralds, fol- 
lowed by the Lyon King-at-Arms with robe, chain, baton, and 
foot-mantle. Next follow the crown, the sceptre, the purse, and 
the royal commission, each carried by an EarL The Lord High 
Commissioner 1 comes next, with his pages and footmen. Six 
Marquises, each with six lackeys, and four Dukes, each with 
eight lackeys, follow the Commissioner. A troop of horse 
guards brings up the rear and closes the procession. Such was 
the Biding of the Scottish Parliament, a picturesque, many- 
coloured show, on which many generations of the Edinburgh 
citizens had gazed, but which they now saw for the last time. 

The last Scottish Parliament is sitting, then. Fiery Scot- 
tish eloquence blazes out ; the debates are vehement, stormy, 
fierce. Eager crowds wait without, clamorously debating over 
again what is being debated within. The city, which is crowded 
with strangers from all parts of the country, seems as if under 
military occupation. Strong bodies of troops mount guard in 
the different streets. A wild cheer or a deep yell of execration 
gives occasional expression to the passions of the mob. 

The great Daniel Defoe 2 is there. That is his fine manly face 
looking out of yonder window. A large stone, hurled by a 
vigorous arm, narrowly misses his head, the populace requiring 
that no one shall look out of window at them, lest he should 
recognise faces and become a witness against the rioters. A 
carriage drives swiftly along the street towards the Parlia- 
ment House. The mob recognise the owner, and follow him 
with volleys of stones and curses. People talk together with 
loud voice and vehement gestures. All work and business are 
at a stand-still. Such is the appearance of Edinburgh when 
Scotland's last Parliament is debating the Treaty of Union. 

All over the country the excitement is equally great. Every 
man's blood is at fever heat. Scotland with one voice is against 
the Union ; for if Scotland give up her own government, what 



1 On this occasion the Duke of 
Queensberry, the great supporter of the 
Union. 
* The author of "Robinson Crutoe-," 
born 1061, died 1731. He had been Sec- * n^oWft-Wo^ 



\ 



retary to the Joint-Commission which 
drew up the Articles of Union ; and 1m 
was sent to Edinburgh by the English 
OrtwextftftfeTiX. to «N& Va. raxt^iag on the 
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treatment may she not receive at the hands of that powerful 
sister who had always shown herself so jealous and grasping ? 
Is the independence bought with the blood of heroes to be given 
away to her ancient enemy 1 The agitation shakes the king- 
dom to its remotest corner. But the Treaty of Union is sure 
to pass, and it passes — the votes of a large number in the Par- 
liament being duly bought with English gold I 

On the 1st day of May the Treaty, having been passed also in 
the English Parliament, came into operation. The two 
nations, which in the course of their history had fought - 7^7 
with each other three hundred and fourteen battles, 
and slain of each other's subjects more than a million 
of men, were now one. Scotland thenceforward ceased to have 
a separate government, and her Parliament was merged in the 
one Parliament of Great Britain. " There is the end of an 
old song," said Lord Seafield, the Chancellor, when the last for- 
mality was over, and the Scottish Parliament had broken up for 
ever. Perhaps it was the saying of a man who affected in- 
difference when his heart was heavy. 

From the period of the Union, Scotland, amalgamated with 
England, ceases to have a separate history. She has enjoyed 
the incalculable advantage of being united with a great and 
powerful nation ; and in the marvellous prosperity of the 
British Empire she has fully shared. Her imports of foreign 
merchandise have increased since the Union twenty-fold, her 
exports have increased forty-fold, and her revenue sixty-fold. 
Her agriculture is perhaps the best in the world. Her manu- 
factures and the rich resources of her mineral wealth have been 
developed to a vast and splendid extent. 

The comforts and accommodations of life have increased 
beyond calculation. Little thatch-roofed towns, their streets 
soaking with mud, and lighted at night by the yellow glimmer 
of horn lanterns which the citizens were ordered to hang out, 
have grown into cities of palaces, where the brilliancy of gas 
turns night into day. Bridle-paths, deep in mire, winding over 
dreary breadths of moorland, have given place to railroads ; and 
the slow-plodding pack-horse to the steam-car. The carrier, as 
the organ of communication, has yielded. \v^V\^\i\vss^«6&^ 1 ^ft. 
penny post and the electric telegraph.. 
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If Scotland shares in the prosperity and glory of Britain, it 
is only right to say that she has contributed to both. James 
Watt 1 and his steam engine have enabled Britain to manu- 
facture for the world, and to bear, as if it were a feather weight, 
the enormous burden of her national debt. Adam Smith * 
taught Britain the great principle of free trade, which is giving 
daily expansion to her commerce and increase to her wealth. 

Among the authors, the poets, the orators, the philosophers, 
whose genius has exalted the fame of Great Britain, the 
names of Scotsmen are not the meanest. And where is the 
region of the earth in which Scottish blood has not flowed to 
maintain the rights and the honour of Britain? The snows of 
Canada and the sands of Egypt, the fields of Spain and of 
India, have drunk it in. The ringing cheer of " Scotland for 
ever !" as the Greys galloped down the -slope of Waterloo, told 
that the despot's hour was come. And who will ever forget the 
"thin red streak " at Balaclava, 3 or the battle march of Have- 
lock's heroic men to the relief of Lucknow? 4 



Questions. — What new cause of dis- 
turbance arose after Anne's accession ? 
What Bill was introduced in the Scot- 
tish Parliament in 1704? How was it 
treated? What Act was then passed? 
What were its terms ? 

What feeling between England and 
Scotland continued to increase during 
the earlier years of Anne's reign ? How 
did the English provoke the Scots? 
From what trade were the Scots ex- 
cluded? Why did the Scots seize an 
English ship in the Firth of Forth? 
What did they suspect it to be? What 
was done? What cry became general in 
England ? For what did the Scots pre- 
pare? Of what was this animosity the im- 
mediate cause? What was the proces- 



sion at the opening of Parliament called? 
Describe it. When did the last Parlia- 
ment meet? What did it debate? 
What was the state of the crowd outside ? 
What great man was nearly hit by a 
stone ? What was the feeling regarding 
the Union all over Scotland? What 
did the people fear ? How were many 
votes in Parliament gained? When 
did the first British Parliament meet? 
What was Lord Seafield's remark when 
the last formality was over? What 
benefits has Scotland derived from the 
Union? Mention instances in which 
the comforts and accommodations of 
life have increased. How has Scotland 
contributed to the prosperity and glory 
of Britain ? 



1 The chief improver of the steam- 
engine ; born at Greenock 1736, died 
1819. 

3 Author of ' ' The Wealth of Nations," 
a work which laid the foundation of 
the science of political economy ; born 
at Kirkcaldy 1723, died 1790. 

3 In the Crimean War (1854), when 



the Russians tried to break through 
the British line near Balaclava, the 
93rd Highlanders received the attack 
in line, and repelled it. The Timet 
correspondent ( W. H. Russell) described 
the regiment as "a thin red streak 
topped with a line of steel." 
4 In tho Indian Mutiny, 1857. 
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CHIEF DATES. 

A.D. 

James revisits Scotland 1617 

The Five Articles of Perth passed 1618 

Charles I. visits Edinburgh 1633 

Laud's Service Book ordered to he used 1637 

The Four Tables instituted. 1638 

The National Covenant signed 1638 

The Scots march to Dunse Law 1639 

The Scots take Newcastle 1640 

The Solemn League and Covenant signed 1642 

Battle of Philiphaugh— Montrose defeated 1645 

The King surrenders to the Scots at Newark 1646 

The King is transferred to the Parliament 1647 

Execution of Charles 1 1649 

Charles II. proclaimed at Edinburgh 1649 

Execution of Montrose 1650 

Charles II. lands in Scotland 1650 

Battle of Dunbar— the Scots defeated 1650 

Battle of Worcester —the Royalists defeated 1651 

Sack of Dundee by General Monk. 1653 

Death of Cromwell 1658 

The Restoration 1660 

Execution of the Marquis of Argyle 1661 

Battle of Bullion Green— the Presbyterians defeated 1666 

Murder of Archbishop Sharpe 1678 

Battle of Drumclog— Claverhouse defeated 1679 

Battle of Bothwell Bridge— the Presbyterians defeated, . . . 1679 

The Duke of York in Scotland 1681 

The Earl of Argyle's invasion 1685 

Declarations of Indulgence 1687 

The Revolution 1688 

Battle of Killiecrankie — Claverhouse killed 1689 

Massacre of Glencoe 1692 

The Darien Scheme 1695 

The Act of Security 1704 

The Union of the Parliaments— May 1 1707 



CHIEF AUTHORS. 

William Drummond of Hawtbornden (1585-1649)— apoet— chief works, Flowers 
of Zion, and River of Forth Feasting —is said to have died of grief at tho 
execution of Charles I. 

Sir George Mackenzie (1686-1691)— Lord Advocate under Charles II. and 
James VII. — author of Moral Essays, and Memoir of the Affairs of Scot- 
land. 

Allan Ramsay (1686-3758)— Scottish poet— Wve&cYtafty %\,mVetav»^— «oSasst. 
of The Gentle Shepherd, a pastoral drama *, «&& tmsk? \A<asa&\\&. w&«*- 
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LATER EVENTS IN SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

ANNE. 

1713. — A motion to dissolve the Union was rejected in the House of 
Lords by a majority of four. 

GEORGE I. (1714-1727). 

1715.— A Second Jacobite Rebellion (The 'Fifteen) arose. 

It was headed by the Earl of Mar. He and Argyle met at Sheriffinuir. 1 
The battle was indecisive, but Argyle remained on the field. James the 
Pretender landed at Peterhead on 22nd December. 

1716. — The Pretender returned to France. 

GEORGE H. (1727-1760). 

1736. — A riot called the Porteous mob took place at Edinburgh. 

At the execution of a smuggler the crowd became unruly. Captain 
Porteous ordered the city guard to fire on them, and several were killed. 
Porteous was tried and convicted ; but was reprieved. The mob broke 
into the prison, seized Porteous, and hanged him from a dyer's pole. The 
Government proposed to demolish the walls of Edinburgh, and take away 
its charter ; but this was resisted by the Scottish members ; and it had to 
be abandoned. 

1745.— The Third Jacobite Rebellion (The 'Forty-five) broke out. 

JvZy. Charles Edward landed at Moidart. 2 

August. He raised his standard at Glenfinnan, 3 took Perth, and 
marched to Holyrood. 

September. He defeated Sir 'John Cope at Prestonpans. 

October. He marched into England, as far as to Derby. 

December. The chieftains were afraid to go further, and a retreat 
began. 
1746. — January. The Royalists were defeated at Falkirk. 

April. Charles was completely defeated by the Duke of Cumber- 
land at Colloden Moor/ 

September. After many wanderings he escaped to France. 
1747. — The Lords Kilmarnock, Balmerino, and Lovat, with upwards 

of seventy others, suffered death for taking part in the 'Forty- 
five. 



1 In the south of Perthshire, 3 or 4 
miles north-east of Dunblane. 

8 A district and loch in the extreme 
south-west of Inverness-shire. 

9 At the eastern extremity ot "MoA- 
dart, and At the head of Loch SbAel. \ eu& ol ispiero&M. 



\ 



4 On the Firth of Forth in the west 
of Haddingtonshire, 8J miles east of 
Edinburgh ; called also the Battle of 
Gladsmuir, from the adjacent pariah. 

5 OxT^x>\\xiuvQ«a>\ftM.QQT > 8 miles north- 
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GEORGE HI. (1760-1820). 
1812. — The first steam-ship in Europe was launched on the Clyde by 
Henry BelL 

GEORGE IV. (1820-1830). 

1822. — The King visited Scotland— the first royal visit to the country 
since the Revolution. 

WILLIAM IV. (1830-1837). 
1832. — July. The Parliamentary Reform Act for Scotland was passed. 
It increased the number of Scottish members from 45 to 68. 'It estab- 
lished a £10 occupancy franchise in Burghs ; and a £10 properly franchise 
and a £50 occupancy franchise in Counties. 

1835. — The Municipal Reform Act was passed. 

It intrusted the election of Town Councillors to ratepayers and freemen. 

VICTORIA (1837). 
1843. — The Disruption in the Church of Scotland took place, and the 

Free Church was formed. 
1845. — The Scottish Poor Law Act was passed. 

It provided for the election of a Parochial Board in each parish, through 
whom relief should be administered to tho poor. 

1858. — An Act was passed remodelling the constitution of the Scottish 

Universities. 

1868.— A new Reform Act for Scotland was passed. 

It increased the number of Scottish members from 53 to 60, two being 
granted to the four universities. It established a household franchise and 
a £10 lodger franchise in Burghs ; a £5 property franchise and a £12 occu- 
pancy franchise in Counties. 

1872* — An Education Act was passed establishing a national system of 
education. 
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SCOTTISH BATTLES AND BATTLE-FIELDS. 

A.D. 

974. — Luncarty, 4 miles north-west of Perth : The Scots defeated the Danes. 
1263. — Largs, on the Ayrshire coast, 22 miles south-west of Glasgow (see 

Map, p. 87) : Alexander III. defeated Haco of Norway. 
1297. — Stirling Bridge, or Cambuskenneth, 2 miles east of Stirling (see 

Map, p. 93) : Wallace defeated Surrey and Cressingham. 
1298.— -Falkirk, 10 miles south-east of Stirling (see Map, p. 03): Wallace 

was defeated by Edward I. of England. 
1306. — Methven, miles west of Perth (see Map, p. 93) : Robert the Brace was 

defeated by the English under Pembroke. 
1307.— Loudon Hill, 20 miles north-east of Ayr (see Map, p. 87) : Robert the 

Bruce defeated Pembroke. 
1314. — Bannockbum, 2£ miles south of Stirling (see Map, p. 93) : Robert the 

Bruce defeated Edward II. of England. 
1332. — Dupplin Moor, 5 miles south-west of Perth (see Map, p. 93) : Edward 

Baliol defeated the Regent Mar. 
1333.— Halidon Hill, 9 miles north of Berwick; The Scots were defeated by 

an English invading army. 
1346. — Neville's Cross, near Durham : David II. was defeated and taken pris- 
oner by the English. 
1388.— Otterburn, 20 miles south-west of Alnwick (see Map, p. 119) : Douglas de- 
feated Earl Percy ; the former was slain, the latter was taken prisoner. 
1411. — Harlaw, near Inverury, in the centre of Aberdeenshire : The Earl of 

Mar defeated Donald of the Isles. 
1488. — Sauchieburn, 3 miles south-west of Bannockbum (see Map, p. 93): 

James III. was defeated by his nobles, and slain after leaving the field. 
1513.— Hodden, 13 miles east of Kelso, in Northumberland (see Map, p. 119): 

James IV. was defeated and slain by the English under Surrey. 
1542. — Solway Moss, on the banks of the Liddel, at the head of the Solway 

Firth (see Map, p. 163) : The English defeated the 'Scots. 
1544. — Ancruin Moor, 5 miles south-west of Roxburgh Castle (see Map, p. 119) : 

The Scots under Angus defeated the English under Evers and Latour. 
1547. — Pinkie, 5 miles east of Edinburgh (see Map, p. 171) : The English under 

Somerset defeated the Scots under Huntly. 
1568. — Langside, 2 miles south of Glasgow : Regent Murray defeated Queen 

Mary. 
1645. — Philiphangh, 2 miles west of Selkirk : David Leslie defeated the 

Marquis of Montrose. 
1650. — Dunbar (see Map, p. 171) : Cromwell defeated David Leslie. 
1679. — Drnmclog, 15 miles south of Glasgow (see Map, p. 87) : The Covenanters 

defeated Claverhouse. 
1679. — Bothwell Bridge, 9 miles south-east of Glasgow (see Map, p. 87) : The 

Royalists defeated the Covenanters. 
1689. — Eilliecrankie, on the Garry, 30 miles north-west of Perth : Viscount 

Dundee defeated General Mackay ; but Dundee was slain. 
1715. — Sheriffmuir, 7 miles north-east of Stirling (see Map, p. 93) : Indecisive 

battle between the Jacobites and the Royalists. 
1745. — Prestonpans, 8} miles east of Edinburgh (see Map, p. 171): Charles 

Edward defeated Sir John Cope. 
1746, — Falkirk (see Map, p. 93) : Charles Edward defeated the Royalists. 
1746. Culloden Moor, 8 miles T\otttv-ea&\. ot 1tvnwck8»\ "Staltaka of Cumber- 
land completely defeated CVvax\ea 'EAwa.x^. 



POETRY. 



[The following poems are primarily intended to be read in illustration of the 
prose narrative. They will, however, be found useful for other purposes, — for 
example, for recitation and for paraphrasing. Two of the pieces— The Battle of 
Bannockbum, and The Fiery Cross — are of sufficient length to meet the require- 
ments, in English Literature, of the Special Subjects Schedule of the Education 
Code.] 



THE CABBICK BEACON. 

[The following is from Sir Walter Scott's Lord of the Isles, canto v. Bruce, 
waiting in Arran for a beacon to be lighted on the Carrick shore, as a signal 
that he might safely venture there, at last sees a fire flame forth, and im- 
mediately sets sail with his followers.] 

In night the fairy prospects sink. 
Where Cumbrae s isles with verdant link 
Close the fair entrance of the Clyde ; 
The woods of Bute, no more descried, 
Are gone — and on the placid sea 
The rowers ply their task with glee. 
As less and less the distance grows, 
High and more high the beacon rose ; 
The light, that seemed a twinkling star, 
Now blazed portentous, fierce and far. 
Swiftly the boats approached the land, 
But Edward 's l grounded on the sand ; 
The eager Knight leaped in the sea 
Waist-deep, and first on shore was he, 
Though every barge's hardy band 
Contended wnich should gain the land. 
Wide o'er the sky the .splendour glows, 
As the portentous meteor 2 rose; 
Helm, axe, and falchion glittered bright, 
And in the red and dusky light 

1 King Robert's brother. \ beawm, «t*\orai vaststfAXa Vss»\sfc» Sfca. 

3 What at Qrst had appeared to be a \ afcy \Yta a.m«\Aftt. 
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His comrade's face each warrior saw, 
Nor marvelled it was pale with awe. 
Then high in air the beams were lost, 
And darkness sank upon the coast. — 
Ronald 1 to Heaven a prayer addressed, 
And Douglas crossed his dauntless breast ; 

" Saint James protect us ! " Lennox cried ; 
But reckless Edward spoke aside, 

" Deem'st thou, Kirkpatrick, in that flame 
Red Comyn'8 angry spirit came, 
Or would thy dauntless heart endure 
Once more to make assurance sure? " f — 

" Hush ! " said the Bruce; " we Boon shall know 
If this be sorcerer's empty show, 
Or stratagem of Southern foe. 
The moon shines out — upon the sand 
Let every leader rank his band."— 
Faintly the moon's pale beams supply 
That ruddy light's unnatural dye ; 
The dubious, cold reflection lay 
On the wet sands and quiet bay. 
Beneath the rocks King Robert drew 
His scattered files to order due, 
Till shield compact and serried spear 
In the cool light shone blue and clear. 
Then down a path that sought the tide, 
The speechless page s was seen to glide ; 
He knelt him lowly on the sand, 
And gave a scroll to Robert's hand. — 

" A torch ! " the Monarch cried ; " What, ho ! 
Now shall we CuthbertV tidings know." — 
But evil news the letters bare : 
The Clifford's" force was strong and ware ; 6 
Augmented, too, that very morn, 
By mountaineers who came with Lorn. 7 
Long harrowed by oppressor's hand, 
Courage and faith had fled the land ; 
And over Carrick, dark and deep, 
Had sunk dejection 's iron sleep. — 
Cuthbert had seen that beacon-flame, 
Unwitting 8 from what source it came. 
Doubtful of i>erilous event, 
Edward's mute messenger he sent, 



1 Ronald, Lord of the Isles, the hero 
of the poem. 

2 For the incident here alluded to, 
see p. 84. 

3 The messenger who had been sent 
over to Carrick to learn what were the 
prospects of success. This page, how- 
ever, was the Maid of Lorn, the heroine 
of the poem, in disguise. (See p. 270, 



whom Bruce'8 messenger had been sent, 
and who was to light a beacon if 
matters were favourable. 

5 Clifford was the English captain of 
Turnberry Castle. 

6 Wary, on the watch 

7 The Lord of Lorn, who had allied 
himself with the English against 
Bruce. Lorn is the old name for part 



Note 3.) \ ol totrj\»YAT*. VS**!**^,, v 228.) 

4 The friendly hermit in Carrick, to\ * ■Kot'taMnrta*. 
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If Bruce, deceived, should venture o'er, 
To warn him from the fatal shore. 

As round the torch the leaders crowd, 

Bruce read the chilling news aloud. 
" What counsel, nobles, have we now?— 

To ambush us in greenwood bough 

And take the chance which fate may send 

To bring our enterprise to end ? 

Or, shall we turn us to the main 

As exiles, and embark again ? " — 

Answered fierce Edward, " Hap what may, 

In Carrick Carrick's lord, must stay. 

I would not minstrels told the tale, 

Wild-fire or meteor made us quail. "- 
" Prove we our fate, — the brunt we'll bide ! " 

So Boyd, and Haye, and Lennox cried ; 

So said, so vowed, the leaders all ; 

So Bruce resolvea: " And in my hall 

Since the bold Southrons make their home, 

The hour of payment soon shall come, 

When with a rough and rugged host 

Clifford may reckon to his cost. " 



THE DEATH OF DE BOUNE. 

[Also from The Lord of the Isles, canto vl. For the historical account, see p. 08. ] 

The Monarch rode along the van, 

The foe's approaching force to scan, 

His line to marshal and to range, 

And ranks to square, and fronts to change. 

Alone he rode— from head to heel 

Sheathed in his ready arms of steel ; 

Nor mounted yet on war-horse wight, l 

But, till more near the shock of fight, 

Reining a palfrey low and light. 

A diadem of gold was set 

Above his bright steel basinet; 3 

And clasped within its glittering twine 

Was seen the glove of Argentine : 3 

Truncheon or leading-staff he lacks, 

Bearing, instead, a battle-axe. 

He ranged his soldiers for the fight, « 

Accoutred thus, in open sight 

Of either host. — Three bow-shots far, 

Paused the deep front of England's war, 

And rested on their arms a while, 

To close and rank their warlike file, 

And hold high council, if that night 

Should view the strife, or dawning light. 

1 Strong, powerful. I Bruce wore In hi& tafa&fe\t Va.\*3*«o>.*&. 

* A light, undress helmet. 1 having awjefcte&YAA OosKissoa^ ^ *fcw&fe 

9 An English knight, whose glove' combat. I&mto* ^^^ 
(401) 1& 
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gayyyet fearful to behold, 
Flashing with steel and rough with gold 

And bristled o'er with bills and spears, 
With plumes and pennons waving fair, 
Was that bright battle-front ! for there 

Bode England's King and Peers : 
And who that saw that Monarch ride, 
His kingdom battled ' by his side, 
Gould then his direful doom foretell !— 
Fair was his seat in knightly selle,* 
And in his sprightly eye was set 
Some spark of the Plantagenet. 
Though light and wandering was his glance, 
It flashed at sight of shield and lance. 

" Know'st thou, he said, " De Argentine, 
Ton knight who marshals thus their line ? " 

" The tokens on his helmet tell 
The Bruce, my liege : I know him well." — 

" And shall the audacious traitor brave 
The ^presence where our banners wave ? " 

" So please my liege," said Argentine, 

" Were he but horsed on steed like mine, 
To give him fair and knightly chance, 

1 would adventure forth my lance." — 
" In battle-day," the King replied, 

" Nice tourney rules are set aside. — 
Still must the rebel dare our wrath ? 
Set on him ! — sweep him from our path ! " 
And, at King Edward's signal, soon 
Dashed from the ranks Sir Henry Bonne. 

Of Hereford's high blood he came, 

A race renowned for knightly fame. 

He burned before his Monarch's eye 

To do some deed of chivalry. 

He spurred his steed, he couched his lance, 

And darted on the Bruce at once. — 

As motionless as rocks, that bide 

The wrath of the advancing tide, 

The Bruce stood fast. — Each breast beat high, 

And dazzled was each gazing eve — 

The heart had hardly time to think, 

The eyelid scarce haa time to wink, 

While on the King, like flash of flame, 

Spurred to full speed the war-horse came ! 

The partridge may the falcon mock, 

If that slight palfrey stand the shock ; — 

But, swerving from the knight's career 

Just as they met, Bruce shunned the spear. 

Onward the baffled warrior bore 

His course — but soon his course was o'er ! 



'EmbttUed, arrayed or marahaUedA *fc«A«\fc. V^x.«fc\UAwtaAAVwx\«.v« 
Miter M tattle. \ sedula, & YLV&a iwk. tram ufa» * vsvV 



« 
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High in his stirrups stood the King, 
And gave his battle-axe the swing. 
Right on De Boune, the whiles he passed, 
Fell that stern dint — the first — the last ! 
Such strength upon the blow was put, 
The helmet crashed like hazel-nut; f 
The axe-shaft, with its brazen clasp, 
Was shivered to the gauntlet grasp 1 
Springs from the blow the startled horse, 
Drops to the plain the lifeless corse; — 
First of that fatal field, how soon, 
How sudden, fell the fierce De Boune ! 
One pitying glance the Monarch sped, 
Where on tne field his foe lay dead; 
Then gently turned his palfrey's head, 
And, pacing back his sober way, 
Slowly he gained his own array. 
There round their King the leaders crowd, 
And blame his recklessness aloud, 
That risked 'gainst each adventurous spear 
A life so valued and so dear. 
His broken weapon's shaft surveyed 
The King, and careless answer made : 
My loss may pay my folly's tax — 
I've broke my trusty battle-axe." 



THE BATTLE OF BANITOCKBUBN. 

[From Scott's Lord of the Isles, canto vi] 

Earl Gilbert waved his truncheon high, 

Just as the Northern ranks arose, — 
Signal for England's archery 

To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepped each yeoman forth a pace, 
Glanced at the intervening space, 

And raised his left hand high ; 
To the right ear the cords they bring — 
At once ten thousand bow-strings ring, 

Ten thousand arrows fly ! 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot ; 

As fiercely and as fast 
Forth whistling came the gray-goose wing 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 

Adown December's blast. 
Nor mountain targe of tough bull-hide, 
Nor lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe to Scotland's bannered pride, 

If the fell shower may last ! 
Upon the right, behind the v* ood, 
Each by his steed dismo\mte&, %\x*A 

The Scottish chivalry •, — 
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With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager: train, 
Until the archers gained the plain ; 

Then, " Mount, ye gallants free ! " 
He cried ; and, vaulting from the ground, 
Hi* saddle every horseman found. 
On high their glittering crests they toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the moss ; 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest. 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce: 
" Forth, Marshal, on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow, 

And cut the bow-string loose ! " l 

Then spurs were dashed in chargers' flanks ; 
They rushed among the archer ranks. 
No spears were there the shock to let, £ 
No stakes 3 to turn the charge were set; 
And how shall yeoman's armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might? 
** • Or what may their short swords avail, 

'Gainst barbed horse 4 and shirt of mail? 
Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 
High o'er their heads the weapons swung, 
And shriek and groan and vengeful shout 
Give note of triumph and of rout ! 
A while, with stubborn hardihood,* 
Their English hearts the strife made good ; 
Borne down at length on every side, 
Compelled to flight, they scatter wide. — 
Let stags of Sherwood 6 leap for glee, 
And bound the deer of Dallom-Ilee ! 
The broken bows of Bannock's shore 
Shall in the greenwood ring no more ! 
Bound Wakefield's merry May-pole now 
The maids may twine the summer bough ; 
May northward look with longing glance, 
For those that wont to lead the dance — 

they were instantly thrown into dis- 
order, and spread through the whole 
English army a confusion from which 
they never recovered." 
3 To hinder. 

3 A reference to the pits which Bruce 
had caused to be dug in the ground over 
which the English cavalry had to pass. 
(Seep. 92.) 

* A war-horse clad in mail. 

4 Valour. 

* A forest in Nottinghamshire ; scene 



1 "The English archers," says Scott, 
" commenced the attack with their usual 
bravery and dexterity. But against 
a force whose importance he had learned 
by fatal experience, Bruce was pro- 
vided. A small but select body of 
cavalry were detached from the right, 
under command of Sir Robert Keith. 
They rounded, as I conceive, the marsh 
called Milntown-bog, and, keeping the 
firm ground, charged the left flank and 
rear ot the English archers. As the 



bowmen had no spears nor long weapons \ol \."nfc ex$\o\\* <A *&&&&. Hood, the 
it to defend themselves against hone, \ tt 



Hi to defend themselves against horae, \ l*mox» cro»»wV*^>taa»«fc , *&A»«ftA. 
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For the blithe archers look in vain ! 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta'en, 

Pierced through, trode down, by thousands slain, 

They cumber Bannock's bloody plain. 

The King with scorn beheld their flight. 
" Are these," he said, " our yeomen wight ? 
Each braggart churl could boast before, 
Twelve Scottish lives his baldric 1 bore ! 
Fitter to plunder chase or park, 
Than make a manly foe their mark. — 
Forward, each gentleman and knight ! 
Let gentle blood show generous might, 
And chivalry redeem the fight ! " — 
To rightward of the wild affray 
The field showed fair and level way; 

But in mid-space the Brace's care * 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet, 

That formed a ghastly snare. 
Bushing, ten thousand horsemen came, 
With spears in rest and hearts on flame, 

That panted for the shock ! 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet clang and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thundered to their tread, 

As far as Stirling Bock. 
Down ! down ! in headlong overthrow, 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field ! 
The first are in destruction's gorge, 
Their followers wildly o'er them urge; — 

The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton, 3 and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here ! 
Loud from the mass confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high, 
And steeds that shriek in agony ! ' 
They came like mountain-torrent red, 
That thunders o'er its rocky bed; 
They broke like that same torrent's wave 
When swallowed by a darksome cave. 
Billows on billows burst and boil, 
Maintaining still the stern turmoil; 
And to their wild and tortured groan 
Each adds new terrors of his own ! 

Bruce, with the pilot's wary eye. 
The slackening of the storm could spy. 



1 The belt in which the archer car- 
ried his arrows. Each arrow represented 
a life. Hence the proverb (here varied 
to suit the rhythm), — "Every English 



2 A padded leathern jacket. 

3 Scott says: — "It was my fortune, 
upon one occasion, to hear a horse, in 
a moment oi ugptt? , \&\Kt *. SfcrfSSsai* 

archer beareth under his girdle twenty- \ scream, -wYAstoA «M0\ t«^^^ ,, aas> , ^ s ^ 



tkicuer ueureMi uuuer msgirtue iweuvy- \ scream., ^rrn&u. v«w*.v mv»v»vx*q<>. w~ — — - 
four Scottes. " \ melurcYioYj wkhM^w wst"*R»^- 
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' *' One effort more, and Scotland's free ! 

Lord of the Isles, my trust in thee 

Is firm as Ansa Rock; l 
Rush on with Highland sword and targe, 
I with my Carries: spearmen charge; 

Now, forward to the shock ! " 
At once the spears were forward thrown, 
Against the sun the broadswords shone ; 
The pibroch 8 lent its maddening tone, 
And loud King Robert's voice was known — 
" Carrick, press on — they fail ! they fail ! 
Press on, brave sons of Innisgail, 

The foe is fainting fast ! 
Each strike for parent, child, and wife, 
For Scotland, liberty, and life, 

The battle cannot last ! " — 
The fresh and desperate onset bore 
The foes three furlongs back and more, 
Leaving their noblest in their gore. 

Alone, De Argentine 
Yet bears on high nis red-cross shield, 
Gathers the relics of the field, 
Renews the ranks where they have reeled, 

And still makes good the line. 
Brief strife but fierce, his efforts raise 
A bright but momentary blaze. 
Fair Edith heard the Southern shout, 
Beheld them turning from the rout ; 
Heard the wild call their trumpets sent, 
In notes 'twixt triumph and lament. 
That rallying force, combined anew, 
Appeared, in hex distracted view, 

To hem the Islesmen round : 
" God ! the combat they renew, 

And is no rescue found ! 
And ye that look thus tamely on, 
And see your native land o'erthrown, 
O ! are your hearts of flesh or stone ? " — 

The multitude that watched afar, 
Rejected from the ranks of war, 
Had not unmoved beheld the fight, 
When strove the Bruce for Scotland's right ; 
But, when mute Amadine 3 they heard 
Give to their zeal his signal-word, 
A frenzy fired the throng ; — 
" Portents and miracles impeach 
Our sloth — the dumb our duties teach — 
And He that gives the mute his speech 
Can bid the weak be strong. 



1 An abrupt conical rock, forming an 
island at the entrance to the Firth of 



8 



Edith, the Maid of Lorn, (the hero- 
ine of the poem,) had disguised herself 



Ctyde. \ a& * \>u&«> «*&, v*^^^"^ \» \m dumb, 

* l*h» mm{/> nf f.h a fuumine \ \l&& MSUXM& \fc» TVWfcfc KmwXaa. 



* The music of the bagpipe. * ^»& 
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To ub, as to our lords, are given 

A native earth, a promised heaven; 

The choice, 'twixt death or freedom, warms 

Our breasts as theirs — To arms ! to arms ! "— • 

To arms they flew, — axe, club, or spear, — 

And mimic ensigns 1 high they rear, 

And, like a bannered host afar, 

Bear down on England's wearied war. — 

Already scattered o'er the plain. 

Reproof, command, and counsel vain, 

The rearward squadrons fled amain, 

Or made but doubtful stay ; — 
But when they marked the seeming show 
Of fresh and fierce and marshalled foe, 

The boldest broke array. 

give their hapless prince his due ! 
In vain the Royal Edward threw 

% His person 'mid the spears, K . 

Crie'd " Fight ! " to terror and despair, * 
Menaced, and wept, and tore his hair, 

And cursed their caitiff fears ; 
Till Pembroke turned his bridle rein, 
And forced him from the fatal plain. * : 

With them rode Argentine, until 
They gained the summit of the hill, 

But quitted there the train : 
41 In yonder field a gage I left, — 

1 must not live of f ami bereft ; 

I needs must turn again. 
Speed hence, my liege ; for on your trace 
Tne fiery Douglas takes the chase, 

I know his banner well. 
God send my Sovereign joy and bliss, 
And many a happier field than this ! — 

Once more, my liege, farewell." — 

Again he faced the battle-field, — 

Wildly they fly, are slain, or vield. 
" Now then, he said, and couched his spear, 
" My course is run, the goal is near; 

One effort more, one brave career, 
Must close this race of mine." 

Then in his stirrups rising high, 

He shouted loud his battfacry, 
" Saint James for Argentine ! " 

And, of the bold pursuers, four 

The gallant knight from saddle bore ; 



* 



1 Tradition says that the decisive 
lovement of the battle was made by 
he suttlers and camp-followers of the 
oottish army, who were posted on the 



blankets and sheets of which they had 
charge, they descended to the plain ; 
and the English, thinking that a new 
army was comiu& to vQ$E$Rn\<&& ^feRsfc*,. 

illlies' Hill as spectators of the flght. \ deemed ttv* vfcrae&fe YA^ta"** * 8B ^ 

astening on tent-poles and spears the \ turned axvd tad. 
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But not unharmed — a lance's point 

Has found his breastplate's loosened joint, 

An axe has razed his crest ; 
• Yet stall on Colonsay's fierce lord, 

Whopressed the chase with gory sword, 

He rode with spear in rest, 1 
And through his bloody tartans bored, 

And through his gallant breast. 
Nailed to the earth, the mountaineer 
Yet writhed him up against the spear, 

And swung his broadsword round ! — 
Stirrup, steel-boot, and cuish* gave way, 
Beneath that blow's tremendous sway. 

The blood gushed from the wound; 
And the grim Lord of Colonsay 

Hath turned him on the ground, 
'And laughed in death-pang that his blade 
The mortal thrust so well repaid. 

Now toiled the Bruce, the battle done, 
To use his conquest boldly won; 
And gave command for horse and sfear 
To press the Southron's scattered rear, 
Nor let his broken force combine, — 
When the war-cry of Argentine 

Fell faintly on his ear ! 
" Save, save his life ! " he cried : " O save 
The kind, the noble, and the brave ! " — 
The squadrons round free passage gave, 

The wounded knight drew near. 
He raised his red-cross shield no more. 
Helm, cuish, and breastplate streamed with gore ; 
Yet, as he saw the King advance. 
He strove even then to couch his lance ' — 

The effort was in vain ! 
The spur-stroke failed to rouse the horse ; 
Wounded and weary, in mid course 

He stumbled on the plain. 
Then foremost was the generous Bruce 
To raise his head, his helm to loose : — 

" Lord Earl, tne day is thine ! 
My Sovereign's charge, and adverse fate, 
Have made our meeting all too late : 

Yet this may Argentine, 
As boon from ancient comrade, crave — 
A Christian's mass, a soldier's grave." — 
Bruce pressed his dying hand— its grasp 
Blindly replied ; but in his clasp 

It stiffened and grew cold ; — 
And, " O farewell ! " the victor cried, 
" Of chivalry the flower and pride, 

•Hie arm in battle bold, 

' Coached, or held "firmly in the di- \ * Xtmowt tot \>&*\toN^ 
reetion of the adversary. \ * See p. <*&&* "&<*« *• 
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The courteous mien, the noble race, 
The stainless faith, the manly face ! — - 
Bid Ninian's convent l light their shrine, 
For late- wake 2 of De Argentine. 
O'er better knight on death-bier laid 
Torch never gleamed nor mass was said I " 



BANNOCKBURN. 

ROBERT THE BRUCE'S ADDRESS TO HIS ARMY. 

Soots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ! 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victorie ! 
Now '8 the day. and now's the hour; 
See the front o battle lour; 
See approach proud Edward's power — 

Chains and slaverie ! 

Wh» will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward's grave ? 
Wha sae base as be a slave ? 

Let him turn and flee ! 
Wha for Scotland's King and law 
Freedom's sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa' I 

Let him on wi' me ! 

By oppression's woes and pains I 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 

But they shall be free ! 
Lay the proud usurpers low ! 
Tyrants fall in every foe ! 
Liberty '8 in every blow ! 

Let us do, or die ! 

Robert Burns (1759-1796). 



1 The village of St. Ninians is about 
one mile south of Stirling. On it 
Brace's left wing rested. His right 
wing was flanked by the Bannock burn. 
His army thus faced the south-east. 

9 A corruption of lyke-wake, or liche- 
wake, the act of watching a dead body 
during the night by the friends of the 
deceased [A.-S. lie, a dead body; and 
wacian, to watch], lest it should be 
interfered with by evil spirits. The 
custom still prevails among the lower 



classes in Ireland, where it sometimes 
leads to scenes of debauchery and ex- 
cess. The word late-wake has probably 
its origin in the fact that the wake is 
held during the night. Wake, the cere- 
mony of consecrating a church, is the 
English equivalent of the Latin vigil. 
The ceremony began in the church on 
the eve of the saint's day, and ended 
the next day in the churchyard in scenes 
of mirth and riot. Wakes thus became 
equivalent to country fair* ox vus&a^ 
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THE BATTLE OF OTTESBUBH. 

[Of the two versions of this ballad referred to in the Note on page 118, one is 
Scottish and the other English. The former, here given, is historically the 
more correct of the two.] 

It fell about the Lammas tide, 

When the muir-men win their hay, 
The doughty 1 Douglas bound him to ride 

Into England, to drive a prey. 

He chose the Gordons and the Graemes, 
With them the Lindsays, light and gay ; 

But the Jardines would not with him ride, 
And they rue it to this day. 

And he has burned the dales of Tyne, 

And part of Bambrough shire;* 
And three good towers on Reidswire fells, 3 

He left mem all on fire. 

And he marched up to Newcastle, 4 
And rode it round about : 
" Oh, who is the lord of this castle, 
Or who is the lady o't ? "— 

But up spake proud Lord Percy, then, 

And O but he spake high ! 
I am the lord of this castle. 

My wife 's the lady gay. ' — 



<< 
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If thou 'rt the lord of this castle, 
Come down, and fight with me; 

For, ere I cross the Border fells, 
The one of us shall dee." 

He took a long spear in his hand, 
Shod with the metal free, 

And forth to meet the Douglas then 
He rode right furiouslie. 

But O how pale his lady looked, 
From off the castle wall, 



1 Valiant, noble. 

3 An extensive tract in the north of 
Northumberland, so named from Barn- 
borough Castle, on the coast, opposite 
the Faroe Islands. 

8 All the unploughed tracts on the 

Cheviots are called Fells. A fell is 

a rocky hill, or high land fit only for 

pasture. Reidswire if near Carter F e\\, 

on the old high-road from Jedburgh to \ mm* ot tt\« ^\w» ™aifcnBM&mtasK 



\ 



Newcastle by way of Otterbura. It 
was the scene of a famous skirmish, on 
the occasion of a meeting of the War- 
dens of the Marches, in 1575, com- 
memorated in a well-known ballad — 
The Raid of the Reidswire. 

* Newcastle derived its name from a 
new castle built there by Robert, son 
ot "WVWxmxv ^\vft Cwm^jatot. The earlier 
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When down before the Scottish spear 
She saw proud Percy fall. 

" Had we twa been upon the green, 
And never an eye to see, 
I would have had you, flesh and fell ; l 
But your sword shall go wi' me." — 

" Now go ye up to Otterburn, 2 
And wait there dayis three ; 
And if I come not ere three days* end, 
A false knight call ye me." — 

" The Otterburn 's a bonny burn, 
'Tis pleasant there to be ; 
But there is nought at Otterburn 
To feed my men and me 

" Yet I will stay at Otterburn, 
Where you shall welcome be ; 
And if you come not at three days' end, 
A false lord 1 11 call thee."— 

" Thither will I come," proud Percy said, 

44 By the might of Our Lady ! "— 
" There will I bide thee," said the Douglas; 

" My troth I plight to thee."— 

They lighted high on Otterburn, 

Upon the bent 3 so brown ; 
They lighted high on Otterburn, 

And threw their pallions* down. 

And he that had a bonny boy, 

Sent out his horse to grass; 
And he that had not a bonny boy, 

His own servant he was. 

But up then spake a little page, 
Before the peep of dawn — 
" O wake ye, wake ye, my good lord, 
For Percy's hard at nand." — 



«« 



Ye lie, ye lie, ye bonny boy ! 

So loud I hear ye lee; 
For Percy had not men yestreen 4 

To dight 6 my men and me. 



1 Hide, skin. Douglas insinuates that I the Reid, which is a tributary of the 
Percy would have been killed if he had North Tyne, 
not been rescued by his soldiers. 

3 Otterburn is about half way between 



Newcastle and Jedburgh, on the high- 
road, or old Roman road, called Wat- 



3 Meadow-grass; and, secondarily, the 
meadow or plain itself. 



4 Tents, pavilions. 



Ung Street. The Otter is a tributary of \ 8 To tattae? , at «mc& «««* « 
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But I have dreamed a dreary dream : — 

Beyond the Isle of Skye 
I saw a dead man win a fight ; 

And I think that man was I." 

He belted on his food broad-sword, 

And to the field he ran ; 
But he forgot the helmet good, 

That should have kept his brain. 

When Percy with the Douglas met, 

I wot he was full fain ! l 
They swakked their swords till sore they swat, 

And the blood ran down like rain. 

But Percy, with his good broad-sword. 

That could so sharply wound, 
Has wounded Douglas on the brow, 

Till he fell to the ground. 

Then he called on his little foot-page, 

And said, " Run speedily, 
And fetch my own dear sister's son, 

Sir Hugh Montgomery. " — 

" My nephew good," the Douglas said, • 
" What recks the death of one ! 
Last night I dreamed a dreary dream, 
And I ken the day 's thine own. 

" My wound is deep ; I fain would sleep; 
Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And bury me by the bracken 8 bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea. 

" bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blooming brier; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here." 

He lifted up that noble lord, 

Wi' the salt tear in his e'e ; 
He hid him by the bracken bush 

That his merry men might not see. 

The moon was clear, the day drew near, 

The spears in flinders 3 flew, 
But many a gallant Englishman 

Ere day the Scotsmen slew. 

The Gordons good, in English blood 
They .steeped their hose and shoon ; 

The Lindsays flew like fire about, 
Till all the fray was done. 

1 Eager. * ^w&- * ^fcotaav 
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The Percy and Montgomery met, 

That either of other was fain ; 
They swakked swords, and they twa swat, 

And the blood ran down between. 



" Now yield thee, yield thee, Percy," he said, 

" Or else I will lay thee low ! "— 
" To whom must I yield," quoth Earl Percy, 

" Now I see it must be so? " — 

" Thou shalt not yield to lord nor loun, 1 
Nor yet shalt thou vield to me ; 
But yield thee to the bracken bush 
That grows on yonder lily lea ! " 

This deed was done at Otterburn 

About the breaking of the day; 
Earl Douglas was buried at the bracken bush, 

And the Percy led captive away. 



THE BATTLE OF FLODDEN. 

[The following spirited description of the Battle of Flodden is from the sixth 
canto of Sir Walter Scott's Marmion. Some of the characters introduced 
or referred to are fictitious, but the narrative of the battle is substantially 
correct] ^ 

From Flodden ridge 

The Scots beheld the English host 

Leave Barmore-wood, their evening post, 

And heedful watched them as- they crossed 3 
The Till by Twisel Bridge. 

High sight it is, and haughty, while 

They dive into the deep defile ; 

Beneath the caverned cliff they fall, 

Beneath the castle's airy wall. 
By rock, by oak, by hawthorn-tree, 

Troop after troop are disappearing ; 

Troop after troop their banners rearing, 
Upon the eastern bank you see. 
StiUpouring down the rocky den, 

Where flows the sullen Till, 
And rising from the dim-wood glen, 
Standards on standards, men on men, 

In slow succession still. 
And, sweeping o'er the Gothic arch, 3 
And pressing on, in ceaseless march, 

To gain the opposing hill. 
That morn, to many a trumpet-clang, 
Twisel ! thy rock's deep echo rang; 

1 A low, worthless fellow. I cross the Till without ^•fcdris^'C&Mtt^ 

3 The Scots made a fatal error at\ aaexy\aAx^di«.\.'v.\^. 
Flodden in allowing the English to\ *TNriftfc\"&c\&%*. 
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And many a chief of birth and rank, 
St. Helen ! at thy fountain drank. l 
Thy hawthorn glade, which now we see 
In spring-tide bloom so lavishly, 
Had then from many an axe its doom, 
To give the marching columns room.— 
And why stands Scotland idly now, 
Dark Flodden ! on thy airy brow, 
Since England gains the pass the while, 
And struggles through the deep defile ? 
What checks the fiery soul of James ? 2 
Why sits that champion of the dames 

Inactive on his steed, 
And sees, between him and his land, 
Between him and Tweed's southern strand, 

His host Lord Surrey lead ? 
What Vails the vain knight-errant's brand ?- 
O Douglas, for thv leading wand ! 

Fierce Itandolph, f or thy speed ! 
O for one hour of Wallace wight, 3 
Or well-skilled Bruce, to rule the fight, 
And cry — " St. Andrew* and our right !'* 
Another sight had seen that morn, 
From Fate's dark book a leaf been torn, 
And Flodden had been Bannockburn ! — 
The precious hour has passed in vain. 
And England's host has gained the plain ; 
Wheeling their march, and circling still, 
Around the base of Flodden-hill 



<< 



But see ! look up ! — on Flodden bent, 5 
The Scottish foe has fired his tent." 

And sudden, as he spoke, 
From the sharp ridges of the hill, 
All downward to the banks of Till 

Was wreathed in sable smoke. 
Volumed and fast, and rolling far, 
The cloud enveloped Scotland's war, 

As down the hill they broke : 
Nor martial shout nor minstrel tone 
Announced their march ; their tread alone — 
At times one warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum — 
Told England, from his mountain-throne 

King James did rushing come. 
Scarce could they hear or see their foes, 
Until at weapon-point they close. — 



1 A copious fountain beneath a rock, 
near Twisel Bridge, is still called Saint 
Helen's Well. 
'King James IV., who was noted lot 
bis gallantry. \ towM. 

* Wight means strong, manly, heTota. \ * TYv* *&*«fc«t s&i&iamVm. 



* The patron saint of Scotland. 

6 Bent is primarily the coarse hair- 
grass which grows wild on hilly ground. 
It is here applied to the hill or field 
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They close, iiyclouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance's thrust ; 

And such a yell was there, 
Of sudden and portentous birth. 
Ajs if men fought upon the eartn 

And fiends in upper air ! 
Oh, life and death were in the shout, 
Recoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair !^ 
Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness nought descry. 
At length the freshening western blast 
Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 
And, first, the ridge of mingled spears 
Above the brightening cloud appears ; 
And in the smoke the pennons flew, 
As in the storm the white sea-mew. 
Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 
The broken billows of the war, 
And plumed crests of chieftains brave, 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But nought distinct they see. 
Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 
Spears shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 
Fell England's arrow-flights like rain ; 
Crests rose, and stooped, and rose again, 

Wild and disorderly. 
Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion's falcon fly : 
And stainless TunstalTs banner white, 1 
And Edmund Howard's lion bright, 
Still bear them bravely in the fignt; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one. 
And many a stubborn Badenoch-man, 8 
And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntly and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 
Stanley broke Lennox and Apgyle : 8 
Though there the western mountaineer 
Rushed with bare bosom on the spear, 
And flung the feeble targe aside, 
And with both hands the broadsword plied, — 
'Twas vain ! But Fortune, on the right. 
With fickle smile, cheered Scotland's fignt 



1 Sir Brian Tunstall, called, in the 
omantic language of the time, Tun- 
tall the Undented, was one of the few 
ingnshmen of rank slain at Flodden. 
le probably derived his epithet of un- 
IqfUed from his white armour and ban- 
ler, as much as from his stainless honour 



nd loyalty. \ nox Ktv& Ax£y\&. 



2 Badenoch is a district in the south- 
east of Inverness-shire. 

8 The Scottish army was disposed in 
three divisions. The centre was com- 
manded by King James in person ; the 
left wing by the Eatla d BsssfcJej «£&- 
Home \ \kfc t\$gfc\,>&i Xfca "Sas&fc ^VSjs*.- 



\ 
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The Border slogan 1 rent the sky — 
A Home ! a Gordon ! was the cry. 

Loud were the clanging blows : 
Advanced, forced back — now low, now high. 

The pennon sunk and rose ; 
As bends the bark's mast in the gale, 
When rent are ringing, shrouds', and sail, 

It wavered 'mid the foes 

Day dawns upon the mountain's side : 
There, Scotland ! lay thy bravest pride — 
Chiefs, blights, and nobles, many a one; 
The sad survivors all are gone ! — 
View not that corpse mistrustfully, 
Defaced and mangled though it be ; 
Nor to yon Border castle high 
Look northward with upbraiding eye ; 

Nor cherish hope in vain, 
That, journeying far on foreign strand, 
The Royal Pilgrim to his land 1 

May yet return again. 
He saw the wreck his rashness wrought : 
Reckless of life, he desperate fought, 

And fell on Flodden plain ; 
And well in death his trusty brand, 
Firm clenched within his manly hand, 

Beseemed the monarch slain. 



THE FLOWEKS OF THE FOREST. 

[The following poem is understood to refer to the depopulation of Ettrick 
Forest, caused by the great slaughter at Flodden. An older song, on which 
it is based, alludes more directly to the historical incident. The following 
are its two concluding stanzas : — 

Dool and wae 3 for the order sent our lads to the Border ! 

The English, for ance, by guile wan the day : 
The flowers of the forest, that fought aye the foremost, 

The prime of our land, are cauld in the clay. 

We'll hear nae mair lilting 4 at the ewe-milking ; 

Women and bairns are heartless and wae : 
Sighing and moaning on ilka green loaning 5 — 

The flowers of the forest are a' wede awae. 6 ] 

to Henry of England. There is no 
doubt, however, that James was slain 
on that disastrous field (9th September 
1513) ; and though his iron belt was 
never found, his sword and dagger are 
preserved in the Heralds' College in 
London. 
8 Sorrow and woe. 



1 The war-cry or watch-word of a 
clan. [Sc. slughorne; from Gael, sluagh, 
an army, and corn, a horn.] 

2 There was a tradition long prevalent 
in Scotland that King James was not 
killed at Flodden ; but that, ashamed 
to present himself after his defeat, he 
went in disguise on pilgrimage to merit 



absolution for the death of his lather, \ 4 S>Va#xv% <&msi*q&j. 
and tor the breach of his oath ol amity \ 5 XXHoak'tov*. ^wA^^v 
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I've seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling, 

I Ve tasted her favours, and felt her decay : 
Sweet is her blessing, and kind her caressing, 

But soon it is fled — it is fled far away. 

I Ve seen the forest adorned of the foremost, 
With flowers of the fairest, both pleasant and gay : 

lull sweet was their blooming, their scent the air perfuming ; 
But now are they withered, and a' wede away. 

I Ve seen the morning with gold the hills adorning, 
And the red storm roaring before the parting day : 

I Ve seen Tweed's silver streams, glittering in the sunny beams, 
Turn drumly 1 and dark, as they rolled on their way. 

O fickle Fortune ! why this cruel sporting? 

Why thus perplex us poor sons of a day? 
Thy frowns cannot fear me, thy smiles cannot cheer me, 

Since the flowers of the forest are a 1 wede away. 

Mrs. Cockburn. 



JOHNIE ARMSTRONG. 

[The circumstances attending the capture of this noted Border chieftain are 
mentioned at p. 160. " The King" referred to is James V.] 

Some speak of lords, some speak of lairds, 

And such-like men of high degree ; 
I sing a sang of a gentleman, 

Some time called Laird of Gilnockie. 3 

The King he writes a loving letter, 

With his own hand so tenderly ; 
And he hath sent it to Johnie Armstrong, 

To come and speak with him speedily. 

The Elliots and Armstrongs did convene ; 
They were a gallant company : 
" Well ride and meet our lawful King, 
And bring him safe to Gilnockie. 
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Make kinnen* and capon ready, then, 

And venison in great plenty : 
Well welcome here our royal King; 

I hope he'll dine at Gilnockie !" — 

They ran their horse on the Langholm 4 holm, 

And brake their spears wi' mickle main ; 
The ladies looked from their loft windows — 
" God bring our men well home again ! " 



1 Discoloured. 

9 In Dumfries-shire, on the banks of 
the Esk. 



' Babbits. ,VtVv«. 

(401) ™ 



* Pronounced Lanrfom; in Dumfries- 
shire, 16 miles north-ea&t cvl 4ckksxi. 
A holm \r fc tafe t \«t\3&» Nxu*. \sw*A» "** 
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When Johnie cam before the King, 
Wi' a* his men so brave to see, 

The King he moved his bonnet to him ; — 
He weened he was a king as well as he. 

" May I find grace, my sovereign liege, 
Grace for my loyal men and me? 
For my name it is Johnie Armstrong, 
And a subject of yours, my liege, said he-- 

" Away, away, thou traitor strong ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I granted never a traitor's life, 
And now I '11 not begin wi' thee ! " — 

" Grant me my life ; my liege, my King, 
And a bonny gift 111 give to thee — 
Full f our-and-twenty milk-white steeds 
Were a' foaled in one year to me. 

'* 1 11 give thee a' these milk-white steeds, 
That prance and niqher 1 at a spear; 
And as mickle good English gilt 9 
As four o* their broad backs can bear." — 



a 



Away, away, thou traitor strong ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I granted never a traitor's life, 

And now 1 11 not begin wi' thee !".... 



t< 
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Grant me my life, my liege, my King, 
And a brave girt 111 give to thee — 

All between here and Newcastle town 
Shall pay their yearly rent to thee." — 

Away, away, thou traitor strong ! 

Out o' my sight soon mayst thou be ! 
I granted never a traitor's life, 

And now I '11 not begin wi' thee ! " — 

" Ye lied, ye lied, now, King," he says, 
" Although a King and Prince ye be ! 
For I 've loved nothing in my life, 
I well dare say it, but honesty — 



<< 



Save my good horse, and my fair wife, 

Twa bonny dogs to kill a deer; 
But England should have found me meal and malt, 

If I had lived this hundred year! 

To seek hot water beneath cold ice, 

Surely it is a great folly — 
I have asked grace at a graceless face, 

For there is nane for my men and me ! 



1 Neigh. * Gd^\ moos*. 
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" But had I kenned 1 ere I cam frae hame, 
How thou unkind wouldst been to me, 
I would have kept the Border-side, 
In spite of all thy force and thee. 

" Wist England's King that I was ta'en, 

but a blvthe man he would be ! 
For ance I slew his sister's son, 

And on hie breast-bane brake a tree." 2 — 

John wore a girdle about his middle, 

Embroidered o'er wi' burning gold, 
Bespangled wi' the same metal, — 

Most beautiful was to behold. 

There hung nine targats 8 at Johnie's hat, 
And each one worth three hundred pound — 
" What wants that knave that a king should have, 
But the sword of honour and the crown? 

" where got ye these targats, Johnie, 

That blink so brawly 4 above thy brow?" — 

" I got them fighting in the field, 

Where, cruel King, thou durst not go. 

" Had I my horse, and harness good, 
And riding as I wont to be, 
It should have been told this hundred year, 
The meeting of my King and me I 

" God be with thee, Christy, 6 my brother; 
Long live thou laird of Mangertoun! 6 
Long mayst thou live on the Border-side, 
Ere thou see thy brother ride up and down ! 

" And God be with thee, Christy, my son, 
Where thou sitt'st on thy nurse's knee ! 
But an 7 thou live this hundred year. 
Thy father's better thou 'It never be. 

" Farewell! my bonny Gilnock hall, 

Where on Esk side thou standest stout ! 
If I had lived but seven years more, 

1 would have gilt thee round about." 

John murdered was at Carlinrigg, 8 

And all his gallant company; 
But Scotland's heart was ne'er so wae, 

To see so many brave men die — 

1 Known. 

8 The shaft of a spear. 

* Tassels 



6 In Liddesdale, 8 miles east of Lang- 
holm. 



If. 
Christopher. * i\»\i\fcYi-ToaA\»'lA»*fiMfc sa " 



4 Glance so bravely ; that is, gaudily. \ * AXxrait V* mWsa *&*y** ^«*V2*^ «^ 
' The short name for Christopher. » 
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Because they saved their country dear 
From Englishmen ! None were so bold ; 

While Johme lived on the Border-side, 
None of them durst come near his hold. 



EDOM 0' GORDON. 

[The following ballad is given as illustrating the family feuds and civil strife 
common in Scotland in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It has a 
historical basis in an incident which took place in 1571. Edom or Adam 
Gordon was a brother of .the Marquis of Huntly. After Queen Mary's 
flight to England, Gordon held out for her in the north of Scotland against 
the government of King James. Having slain Arthur Forbes, brother of 
Lord Forbes, he sent a party under Captain Carre or Ker to reduce his 
castle of Towie, in Aberdeenshire. This is the incident described in the 
ballad, which departs from historical accuracy in three particulars : it 
represents Gordon himself as heading the expedition ; it supposes Forbes 
to be alive ; and it calls the stronghold attacked " the house o' the Rodes," 
instead of Towie Castle. "The house o' the Rodes" is near the village of 
Gordon in Berwickshire; and the discrepancy probably arose from 'the 
Southern minstrels preferring to introduce the local name. See p. 210.] 

It fell about the Martinmas. 

When the wind blew shrill and cold, 
Said Edom o' Gordon to his men, 
" We must draw to a hold. 

" And what hold shall we draw unto, 
My merry men and me ? 
We will go to the house o' the Rodes, 
To see that fair lady." 

The lady stood on her castle wall, 

Beheld both dale and doun ; 
There she was ware of a host o' men 

Came riding towards the toun. l 

" O see ye not, my merry men a', 

see ye not what I see ? 
Methinks I see a host o' men — 

1 marvel who they be." 

She weened 8 it had been her ain dear lord 

As he cam riding hame ; 
It was the traitor Edom o' Gordon, 

Who recked nor sin nor shame. 

She had no sooner busk't 8 hersel, 
And putten on her goun, 



1 In Scotland, toun signifies not only 
a town, but also a farm-steading or col- 
lection of buildings. 
* Supposed. The ballad, as explained \ * T>te«»a- 



V 



in the head-note, goes on the assump- 
tion that Arthur Forbes had not been 
muT&etfc^VswV,-*** owVj «.taent 
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Till Edom o' Gordon and his men 
Were round about the toun. 

They had nae sooner supper set, 

Nor sooner said the grace, 
Till Edom o' Gordon and his men 

Were light about the place. 

The lady ran to her tower head, 

As fast as she could hie, 
To see if, by her speeches fair, 

She could wi' him agree. 

As soon as he saw the lady fair, 

And her gates a' locked -fast, 
He fell into a rage o' wrath, 

And his look was all aghast. 

Come doun to me, ye lady gay, 

Come doun, come doun to me ; 
This night shall ye open your castle gates, 

The morn my bride shall be." — 

I winna come doun, ye false Gordon, 

I winna come doun to thee : 
I winna forsake my ain dear lord, 

That is so far frae me." — 

" Give o'er your house, ye lady fair, 
Give o'er your house to me ; 
Or I shall burn yoursel therein, 
But and your babies three." — 

" I winna give o'er, ye false Gordon, 
To nae such traitor as thee ; 
And if ye burn my ain dear babes. 
My lord shall make ye dree. 1 — 

" But reach my pistol, Glaud, my man, 
And charge ye weel my gun ; 
For unless I pierce that bloody butcher, 
My babes will be undone." 

She stood upon her castle wa', 

And let twa bullets flee ; 
She miss'd that bloody butcher's heart, 

And only razed his knee. 

" Set fire to the house ! " auoth the false Gordon, 

All wud wi' dule 2 ana ire ; 
" False lady ! ye shall rue that shot 

As ye burn in the fire." — 

" Woe worth, 8 woe worth ye, Jock, mrj uasaA 
I paid ye weel your iee *, 



1 Repent. * Mad witii vex&ttoiL * ^ ^^ ^ 
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Why pull ye out the ground- wa' -8 tone, 1 
Lets in tne reek* to me ?" — 

Ye paid me weel my hire, lady, 



Ye paid me weel my fee ; 
ut now I'm Edom o C 



But now I'm Edom o Gordon's man, — 
Must either do or dee." 

O then outepake her youngest son, 

Sat on the nurse's knee ; 
Says, " Mother dear, give o'er this house, 

For the reek it smothers me." — 

" I would give a' my gold, my bairn, 
So would I a' my fee, 
For one blast o' the wastlin wind, 
To blaw the reek from thee !" — 



O then outepake her daughter dear — 
She was both jimp 3 and small — 

O roll me in a pair o' sheets, 
And drop me o'er the wall" 
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They rolled her in a pair o' sheets, 
And dropt her o'er the wall ; 

But on the point o' Gordon's spear 
She got a deadly falL 

O bonny, bonny was her mouth, 
And cnerry were her cheeks ; 

And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon the red blood dreepe.* 

Then wi' his spear he turned her o'er,- 

but her face was wan ! 

He said, " You are the first that e'er 

1 wished alive again." 

He turned her o'er and o'er again, — 
O but her skin was white ! 
" I might have spared that bonny face 
To have been some man's delight. 



n 



Busk and boun,* my merry men a', ' 

For ill dooms 6 1 do guess ; 
I canna look on that bonny face, 

As it lies on the grass ! — 

" Wha looks to freits, 7 my master dear, 
It's freits will follow him ; 
Let it ne'er be said brave Edom o' Gordon 
Was daunted by a dame." 



' The lowest stone of the wall. 
* Smoke. 
' Ne*t-wMiMted. 



4 "Drop*- 



^TDA.T&. 
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But when the lady saw the fire 

Come flaming o er her head. 
She wept, and kissed her children twain, 

Said, " Bairns, we be but dead." 

The Gordon then his bugle blew, 

And said, " Awa, awa ! 
The house o' the Bodes is all in flame, 

I hold it time to ga." 

O then bespied her ain dear lord, 

As he came o'er the lea ; 
He saw his castle all in flame, 

As far as he could see. 

Then sore, O sore his mind misgave, 

And all his heart was woe : 
Put on, put on, my wichty 1 men, 

As fast as ye can go. 

Put on, put on, my wichty men, 

As fast as ye can drie ; 2 
For he that is hindmost o' the thrang 

Shall ne'er get good o' me ! " 

Then some they rode, and some they ran, 

Full fast out o'er the bent ; 3 
But ere the foremost could win up, 

Both lady and babes were brent. 4 

He wrang his hands, he rent his hair, 
And wept in teeniu'* mood ; 
" Ah, traitors ! for this cruel deed 
Ye shall weep tears o' blood." 

And after the Gordon he has gone, 

As fast as he might drie 
And soon i' the Gordon's foul heart's blood 

He's wroken 6 his dear lady. 

And many were the mudie 7 men 

Lay gasping on the green ; 
And many were the fair ladies 

Lay lemanless* at hame. 

And many were the mudie men 

Lay gasping on the green ; 
For o' fifty men the Gordon brought, 

There were but five went hame. 

1 Powerful. I * Satta<w*v&. 

2 Drive. \ * A.^sn%*&. 

' Grassy plain. \ "* Stafcwui*., ^wrcs*^ 

4 Burned. \ * "RxxaYwakStea*- 
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THE BATTLE OF PHILIPHAUGH. 

[The following ballad, long preserved by tradition in Selkirkshire before it was 
printed, coincides accurately with historical fact The battle, as mentioned 
at p. 234, was fought in 1646.] 

On Philiphaugh 1 a fray began, 

At Hairhead-wood it ended ; 
The Scots out o'er the Graemes they ran, 

So merrily they bended. 

Sir David* from the Border cam, 

Wi' heart and hand cam he ; 
Wi' him three thousand bonny Scots, 

To bear him company. 

Wi' him three thousand valiant men, 

A noble sight to see 1 
A cloud o' mist them well concealed, 

As close as e'er might be. 

When they cam to the Lingly burn,' 

As daylight did appear, 
They spied an aged father, 

And ne did draw them near. 

" Come hither, aged father!" 

Sir David he did cry, 
" And tell me where Montrose lies, 

With all his great army." — 

" But, first, you must come tell to me, 
If friends or foes you be ; 
I fear you are Montrose's men, 
Come from the north country." — 

" No, we are none o' Montrose's men, 
Nor e'er intend to be ; 
I am Sir David Leslie 
That's speaking unto thee." — 

" If you're Sir David Leslie, 
As I think well you be, 
I am sorry ye have brought so few 
Into your company. 

" There's fifteen thousand armed men 
Encamped on yon lea ;* 
Ye'U never be a bite to them,* 
For aught that I can see. 



; On the Yarrow, about 2 miles west \ 3 A.\nooVjfotah.<al]a into the Ettrick. 
of Selkirk. \ 4 "MftsAcrwAsmA. 

'Sir David Leslie. (See p. 233, Note \ ft They ^ *■*«* T* **&***. *» 
' / and also p. 236. ) * leaat \xou\>\«. 
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*• But halve your men in equal parts, 
Your purpose to fulfil ; 
Let one naif keep the water-side, 
The rest go round the hill. 

" Your nether party 1 fire must, 
Then beat a flying drum ; 
And then they'll think the day's their ain, 
And from the trench they 11 come; 

" Then, those that are behind them must 
Give shot both great and small : 
And so, between your armies twa, 
Ye may make them to fall." — 



(« 
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O were ye ever a soldier?" 

Sir David Leslie said ; — 
yes ; I was at Solway Flow, 3 

Where we were all betrayed. 

Again I was at curst Dunbar, 

And was a prisoner ta'en : 
And mony a weary night and day 

In prison I have lain." — 

" If ye will lead these men aright, 
Kewarded shall ye be; 
But if that ye a traitor prove, 
I '11 hang thee on a tree." — 

" Sir, I will not a traitor prove; 
Montrose has plundered me ; 
1 11 do my best to banish him 
Away from this country." — 

He halved his men in equal parts, 

His purpose to fulfil ; 
The one part kept the water-side, 

The other went round the hill. 

The nether party fired brisk, 

Then turned and seemed to run ; 
And then they a' cam frae the trench, 

And cried, " The day 's our ain ! "— 

The rest then ran into the trench, 

And loosed their cannons all : 
And thus, between his armies twa, 

He made them fast to fall. 

Now, let us a* for Leslie pray, 

And his brave company ! 
For they have vanquished great Montrose, 

Our cruel enemy. 

1 The lower party— that going by the \ * TYi* xwrt. oi %*Y««9 "*&*»*• v ** fc ^' 
water-side. \ \QfL) 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLEHCOE. 

[The following poem is by Sir Walter Scott For the historical narratire, 

seep. 261.] 

" O tell me, Harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 
Say, harpest thou to the mists that fly, 
Or to the dun-deer glancing by, 
Or to the eagle that from high 

Screams chorus to thy minstrelsy ? w — 

" No, not to these, for they have rest, 1 — 
The mist-wreath has the mountain-crest, 
The stag his lair, the erne* her nest, 

Abode of lone security. 
But those for whom I pour the lay, 
Not wild- wood deep, nor mountain gray, 
Not this deep dell that shrouds from day, 

Could screen from treacherous cruelty. 

" Their flag was furled and mute their drum, 
The very household dogs were dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 

In guise of hospitality. 
His blithest notes the piper plied, 
Her gayest snood 9 the maiden tied, 
The dame her distaff flung aside, 

To tend her kindly housewifery.* 

" The hand that mingled in the meal, 
At midnight drew the felon steel, 
And gave the host's kind breast to feel 

Meed for his hospitality ! 
The friendly hearth which warmed that hand, 
At midnight armed it with the brand 
That bade destruction's flames expand 

Their red and fearful blazonry. 

" Then woman's shriek was heard in vain; 
Nor infancy's unpitied plain, 
More than the warrior's groan, could gain 

Respite from ruthless butchery ! 
The winter wind that whistled shrill, 
The snows that night that cloaked the hill, 
Though wild and pitiless, had still 

Far more than Southern clemency. 



'From this point the Harper speaks. \ 3 A.\>*^ ox tfltefc lot Novate. 
9 The eagle. » 4 "Ptouo«»««A, iw» vni- 
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" Long have my harp's best notes been gone, 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone ; 
They can but sound in desert lone 

Their gray-haired master's misery. 

Were each gray hair a minstrel string, 

Each chord should imprecations fling, 

Till startled Scotland loud should ring, 

* Revenge for blood and treachery I 



THE FIERY CROSS. 

[The Fiery Cross is referred to at p. 247. The following description of the sum- 
moning by its aid of the clansmen of Roderick Dhu, is from Sir Walter 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, canto iii.] 

A heap of withered boughs was piled 

Of juniper and rowan 1 wild, 

Mingled with shivers from the oak 

Kent by the lightning's recent stroke. 

Brian, the hermit, by it stood, • 

Barefooted, in his frock and hood. 

'Twas all prepared : and from the rock 

A goat, the patriarch of the flock, 

Before the kindling pile was laid, 

And pierced by Roderick's ready blade. 

Patient the sickening victim eyed 

The life-blood ebb in crimson tide 

Down his clogged beard and shaggy limb, 

Till darkness glazed his eye-balls dim. 

The grizzly 2 priest, with murmuring prayer, 

A slender crossleb formed with care, 

A cubit '8 length in measure due ; 

The shaf t and limbs were rods of yew, % 

Whose parents in Inch-Cailliach a wave 

Their shadows o'er Clan- Alpine's grave, 

And, answering Lomond's breezes deep, 

Soothe many a chieftain's endless sleep. 

The Cross, thus formed, he held on high, 

With wasted hand and haggard eye; 

And strange and mingled feelings woke, 

While his anathema he spoke : 

" When flits this Cross from man to man, 
Vich- Alpine's * summons to his clan, 
Burst be the ear that fails to heed ! 
Palsied the foot that shuns to speed ! 
May ravens tear the careless eyes ! 
• Wolves make the coward heart their prize ! 
As sinks that blood-stream in the earth, 
So may his heart's blood drench his hearth ! 



1 The mountain-ash ; called also roan- \ * Ttalta <AT^«u*,«t *V CSA^R ««»»., 
tree, and in So. roun-tree. \ on ttie ia\rife*M& ^'** ,,&1 " VjB S5Sijto~ 

'Gray-haired. (?rw/y means frightful. \ 4 TYu>fcomA £fcfc\o» \<Qft»vjsa» 
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As dies in hissing gore the spark, 
Quench thou his light, Destruction dark ! 
And be the grace to him denied 
Bought by this sign to all beside 1 " 

He ceased : no echo gave agen 

The murmur of the deep A_men. 

Then Roderick, with impatient look, 

From Brian's hand the symbol took : 
" Speed, Malise, speed !" he said, and gave 

Tne crosslet to his henchman 1 brave. 
" The muster-place be Lanrick mead — * 

Instant the time 1 Speed, Malise, speed ! " 

Like heath-bird when the hawks pursue, 

A barge across Loch Katrine flew; 

High stood the henchman on the prow : 

So rapidly the bargemen row, 

The bubbles where they launched the boat 

Were all unbroken and afloat, 

Dancing in foam and ripple still, 

When it had neared the mainland hill ; 

And from the silver beach's side 

Still was the prow three fathoms wide, 

When lightly bounded to the land 

The messenger of blood and brand. — 

Fast as the fatal symbol flies, 

In arms the huts and hamlets rise ; 

From winding glen, from upland brown, 

They poured each hardy tenant down. 

Nor slacked the messenger his pace : 

He showed the sign — he named the place — 

And pressing forward like the wind, 

Left clamour and surprise behind. 

The fisherman forsook the strand ; 

The swarthy smith took dirk and brand ; 

With changed cheer, the mower blithe 

Left in the half -cut swathe his scythe ; 

The herds without a keeper strayed ; 

The plough was in mid-furrow stayed ; 

The falconer tossed his hawk away ; 

The hunter left the stag at bay : 

Prompt at the signal of alarms, 

Each son of Alpine rushed to arms. 

So -swept the tumult and affray 

Along the margin of Achray. 3 

Speed, Malise, speed 1 The lake is passed, 
Duncraggan's 4 huts appear at last : 

2 Attendant or squire. \ 8 A amall lake between Lochs Yen- 

* The meadow or undulating plain on \ iu«kM wri. YA\stai*. 
be aorta-western shore of Loch Ven-\ 4 A !f^^^ W ^ Ws * 
*bar; M d Smiles from Callander. \ Acta* *^«*»*\v«. 
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There maVst tliou rest, thjr labour done — 
Their lord shall speed the signal on. — 
What woful accents load the gale ? 
The funeral yell, the female wail I 
A gallant hunter's sport is o*er ; 
A valiant warrior fights no more. 
Within the hall, where torches' ray 
Supplies the excluded beams of day, 
Lies Duncan on his lowly bier, 
And o'er him streams his widow's tear. 
His stripling son stands mournful by ; 
His youngest weeps, but knows not why : 
The village maids and matrons round 
The dismal coronach 1 resound. 
All stand aghast. Unheeding all, 
The henchman bursts into the hall ; 
Before the dead man's bier he stood. 
Held forth the Cross besmeared witn blood : 
The muster-place is Lanrick mead I 
Speed forth the signal ! clansman, speed ! " — 
Angus, the heir of Duncan's line. 
Sprang forth and seized the fatal sign. 
In haste the stripling to his side 
His father's dirk 2 and broadsword tied ; 
But when he saw his mother's eye 
Watch him in speechless agony, 
Back to her opened arms he flew, 
Pressed on her lips a fond adieu. 
" Alas !" she sobbed — "and yet be gone, 
And speed thee forth, like Duncan's son ! " 
One look he cast upon the bier, 
Dashed from his eye the gathering tear, 
Breathed deep, to clear his labouring breast, 
And tossed aloft his bonnet crest ; 
Then, like the high-bred colt when, freed, 
First he essays his fire and speed, 
He vanished, and o'er moor and moss 
Sped forward with the Fiery Cross. 

Ben Ledi saw the Cross of Fire ; 
It glanced like lightning up Strath Ire.' 
O'er dale and hill the summons flew— 
Nor rest nor pause young Angus knew ; 
The tear that gathered in his eye 
He left the mountain breeze to dry, 
Untilj where Teith's young waters roll 
Betwixt him and a wooded knoll 
That graced the sable strath with green, 
The chapel of Saint Bride* was seen. 
Swoln was the stream, remote the bridge, 
But Angus paused not on the edge ; 

1 Dirge, or funeral song. \ * An w&s»^\»!^**&s«k'«* B i > **'* 

2 A Highland dagger. \ \o^ "Lotfv !*&«£«, N& v****^ **** ** 
* A few miles north-west of CallanAeT. \ t\ie *Vw> ol XJote <2&n^ 
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Though the dark waves danced dimly, 

Though reeled his sympathetic eye, 

He dashed amid the torrent's roar: 

His right hand high the crosslet bore. 

His left the pole-axe grasped, to guide 

And stay his footing m the tide. 

He stumbled twice — the foam splashed high, 

With hoarser swell the stream raced by; 

And had he fallen — for ever there. 

Farewell Duncraggan's orphan heir ! 

But still, as if in parting life, 

Firmer he grasped the Cross of strife, 

Until the opposing bank he gained, 

And up the chapel pathway strained. 

A blithesome rout that morning tide 
Had sought the chapel of Saint Bride. 
Her troth Tombea V Mary gave 
To Norman, heir of Armandave; , 
And, issuing from the Gothic arch, 
The bridal 8 now resumed their march. 
Who meets them at the church-yard gate? — 
The messenger of fear and fate ! 
Haste in his hurried accent lies, 
And grief is swimming in his eyes. 
All dripping from the recent flood. 1 
Panting ana travel-soiled he stood, 
The fatal sign of fire and sword 
Held forth, and spoke the appointed word : 
" The muster-place is Lanrick mead ! 
Speed forth the signal ! Norman, speed ! " 
And must he change so soon the hand 
Just linked to his by holy band, 
For the fell Cross of blood and brand ? 
And must the day so blithe that rose, 
And promised rapture in the close, 
Before its setting hour divide . 
The bridegroom from the plighted bride? 
O fatal doom ! — it must ! it must ! 
Clan-Alpine's cause, her Chieftain's trust, 
Her summons dread, brook no delay: 
Stretch to the race— away I away! 
Yet slow he laid his plaid aside, 
And ; lingering, eyed nis lovely Dride, 
Until he saw the starting tear 
Speak woe he might not stop to cheer; 
Then, trusting not a second look, 
In haste he sped him up the brook, 
Nor backward glanced till on the heath 
Where Lubnaig's lake supplies the Teith. 

1 Tombea and Armandave are near i (Old English, bryd-eal,) is properly the 
tie bead of the Pass of Leny, and about \ <we&flAnfc Uasfc. Hera it is applied to 
4 milea from Callander. \ tYifc ^e&atavfc ^m*j «i \praiatas&. 

' The bridal, literally the bride's ale; \ * T\i* atofcm ram&Y* «<*»»&. 
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Not faster o'er thy heathery braes. 
Balquidder, 1 speeds the midnight blaze,* 
Bushing, in conflagration strong, 
Thy deep ravines and dells along, 
Wrapping thy cliffs in purple glow, 
And reddening the dark lakes below - ; 
Nor faster speeds it, nor so far, 
As o'er thy heaths the voice of war. 
The signal roused to martial coil 8 
The sullen margin of Loch Voil ; • 

Waked still Loch Doine; and to the source 
Alarmed, Balvaig * thy swampy course : 
Thence southward turned its rapid road 
Adown Strath Gartney's 8 valley broad ; 
Till rose in arms each man might claim 
A portion in Clan- Alpine's name — 
From the gray sire, whose trembling hand 
Could hardlv buckle on his brand, 
To the raw ooy, whose shaft and bow 
Were yet scarce terror to the crow. 
Each valley, each sequestered glen, 
Mustered its little horde of men, 
That met as torrents from the height 
In Highland dale their streams unite, — 
Still gathering, as they pour along, 
A voice more loud, a tide more strong, 
Till at the rendezvous thev stood 
By hundreds, prompt for Tblows and blood ; 
Each trained to arms since life began, 
Owning no tie but to his clan — 
No oath, but by his Chieftain's hand — 
No law, but Roderick Dhu's command. 



SCOTLAND. 

Land of my fathers ! though no mangrove 6 here 
O'er thy blue streams her flexile branches rear, 
Nor scaly palm her fingered scions shoot, , 

Nor luscious guava 7 wave her yellow fruit, 
Nor golden apples glimmer from the tree ; 
Land of dark heaths and mountains, thou art free f 
Free as his lord the peasant treads the plain, 
And heaps his harvest on the groaning wain ; 



1 The Braes of Balquidder stretch 
westward towards Lochs Voil and Doine 
from the head of Strath Ire. The grave 
of -Bob Roy, the famous outlaw, is 
shown in the church-yard of Balquid- 
der, about 12 miles from Callander. 

' The heath on the Scottish moor- 
lands is often set on fire, that the sheep 



* The stream that flows into Loch 
Doine. 

6 The northern side of Loch Katrine. 
The Fiery Cross has thus been brought 
back to the point from which it 
started. 

6 A tree which grows on the border* 
of the ««% Va. VtcvVsaiN. wobXsNssa. 



may reach the young grass. 1 ^ X.Ta«tVt«a \x**>, ^vavfiksssfc \xs2&» 

3 Bustle, stir. \ ^\vi<&v \& vsvxxAV&fc «a. v^»* 
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Proud of his laws, tenacious of bja.tight, 

And vain of Scotia's old unconquerea might. ■ • 

Dear native valleys ! long may ye retain 

The chartered freedom of the mountain swain ! 

Long 'mid your sounding glades, in union sweet, 

May rural innocence ana beauty meet ; 

And still be duly heard, at twilight calm, 

From every cot the peasant's chanted psalm ! — Lstdsk. 



THE SCOTTISH EXILE'S FAREWELL. 

[Written in Hit ly Thomas Pringle, on his departure to Southern Africa, 
• . where he died.] 

Our native land, our native vale, 

A Ion? and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Cheviot's mountains blue ! 

Farewell, ye hills of glorious deeds, 

And streams renowned in song ! 
Farewell^ ye blithesome braes and meads 

Our hearts have loved so long ! 

Farewell, ye broomy elfin knowes, 1 
Where thyme and harebells grow ! 

Farewell, ye hoary haunted howes* 
O'erhung with birk ' and sloe ! 

The battle mound, the Border tower, 4 

That Scotia's annals tell — 
The martyr's grave, the lover's bower — 

To each, to all — farewell ! 

Home of our hearts ! our fathers' home ! 

Land of the brave and free ! 
The sail is flapping on the foam 

That bears us far from thee. 

We seek a wild and distant shore, 

Beyond the Atlantic main ; 
We leave thee, to return no more, 

Or view thy cliffs again. 

But may dishonour blight our fame, 

And quench our household fires, 
When we, or ours, forget thy name, 

Green island of our sires 1 

Our native land, our native vale, 

A long and last adieu ! 
Farewell to bonny Teviotdale, 

And Scotland's mountains blue ! 

; A knowe ia a round hillock ; akuoM. \ * Tte \Ax<a\-\,w&. 
2 Rich flat lands near rivers ; nolma. \ * Ca\\^ -peeU. v§^\> .^,><*»v: 
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